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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY DUNDAS, 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE, 
&c. &c. &c. 


SIR, 
| Have been flattered into «ks belief that 


the following treatiſe contains a plan, and ſome 
obſervations, not unworthy attention in the 
diſcuſſion of the Bill for the better ſupport 
* and maintenance of the Poo * which, it is 
probable, may ſoon take place in parliament, 

I humbly beg leave, Sir, to offer it to the 

public under your auſpices, with the pride of 
having already, in an inftance of very great 
importance, received a teſtimony of your ap- 
probation, and in the hopes again to merit it 
in this. 


J have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
With the utmoſt reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And very humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM SABATIER. 


London, 
February 14th, 1797. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


” So much has been already ſaid, and in 
vain written, on the ſubject of the poor, that 
the following pages come before the public 
under very unfavourable circumſtances, parti- 
cularly as it is the general belief that nothing 
new can be brought forward. Much certainly 
has been already faid, and, notwithſtanding 

this opinion, ſtill more may be added. The 
great cauſe of failure hitherto is, that the ſur» 
face only has been examined; and the radical 
defects have, of late years, increaſed to a can- 
ker, to the prejudice of thoſe who- require 


more 


Brow 


more attention from the opulent than the pre. 


vailing faſhions of the times ſeem diſpoſed to 


The people of this country, when poor, are 
not of the ferocious temper which requires 
that harſhneſs to regulate them we are apt to 
imagine; they only want ſteady and humane 
treatment in an early ſtage; which would fave. 
- much of that rigour which our laws now 


threaten. 


The amendment of an Act of Parliament, or 
the addition of a new one, to the great ſuper- 
fluity already in exiſtence, unleſs it ſtrikes at 
the origin of the evil, will have no good ef- 
fect. We may patch it as long as two threads 
will hold together, the coat will ſtill be an old 


One. 


A manufacturer in a very great Jine of buſi- 
neſs once conſulted me on a very important 
ſubject ; 
4. 
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ſubject ;* no leſs than the thorough repair of 85 
his premiſes, which, in the courſe of near a | 


century, had riſen by degrees from a very 


humble cottage till ſeveral acres of ground 
were covered with buildings. On looking 
over them, This, Sir, ſaid he, is the firſt 
building erected by my grandfather, and in 
« it, for a while, he carried on his little buſi- 


„ neſs; my father and myſelf have by de- 


cc 


« grees extended it as you ſee. But great as 


,cc 


„ cuted and as bad concerted additions, no- 


thing can be more inconvenient; and I am 


vc 


adjoining one ſhould tumble with it : be- 


ſides, I cannot ſtop my buſineſs ſo long at 
« ney as would be neceſſary to replace, all at 


once, as much as we would wiſh,” 


the works now are, by continual ill-exe- 


fearful of pulling down one part, leſt the 


one time, or afford to ſpend ſo mich mo- 
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After maturely __ the difficultice 
which offered, like Scylla and Charybdis, and 
recollecting the advice which Dædalus gave to 
E his ſon, I recommended to the cautious tradeſ- 


man the following plan: When we had made 


| „ rat Of ll premiſes, we drew deſigns for 
ſuch a ſet of works as he thought would beſt 
ſuit him, if the whole of his ſhattered build- 

| ings were entirely removed; and then I ad- : 
viſed him annually to aſſign a ſum of money, 
in order to pull Jaws a part, and to ſubſtitute, 
. it by new erections, to be ſubſtantially executed, 


according to the deſign which had been agreed 
on between us. In this methodical circumſpect 
manner, his works, i in the courſe of a few years, 
became as convenient as they had been other- 
wite, and an ornament beſides, inſtead of a dif- 


grace, to his ample fortune. 


Thus would I recommend it to the legiſla- 
ture to follow this example; to which end 
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the following pages are offered to their atten- 


tion, as they point out ſome of the latent er- 


rors of the preſent ſyſtem, and offer a few 


hints towards a better. 
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WHO ARE POOR. 


NINE 


1 good and evil are in a great 
meaſure comparative, but wealth and 

poverty can be much more poſitively defined; 
we will therefore endeavour to confine our de- 
ſignation of poverty to ſome fixed ſtandard, to 
a rule that will admit of no exception; for were 
we to ſay, ſuch are poor who are unable to live 
in that line of life in which they were brought 
up, this would be true, but comparatively only; ; 
for example, 


OS non - 


Suppoſe a foreign nobleman in his native 
country, poſſeſſed of a variety of manſions, 


both in town and country, with a ſuitable 


train of ſervants and carriages, beſides every 
other convenience which can adminiſter to com- 
fort and luxury ; this man, by a ſucceſſion of 


misfortunes, is exiled from his native country, 


but brings with him ſuch a ſum of money as 


will not only enable him to procure for himſelf 
and family ſuch cloathing and food as are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſupport them in health; but 

more, it will afford them ſuch apparel as will 


make them appear like the generality of the ſo- 


ciety they live among; it will enable them, in- 


ſtead of fifty, to keep two or three ſervants. 
Such a man, compared to his former ſtate, feels 
himſelf to be poor, and under that compariſon | 


the world will ſay he is fo. 


His neighbour, by a courſe of induſtry, 


has riſen from a ſtate of indigence to the com- 


fort of being able to cloath himſelf and family 
well, to keep a good ſubſtantial table, his fur- 


niture is neat and plain, every thing about him 
indicates plenty and content ; in ſhort, except 
by his manners and converſation, you could not 
know the nobleman from his neighbour. 
Speaking of the latter, we would not call him 


poor ; 


( 39 ) 


poor ; no, far from it, when compared with 
his former condition, he is rich. And yet the 
one and the other of theſe men are in the ſame 
pofitive, though not in the ſame relative 
ſituation, ee | 


Any one who ſpends more than his in- 
come, may, in one ſenſe, be ſaid to be poor; 
but this is not ſufficiently explicit; becauſe 


there is no ſum, which it is poſſible to compre- 
hend or explain by arithmetic, that may not be 


rendered inſufficient to ſupport extravagance. 


Poverty, therefore, if properly conſidered, 


may be defined to conſiſt in that ſituation of 
life, in which any one, incapable of ſufficient 


perſonal exertions, and poſſeſſing n& property 
or abſolute claim, is deficient in the means of 
exiſting in corporal health without ſome auxi- 


liary aid, 


Under this poſitive definition, I mean to 
_ conſider that claſs of people who will become 
the chief objects of the following pages, with 
which 1 thall occaſionally include thoſe, who, 
by the wiſdom of the legiſlature, are exempted 
from all taxes levied on perſons, lands, or 

B 2 dwellings, 


LV 
dwellings, either for the exigencies of the ſtate, 


the county, or the pariſh, 


Having thus defined-who are poor, we now 
proceed to enumerate and comment on the 
cauſes of poverty, 


| CAUSES. 


tan } 


CAUSES or POVERTY: 


poveRTy is occaſioned by ſuch num- 
berleſs cauſes, that it would require a 
large volume to enumerate them, and after all 
our pains, we ſhould daily have freſh matter to 
add to the catalogue, Thus much, however, 
is certain, that it generally proceeds from our 
_ own miſconduct, or that of others; and if we 
amend the former, and guard againſt the lat- 
ter, we ſhall more frequently fucceed ,than if 
we derive the cauſes from, and truſt to ſuper- 
natural events for a remedy. 


In treating this ſubject, we will include 
not only thoſe who become poor by miſcon- 
duct, but thoſe who remain ſo from the ſame 
cauſe. 


We generally impute the firſt to the pre- 
vailing luxury and increaſing vices of the age 
we live in, which is doubtleſs a vulgar error 
taken up with careleſſneſs. 
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If by luxury it is only meant that the inha- 
bitants of theſe iſlands ſpend more money now 
than they did formerly, it is moſt certainly 
true; and the reaſon is, that we have been, and 
ſtill are progreſſively and increaſingly opulent. 
If extravagance is meant, the degree of it 


muſt ſtill be meaſured by the ability, for no- 


thing is extravagant that is ſtrictly confined 


within one's income. The propriety of our 
expenſes is another fubjeet ; for the very ſame 
act may be as improper in the rich as in the 
indigent ; the pecuntary diſcretion then j is alone 
what conſtitutes the difference. The only queſ- 
tion is, whether the act is wrong in itſelf, 
whether the aggregate practices and ſenti- 


ments of individuals form a public and a pri- 


vate character, which at this time is more 
wicked and more vicious than formerly. Our 
hiſtory and our experience ſay no. Formerly 
the theme was chaunted on the nobility and 


clergy, becauſe they alone were rich; and now 


that the latter are more confined in their in- 
comes, the ſame extravagance and vice is im- 


puted to the great body of the people; but 


declamation, either ancient or modern, 1s not 
the criterion by which to judge with candour 
on the ſubject. - We ſhould conſider it by the 
general effects: thus, though it may be wicked 
for 


* 
8 
for a ſingle man to pick a pocket, or with a 
piſtol to rob on the highway, as is frequently 
done at preſent, it evinces more general vice. 
for each chief and his tenants through a whole 
nation openly to plunder every neighbour they 
can conquer,“ or for a gang of Robinhoods to 
reign triumphant, in ſpite of the laws, ſo as to 
oblige the peaceable inhabitants to enter into 
aſſociations, and to travel in company for mu- 
tual defence, becauſe thoſe laws are unequal to 
their protection. * 


If a religious ſect differ in opinion with 
us, it would be the height of wickedneſs and 
cruelty to tie them to the ſtake and burn them, 
becauſe they cannot think as we do. But if 
that ſect ſhow by their general and particular 
conduct, that they would now, as they ac- 
tually did formerly, overturn our political con- 
ſtitution, it is no wickedneſs, it is no perſecu- 
tion, if we exclude its members from thoſe 
Tights which the reſt of our fellow citizens 
enjoy, provided it appears that ſuch political 
liberty would enable them to execute the full 


85 tenor of their malice. 


* Pennant's . 
+ Hume's England. 
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Our private vices and habits muſt in the 
ſame degree affect our bodies and our minds, as 


our public ferocity and cruelty would our man- 
ners; but if our perſons were leſs fitted for la- 


bour than formerly, we ſhould materially differ 
in ſhape from thoſe ancient ſtatues whichare now 
in our poſſeſſion: and if our literary productions 
were leſs vigorous, it might be brought as an 
argument of debility of mind. But this is not 
the caſe, for daily experience and occular de- 


monſtration prove the contrary. 


From hence we may conclude, that what 
is uſually termed luxury, is not cenſureable, 
unleſs it is vicious or injurious to our healths 
or to ſociety, for we have proved it to be, that 
expenditure which is beyond our finances, and 
for thoſe articles which debilitate our minds 


and bodies. If, therefore, we may judge from 


the preſent manners, on a compariſon with 
thoſe of other times, the exiſting generation is 
not only leſs vicious, but far more virtuous 
than any former one on record in our hiſtory. 


We now return to our ſubject, which is to 
point out the cauſes of poverty. 


Firſt, 


= © 


Firſt, Thoſe which occaſion a deſcent to 
en, l e 


Second, Thoſe which prexent a riſe 
from it. 


The want of ſuitable puniſhments is a 
great cauſe of poverty,“ ſo is the uncertainty. 
of them; for as extravagant people are gene- 
rally idle, ſo the puniſhment ſhould be the 
very thing they moit diſlike, and as they 


dread the ms they ſhould be certain 
of it. 127 71 


Every temptation to extravagance or vice 
is a cauſe of poverty, and ſhould never 
be countenanced by the laws, unleſs it appears 
that the advantage to the public is greater than 
tire injury done to individuals, which is ſeldom 
the caſe, becauſe it 1s the ſuperior number of 
individuals liable to the effect which conſtitute 
the public. 


The want of clear accounts is a uni- 


* The ſeverity of the preſent puniſhment induces hu- 
mane creditors to pardon fraudulent brankrupts, and it is 
very frequently the uncertainty of it which occaſions thoſe 


which ariſe from too extravagant living, and too extenſive 
| ſpeculations. 


/ 
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verſal cauſe of poverty.“ It is the worſt evil 
that can befal a man who has more property to 


manage, either belonging to himſelf or others, 
than he can retain in his memory. And this 
rule is moſt infallible, whenever ew feels 


reluctant to examine his affairs and poſt his 


books, he is approaching to deſtruction ; for 
a man who is thriving takes pleaſure i in counts 


Ing up his profits, 


Unlimited credit and confidence in others 
is another cauſe. We ſhould truſt no one 


beyond reaſonable bounds, and that excels 


lent apophthegm, ** ſhort reckoning makes 
long friends, ſhould be in every one's me- 


mory, though on account of its triteneſs never 
in his mouth, 


An irritable temper is a great cauſe of po- 
verty ; with it, if in buſineſs, we diſguſt all 
with whom we deal, and in any fituation it 
tempts us to go to law for every trifle ; a man 
by it at laſt will get at variance with all the 
world, till like a ſavage ** his hand is againſt 

* No bankrupt ſhould ever be allowed a certificate who 
cannot pro ſuce a complete ſet of books, and who cannot 
prove that his failure proceeds from unavoidable misfor- 


tunes, ainongſt which deep and hazardous ſpeculations 
ſhould never be admitted. 


"T3009 every 


("FI 
© every one, and every one's hand is againſt 
% him.” It engages him in a ſeries of broils 
and quarrels, which occafion battles, and theſe 
are often the cauſe of blindneſs and broken 
limbs, ruptures, and other diſability. 


A fooliſh propenſity to indulge our fancy 
in every thing we ſee, that incitement to 
purchaſe trifles which are of no uſe whatever, 
is a cauſe of poverty; to which we may add, 
the vanity of ſhowing our abilities in arts and 
employments to which we have never been ac- 
cuſtomed. In this laſt inſtance we ought to 
recollect, that all employments which have 
profit for their object, will, if the art is known, 
like water find its level: let them be ever ſo 
lucrative at firſt, the gains in the end muſt be 
moderated and proportioned to the riſk, the 
{kill, or the capital; and thoſe are moſt likely 
to poſſeſs the {kill who have been educated in - 
the buſineſs. | 


In this reſpe& agriculture is chiefly be- 
witching, and equally deceitful ; it has that 
ſimplicity of appearance which gives golden 
hopes by the moſt pleaſurable means. There 
is in it ſomething ſo native to every man's feel- 
ings, that he views the roſes only, he never 

ſees 
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ſees the thorns; he is yet to learn the toil; 


the difappointments, the care and anxiety; 


the artful tricks of ſervants, the (kill requiſite 
to buy and ſell, and that combination of judg- 


ment which is neceſſary to adapt every different 
grain to its congenial ſoil. He only reaſons, 
that as this buſineſs is in general followed by 


a ſet of people who are ignorant of almoſt every 


thing elſe, his ſuperior education muſt be 


equal to heir practice. But in this he will 
find himſelf miſtaken ; the natural intellects of 


one claſs of men are equal to thoſe of another. 
Our common farmers having been in this line 


for many years, and generally from their in- 


fancy, have acquired a real knowledge in the 
profeſſion. Their ſpeech may perhaps be 


unequal to the taſk of explaining their ſyſtem, 
but their practice in general is attended with 


more profit than that of our gentlemen farmers ; 
and from this circumſtance I am inclined to 


think, there is in the buſineſs ſomething which 


is not to be attained by the reading of the beſt 
theory, or by intuition. 


Theſe are a ſmall proportion of thoſe cauſes 
which bring people to poverty; we will 
now proceed to enumerate ſome of the many 
which prevent their riſing above it. 


The 


TY 
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The poor are too apt to fancy that their 
humble ſituations proceed from the oppreſſion 
of the rich, and this idea 1s encouraged by 
artful and deſigning people, who are continually. 
on the watch for ſome of thoſe contingencies 
which never fail to preſent themſelves in. time 
of war, or after a very long peace. But were 
the poor to ſpend no more than is neceſſary to 
ſupport them in corporal health, the wages 
which they get for their ſervices, and the 
money they earn from their trades, are in 
general amply ſufficient to effect this, and tp 
lay by 1 in a very few years what i 18 neceſſary to 
put them into ſuch a line as would lead to 
opulence: for when we recollect that one 
penny a day amounts to 17. 105. 5d. a year, we 
muſt be ſenſible there are very few incapable or 
ſparing ſomething from their earnings. It 
_ muſt, however, be confeſſed, that taking the 
preſent ſtate of the poor into conſideration, 
the reſolution neceſſary for accumulating ſuch. 
a ſaying is very great, and it will never be 
accompliſhed except promoted by a previous 
tuition. To this end the tontine ſcheme was 
put in practice, and it is certainly the moſt lau- 
cable and effectual inſtitution of the kind that 
ever was thought of ;—it is one other addition 
to promote the abzlity of rifing to pecuniary 
independence, 
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Independence, for there are many people who 


having once acquired a trifle beforehand, would 
be induced to go-on, that now deſignedly ſpend 
every thing they get poſſeſſion of. Tontines, 
however, are yet in their infancy, and at preſent 

exiſt only in ſome great cities: a caution is 
therefore neceſſary, not to ſuffer one to fail 
from miſmanagement or fraud; for, ſhould that 
ever be the caſe, there will be a general ſtop 


from one end of the kingdom to the other, 


This irreſolution to ſave, and not the want of 
ſufficient wages, 1s a radical cauſe of a con- 
tinuance in poverty ; elſe whence is it, that, 
in London at leaſt, ſo many of the labouring 


people can afford to be abſent from their work 


on Monday. It is a ſaying, that *« Saint 
„% Monday is the greateſt vagabond in the 
% Kalendar.“ The uſual wages of a porter 
and a common labourer are twelve ſhillings a 
week, x and there are many who are, in a 
general way only, ſober and induſtrious, that 
contrive to ſupport a wife and two children 
decently and in health by their own wages, 


and by ſome trifle beſides, which is earned by 


the former. A man, therefore, poſſeſſed of a 


* Zince the commencement of the war a porter's wages 
have riſen to fourteen ſhillings a week, | 


1 ade, 
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trade, and who gets a guinea or twenty-five 
ſhillings a week, can blame himſelf only if 
he does not riſe above n 


Another en bs buying unprofitable 
food, and the miſmanagement of it after- 
wards ;—tea, with bread and butter, is a very 
improper breakfaſt for any perſon who works 
hard, So are cheeſe and porter; the former 
of theſe has in it very little nouriſhment, and 
the latter is too coſtly. 


Every thing that 'will contribute to ſave 
only one penny a day in a poor family ſhouly 
be conſidered an object of importance; and a 
more eaſy means is not to be found, than 
baking a ſort of bread which is as wholeſome 
as any other, and yet cheaper. This 1s a very 
common practice in America; but experience 
has proved, that here, the gipſey under the 


hedge, or the beggars in be ſtreets, would 
{corn it. 


Feeding pigs, cats, a and birds, aſſiſt 

in keeping people poor: : the firſt are intended 
for profit; but as the poor never calculate 
their expenſes, ſo they never know the real 
Worth of any thing. pig, if it runs about, 
conſumes 
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conſumes time in looking for it; it frequently 
gets into the pound; it eats up the rape of the 


family where there ſhould be none; it occa- 
ſions the boiling of victuals ſimply for the ſake 


of the pot- liquor, and that is the mode of 
dreſſing food which retains in it the leaſt 


nouriſhment of any other; then this ſtunted, 
_ halt-ſtarved creature muſt be fatted, and will, 


in the end, coſt more than three times the value 
of the meat. As to the other animals, people 
never pretend to keep them for profit, what 


they conſume 1 18 evidently a total loſs. 


The habit which poor people are in of 
giving their children money to buy fruit and 
tarts, if frequent, becomes a bad practice; if 


now and then only, and for ripe fruit, it is of | 


ſervice to them: at any rate it aſſiſts to increaſe 
expenſes, and ſhould, therefore, be avoided, 
where induſtry and management are to be the 
ſteps to fortune. For there can be no doubt, 
that, in Great Britain at leaſt, any one poſſeſſed 
of mental and bodily health, has the ability, by 
ſaving and perſeverance, to arrive at a com- 
fortable independence from the loweſt indigence. 
Numberleſs are the inſtances which might be 
brought in proof. We. have ſeen the eldeſt ſon 
of a Pa who poſſeſſed every advantage which 

3 Fo 


R 
2 good education, a fine perſon, and elegant 
manners could give him, by a courſe of the 

utmoſt profligacy and extravagance, in want 

of bread to eat, and driven at length to the 
neceſſity of enliſting as a common ſoldier. 
And we have alſo known a man, whoſe origin 
was ſo low as to be an errand-boy, become 
governor of the Bank of England, alderman, 
ſheriff, lord mayor, and member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of London. 


Let every poor man, therefore, before he 
complains, lay his hand to his breaſt and 
ſay, whether he has done his utmoſt to 
extricate himſelf from his indigence ; let him 
ſeriouſly reflect, whether, when he has earned 
money by induſtry and hard labour, he has not 
himſelf ſpent it in drunkennefs, gaming, or 
other improprieties; whether he has not per- 
mitted his family to indulge in exceſſes of ſome 
kind unſuiting their ſtation : or whether he 
does not plead ouilty to ſome of thoſe cauſes 
which are above enumerated as the promoters 
of poverty. If his conſcience tells him he is 
innocent, and that in every thing he has done 
his utmoſt, let him perſevere, and, if poſſible, 
let him redouble his efforts, for time and 
chance happeneth to all men;“ if guilty, 

_ he 
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he muſt correct all his extravagancies and neg · 
lects, and recollect that nineteen out of twenty 
of thoſe whoſe ſituations are now his envy, 
originated from diſtreſſed eircumſtances; and 
that it is more than probable, in this country 


atleaſt, there is not ſo mueh as that propottiots 
of the people who can count four generations 
from perfect indigence. If the poor would 
but reaſon thus, they would took on their 


employers as their friends and patrons, and 
confeſs, that it is through them alone they can 
hope for independence. It is the rich who fur- 

nith the induſtrious with employment; this i 
evident, for if there were no rich, who would 
be found to conſume thoſe endleſs ſuperfluities 
which conſtitute three-fourths of our manufac- 
tures? Our natural wants are but few, but our 
comforts and fuperfluities are numerous. Fhe 
unequal diſtribution of riches, ſo far from 
being any real cauſe of -regret, is a happinefs, 

as being an incitement to induſtry, which not 
only produces riches, but as high a reliſh for 
their enjoyment as hunger does for food :- thoſe, 

therefore, are the moſt unhappy who are de- 
prived of the means of induſtry, 


When people afford employment, in order 
to increaſe their: property by the poor 
; man's 
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many m_— anxieties ſhould 5 the 
latter remember, how ſmall a portion of theſe 
fall to his lot; he receives his wages, and 
ſeldom bas a thought beyond the preſent mo- 
ment: whilſt the merchant and ſhop- keeper, 
who run the riſks of trade, and the farmer the 
hazard of the ſeaſons, look with anxiety to 
the day of payment, the event of which de- 
pends, perhaps, on a thouſand contingencies, 
But people ſeldom reflect beyond their own 
feelings; if they were candid and obſerying 
enough fairly to compare the good and the 
evil which accompany the ſtations of others, 
s MW there are very few who would exchange the 
> | whole of their own for any other ſituation 
ir whatever. But the beſt of us know! ing the 
i extent of our own, perhaps exaggerated, ſuf- 
| ferings; have no leiſure to examine the afflic- 
8. tions of thoſe who. even, live i in our immediate 
neighbourhood, much leſs do the ignorant 
know any thing of the lower ranks in other 
countries. 
In every tate in 1 except. the 
Britiſh dominions, the poor are oppreſſed to a 
very great degree; for they have not a ſufficient 
Jay or reaſonable ability to riſe above poverty. In 
or dhoſe even which we conſider as the moſt free, 
n's 8 c 2 the 


„ 


the poor are not the objects of legiſlative and 


private attention which they are in England. 


Thoſe of Switzerland and Savoy, for example, 
unable to earn more than a bare living in their 
own country, and that with difficulty, though 
educated in all the arts of thrift, carry that 
frugality, which experience has proved to be 
inſufficient at home, into other ſtates, “ where 
we are led to believe the ſubjects are drained 
by the avarice and oppreſſion of their princes 


and clergy; and yet theſe people generally re- 


turn from thence, after a number of years, 
with an independency. This defective abz/:7y 


of riſing above labour is the true reaſon for 


their emigration; no one will go any conſide- 
rable diſtance to glean, unleſs he is deceived, 
if he can do the ſame in the next field; and 
their invariable return when it is in their power, 
for no people on earth, when abroad, have the 
* mal du Pair ſo completely as the Swiſs and 

Savoyards, is a convincing proof that ſuch 

emigration is the effect of neceſſity. The 
maxim, by which in moſt other ſtates they raiſe 


taxes, is to lay them on the poor and to exempt 
the rich; but in this country we practiſe the 


reverſe, and the poor man alone is freed: for 


M. Helvetius, tom. ili. p. 87 —ibid, tom. iv. p. 485. 


he 


(97) 
he muſt rent or poſſeſs to the amount of a cer- 
tain property in lands or tenements before the 
principal burdens of the revenue can affect him, 
and even then only, in a progreſſion which is 
regulated by the worth, or by the yearly rent. | 
Leather, beer, candles, ſoap, and coals, are | 
the only articles abſolutely neceſſary to the poor, g 
and which are ſubject, at the lame time, to 3 
taxation; for it is the object of our legiſſa- ö 
ture, as often as poſſible, to impoſe taxes on | 
the luxuries rather than on the conveniences of | 
life; and were the poor to contribute leſs of 3 
N aſſiſtance in that moſt deſtructive practice | 
of ſmuggling, the legiſlature would be the | 
better able to caſe the neceſſaries above enume- 
rated. But whilſt the difficulty increaſes of 
taxing foreign. articles for fear of its operating 
as a. bounty to an illicit trade, there becomes a - 
greater neceſſity of continuing the exciſe on 
thoſe few articles, which, under other circum- 
ſtances than the preſent demands of govern- 
ment, would moſt certainly be totally free. 
That this is the ſpirit which actuates Parlia- 
ment, no one who has paid attention to their 
proceedings can doubt. In debating every bill, 
it is the firſt object to conſider how far it affects 
| the poor; the true reaſon of which is, every 
> oy is perfectly impreſſed with the liberal 
C 3 2 
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principle, that the neceſſity of labouring tor 4 
living is a ſufficient tax on any one, and that 


every aſſiſtance ſhould be afforded them in order 
to give them the ability of riſing above want. But 


it requires great {kill to manage the poor; for, 


like the ſoil, "they bear crops in proportion to the 


judgment with which they are cultivated ; give 
them too much or too little, the conſequences 

are equally injurious to themſelves and to 
others: : by the former they become rank and 
luxuriant, and produce nothing but ſtraw ; by 


the latter, weak and heartleſs, they bear briats 


and thorns, which, in time, will become a 
harbour for yermin to defolate the land, | 


In juſtice, eat to the lower ranks 


of the people, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 


are better than the ſame claſs in many other: 
countries, and in the north much more decent 
and regular, fince the union, than in the ſouth 
of Britain. When, therefore, we make uſe of 
ſuch terms as the lower claſs of peoplethe 
poor—and the lower ranks —it ſhould be under- 
ſtood, that they are not meant as terms of re- 
proach or contempt, but to diſtinguiſh the 
good citizens, whoſe circumſtanees obli ge them 
to reſort to labour i in order to procure a living, 
from thoſe vagabonds who are in continual 


af 


3— oppoſition 


ny 


öõppoſition to the laws. Theſe laſt exiſt. more. 
or leſs in all countries, but eſpecially in great 


cities. Formerly they ſwarmed in England, 
and ſtill more in Scotland, but now their num- 
bers being thinned by tranſportation, a more 
watchful police, national proſperity, better 


education, and a variety of other cauſes, they 
are only t to be ſeen in any formidable bodies at 
the time of riots, when one would wonder 


whence ſuch horrid looking ſavages could iſſue, 
for we never ſee them publicly at any other 
times they are the ſame in the political 
world, as the effects of dirt and inattention are 
in the animal. The misfortune is, that theſe 


| wretches, living by houſe-breaking and other 


ſimilar crimes, and harbouring in the crowded 


parts of the different cities, are out of the 


reach of the greateſt exertions to detect them, 
and are, therefore, always ready to riot and to 
plunder. It is no ſmall addition to this evil, 
that we have amongſt us a ſet of people who 
affect to be called patriots, and, who, viewing the 
happineſs of our civil and political ſociety and 
government with a jaundiced eye, avail them- 
{elves of any means, and of every opportunity. 
to diſturb it. The political aſperity, which 
theſe people poſſeſs, is a means and a cauſe of 
poverty; and as it has a moſt baneful influence 
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on the poor, and all who have the misfortune | 


of being infected, it becomes neceſſary to treat 
of it in a particular manner here. | 


It is not very difficult FS diſtisguiſh a 
patriot, whoſe object is to excite ſedition 


in thoſe whoſe circumſtances cannot be 


injured by a change: — he ever ſets the beſt 
actions in the worſt light, and never gives his 
opponent credit for any thing; what is bad, 
for every thing cannot be perfect, is rendered 


as dark as poſſible; every trifle is perſevered in 


with a pertinacious obſtinacy, which diſtin- 
guiſhes little minds, and until that vigilance, 
10 neceſſary on all public actions, is loſt: for 
when we are continually alarmed with the cry 


of wolf, and meet a repeated diſappointment, 


we are found remiſs when the danger comes. 
It is a misfortune to the nation, and then only 
is it in danger, when the oppoſition to govern- 


ment is too ſmall, or when, by wanting can- 
dour, they dwindle into contempt. They 


have. then the intereſts of the poor continually 
in their mouths ; but we may always obſerve - 
that their eloquence is principally directed, not 
to guide the indigent to ſobriety, induſtry, and 
content, for that they never think of, but to 
point out the invidious diſtinctions between 


F them 


( 41) 
them and the rich. Oppreſſive taxes, ſay they, 
and avaricious landlords, are the ſole cauſes of 
poverty, and the overthrow of the exiſting go- 
vernment is the only means of redreſs; the pre- 
ſent miniſtry is always the worſt we ever knew. 
for there never is an honeſt man in office; former 
times witneſſed the glory of old England, but 
now we are an infatuated, undone people, de- 
teſted by all Europe, and on the eve of à civil 
war. 


The authors of this claſs, knight errant 
like, are always armed cap-a-pze for the fight; 
environed with common place cant, they ſtand 
in never-ſleeping order of battle, ſounding the 
the ſame hoſtile notes, though refuted eternally 
both by reaſon and experience; and though 
killed, like Bays's troops, they die to riſe again. 
Of this rank is a lady, whoſe poetical abilities 
have placed her in the moſt elevated groves of 
Parnaſſus, but who, condeſcending to become 
the Amazonian champion of ſedition, gives us 
reaſon to regret the laviſh uſe of talents, which, 
if confined to that enchanting walk more de- 
ſirable in her ſex, would, like the ſweet bird of 
night, ſooth the ſoul to kindneſs and affec- 
tion. Well have thoſe poets, from whom we 
derive the e greateſt ſtore of juſt and pleaſing ſen- 
timents, 


( 43) 
eiments, fanc'ed the moſt delightful paſſions 

| Incident to our nature under a female form; 
and with equal judgment have they ſelected the 
female ſex to repreſent the furies. This lady, 
when ſhe touches the warbling lyre, is an or- 
nament to ſociety; and blowing the ſhrill 
trump of diſcord, ſhe ſhews us how well fitted 

the fair ſex is for the moſt contraſted paſſion. 

J was led to theſe reflections by accidentally | 
reading the following paſſage extracted from a 
ſmall publication, called Remarks on Mr. 
„Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiry into the Expe- 
* diency and Propriety of Public and Social 

Worſhip.” 


. * So high and haughty is the ſpirit of 
6 hee, and ſuch is the increaſing 
«« pride of the privileged claſſes, that it is 
* to be feared, if men did not attend at the 
* fame place here, it would hardly be be- 
* lieved they were meant to go to the ſame 
#6 place hereafter," 


2. lt is of ſervice to the cauſe of freedom 
il e therefore, no leſs than to that of virtue, 
U ii . | [ that there is one place where the invidi- 
1 ** ous diſtinctions of wealth and titles are 
WIE: 3 not admitted; where all are equal, not by 
ö making 


TW) 


8 making the low proud, but by making 
the great humble, 


z. How! many a man exiſts who poſſeſſes 


. 8 the ſmalleſt property in this earth, of 


„which you call him lord, who, from the 
e narrowing ſpirit of property, is eircum- 

* ſcribed and hemmed in by the poſſeſſions 
*© of his more opulent neighbours, till there 
* is ſcarcely an unoccupied ſpot of verdure 
* on which he can ſet his foot to admire 
the beauties of nature, or barren moun- 


e tain on which he can draw the air, with⸗ 


out a treſpaſs, 9 


The enjoyments of life are for others. 
* the labours of it are for him, 


5. „He hears thoſe of his claſs ſpoken of 
collectively as of machines, which are ta 
* he kept in repair indeed, but of which the 


ſole uſe is to raiſe the happineſs of the 


* higher orders. 


6. Wbere, bur! in the temple of reli- 


* gion, ſhall he learn that he is of the ſame 
t* ſpecies ? 


This 
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This paſſage, from its comprehenſive cn 
ciſeneſs and Jacobin ſentiments, may truely 
be termed the Sans-culotte creed, and is ſurely 
much better calculated for the meridian of 
Paris than of London, In order to appreciate 
the real value of this elegant morceau, we will, 
by ſtripping off its ornaments, reduce it to that 
primitive ſtate in which thoſe who have read 
the hiſtory of this country, during the middle 
of the laſt century, will be able to aiſeoyet an 
old ac RO 


1. It 1 by artfully raiſing the artiſa 
tocracy much higher, and inſinuates them 
to be more numerous than they _ are, 


r WM 5 A 5A 


2. The iavidious.d; Hinctions of 3 and 
titles are claſped together and brought ſo 
near to the former paſſage, that a ſtranger 
would ſuppoſe in this country now, as 
(ft formerly in France, all wealth and honours 
1 were excluſiyely confined to the arfrocrgcy 
and the privileged claſſes, | 


| 3. The next lines inſinuate, that every 

11 man, as lord of creation, has a title to ſome 
115 ſhare of its terra firma, in order to admire the 

beauties of nature, on which, if he makes 


a 17e 


4g 3 
8 eſpaſs, even 10 Fa the air, he is liable 
toa ere 


4. We then are taught that the poor man 
never enjoys any kind of pleaſure, but a per- 
fect drudge, he is obliged to work for an 
unrelenting maſter. | 


5. This poor wretch, a ſlave to the W 
orders, has, beſides his bodily ſufferings, 
the mortification to hear himſelf, and thoſe 
who are kept in the ſame villanage, conti- 
nually treated with contempt, and conſidered 
as leſs than human ; and if their tyrants do 
feed them, it is only becauſe they could. not 
otherwiſe , procure the neceſſaries, the con- 
veniencies, the ſuperfluities, the luxuries, 

or, in ſhort, the happineſs of life, which 
the laws and omnipotent cuſtom exclue 


. fively appropriate to the higher orders. 


6. Where, if they had not been told it by 
this religious, philanthropic lady, could 
the poor wretches have heard that they ac- 
tually are of the ſame ſpecies ? 


[ leave 
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parody is fairly made, and ſhall now attempt 


| lity have of themſelves, or that which others, 
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I leave it to others to determine, how far this 


a refutation of the calumnies contained in the 5 
text. 


The ſpirit of ariflocracy can agi) no- 
thing more than the opinion which the nobi- 


who are no part of the ariſtocracy, entertain of 
them. We will firſt collect their numbers, i 
and then examine their influence on the people 
at large, and on the electors and members of : 
the Houſe of Commons. 1 


N FPagland. Scotland, Ireland. 
Dukes 24 13 1 
Marquiſes 8 . 
Mags +. =, >... 20 a: Bd 
Viſcounts, = 13 5 
Sa - +... 4 a 
Biſhops — 26 8 


i — - — 2 * 5 "Rep y = . ; 2 


In the Engliſh lift e 
1 


Total a 15 484 


622 


Which, ſuppoſing theſe two iſlands to contaia 
thirteen millions and a half of inhabitants, is in 
the proportion of one to every 27, 892 ſouls. 
Theſe are all that can in this country be deno- 

minated ariſtocracy. _ | 


The nobility who fat in the Houſe of Lords 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, were, 
according to Judge Blackſtone, who cites Sir 
Edward Coke for his authority, not more nu- 

merous than the Spiritual Lords, and theſe Jaſt 
conſiſted of two archbiſhops, twenty-four 
biſhops, twenty-ſix mitred abbots, and two 

priors ;# in all fifty-four. Which is a proof 
that even in the moſt arbitrary reign this coun- 
try ever experienced, the ſovereign did not con- 
ſider the nobility calculated to ſupport his un- 
conſtitutional power, but took care to balance 

them with thoſe on whom he could more im- 

plicitly depend. Another circumſtance is no 


The addition of the Baronets, for they have titles, 
"Bough no part of the ariſtocracy, would increafe the num- 
bers, deducting thoſe who are Peers, to 1255, or an ave- 
rage of one to 10,757 inhabitants. It is true that the ſons 
of Dukes, Marquiſes, and Earls, have a title by courteſy; 
but beſides their not being numerous, they cannot without 
much trouble be aſcertained, and if that was not the caſe 
the accuracy would be of no conſequence, for they have no 
greater privilege than the moſt inſignificant individual. 
| T Bl. b. Is ch. 2z Pas 155. 
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leſs remarkable. Once, in the reign of Queett 


% Ann, there was an inſtance of creating no 
* leſs than twelve (peers) together ; in con- 
* templation of which, in the reign of King 
* George the Firſt, a bill paſſed the Houſe of 

Lords, and was countenanced by the then 
* miniſtry for limiting the number of the peer- 


age. This was thought by ſome to promiſe 


* a great acquiſition to the conſtitution, by re- 
* ſtraining the prerogative from gaining the 
* afcendant in that auguſt aſſembly, by pour- 
* ing in at pleaſure an unlimited number of 
„new created lords. But the bill was ill re- 


< liſhed, and miſcarried in the Houſe of Com- 


* mons, whoſe leading members were then 
t defirous to keep the avenues to the other 
* houſe as open and eaſy as pofſible.”* And 


they were perfectly right; for, however it may 


ſuit the purpoſes of thoſe who wiſh the de- 


ſtruction of our moſt excellent conſtitution to 


declaim againſt its ariſtocracy, the true friends 
of their country then, as now, were ſenſible 
that a body of nobility is more peculiarly 
& neceſſary in our mixed and compounded con- 


4 ſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of 


6 both the crown, and the people, by forming 


* El. b. 1, ch. 25 P · 157. 
| * a bar= 


* 
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«.4 barrier to withſtand the incroachments of 
of both.”* And though this might not be 
the ſole cauſe of rejecting the bill, the Com- 
mons ſhewed, by their conduct on the occa- 
ſion, that they had no idle nor ſplenetic jea- 
louſy of thoſe who they knew in many in- 
ſtances had ſaved their country from impend- 


ing ruin. The truth is, that the ariſtocratical 


branch of our conſtitution has more temper and 
ſteadineſs than either of the others, and of this 
our republicans are now, as they have long 
ſince been, perfectly ſenſible; for when in 
the laſt century the Commons had deter- 
** mined to extirpate monarchy, they alſo 
* voted the Houſe of Lords to be uſeleſs and 
hh ee ＋ 


30 


: The word privilege implies an immunity, 


peculiar right, or excluſive advantage ; we 
will now inquire what thoſe are which be- 
long to the nobility. As members of the * 
ture they have theſe that followi 


1 Liberty of ſpeech i in Par- 1 5 


liament. 
| Theſe alſo belong to 
the members of 


the Houſe of 
24. Freedom from arreſts in ö eee 
| AM 


ſuits of law. 
N. b. 1. c. 2; % 148. dis. 
2 34. 
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| write 1 90 and maſters in nn ure 


"ib. T hey. may vote by phny⸗ 


| 
| 
| 
Stb. They may enter ee e their 
| 


8] tb. All bills which may affect the peerage 
| 4 


Hel judiced people of. her acquaintance. As a lady 


, . aw run er 


journals. 


4 


muſt originate in their houſe; nor muſt thoſe 
bills undergo any alterations in the Houſe of 
Commons. The other Houſe has one ſimilar 
to this in regard to money bills. 


7th. Every ſpiritual and mere] Peer, both 
when he goes to, and when he returns from 
Parliament, may kill one or two of the Ing: 8 
deer without a Perticulas, leave. 9 H. * 

T he Peers formerhy poſſeſſed many mn 
privileges, which were all made void 905 12. 3 
—2 S 3 Aun.—11 G. 2. G10 C. 3. 


— 


The fair authoreſs of the pre- cited Beete 
when the wrote it, took for granted what ſhe. 
had been accuſtomed to hear uttered. by pre- 


and a PFs it cannot ka expected ſhe ſhould 
be 


K* 


be ſo Fr? verſed in the conſtitution - of Her 


country as thoſe whoſe habits in life make it 


more familiar; but then it is great pity ſhe 
ſhould venture on a ſubject, which, by being 


handled with indiſeretion, and cloathed in ele- 
gant language, may impoſe on thoſe, who, ig- 


norant themſelves, take every bold aſſertion for 
truth, without that inveſtigation, which it is 


1 prudent to beſtow on a ſubject of importance. 


But perhaps I am miſtaken, and the lady only 


| ventured on an error, rather than obliterate a 


well turned period. We will now return to 


examine the wealth of the nobility, and as their 
privileges will give them no influence, we will 


ſee whether that, or any thing elſe they poſ- 


ſeſs, ean influence the courts of judicature. 


if we calculate the weekh of the peers at 


an annual rental of 7ooo/. each for the three 


| Kingdoms, which is by far too great, it 


amounts to three millions and three hundred 


and eighty-eight thouſand pounds; and if we 


take the thirteen millions and a half of people, 


and average their's at 25. each a day, which is 
by much too little, it amounts to four hundred 


and ninety-two millions ſeven hundred and 


fifty thouſand pounds. By this calculation it 


muſt appear demonſtrative, that what can poſ- 


-D 2 ſibly 
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fibly be ſpared out of ſuch an income, will not 
ſuffice to influence the people in a maſs.” IVE 
wil next HR to FINE courts. * HO! 


Lord Hare, ehe n of ihe laſt e cen- 
Piers was accuſed: of bribery and corruption, 
and though High Chancellor of England, and 
one of the moſt learned men of his a Was 
found guilty Wy 170 _ 4 ned. abe 


| Jord N in the year uss, co! 0 ittec 
murder on his ſteward, and being tried IT the 


Lords, was condemned and 98 


Land ablage, in the year 1795, was tried 
for a libel on a Mr. Sermon, an attorney, by 
printing a ſpeech which he had delivered in 

the Houſe of Peers, and being in the court of 
King's Bench, before Lord Kenyon, found 
guilty by a jury of commonerr, was fentenced 
to three months imprifonment in the King' 8 
Bench priſon, fined 100/. and to give ſeeurity 
| for his good behaviour during three years, 
| Himſelf in 2000. and two fureties in 100/. each. 
ö (| From theſe few inſtances, for, to the credit of 
1 the peerage there are not many, we may ſafely 
104 ceonclude, that under our conſtitution a Peer can 
WIR no more infringe the laws than a Commoner. 
11 ; I be- 


YON 


nl 8. 2 pes ; 


139 
J believe it will never be diſputed that our Jaws 
act equally on all the ſubjects of the empire ; ; 


nor that a Peer, any more than a beggar, can 


do an injury to the meaneſt of his fellow ſub- 


jets without incurring the penalty of his 


tranſgreſſion ; ; indeed, if there is perfection on 
earth, it is on an Engliſh bench. I believe we 
muſt give up our ſearch after the privileged 
claſſes, for Jam convinced we ſhall not find 
them among the nobility ; we might perhaps 
diſcover ſomething of the kind in the charter 
of the city of London, and other corporations; 


but as the lady's ſenſe of propriety could never 
have intended ſuch lofty language for any other 


than the higher orders, we will leave the good 
citizens in quiet poſſeſſion of what ] believe 
the ariſtocracy will never envy them; though 


it muſt be confeſſed that every advantage which 
the public at large could derive from heir char- 


tered privileges is long ſince accompliſhed, It 


does not then appear- that in criminal cauſes 
the perſonal influence of the ariſtocracy, either 


in their own houſe, as a ſupreme court of ju- 


dicature, or in the court of King's Bench, 


though preſided in by one of their own body, 


can avail them any thing. Let us, however, ſtill 


proceed, and examine the amount of their in- 
fluence on particular perſons, among the peo- 
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ple at t lar ge, and afterwards in the Houſe of 


* 
* 


| The perſonal influence of a noble, or that of 

any other man, can extend, where the laws 
qperate equally, no farther than his tenants, 
his tradeſmen, or ſuch whoſe perſons are im- 
mediately employed by him, unleſs it is occa- 
ſioned by that fair good will which is no more 
than a voluntary offering for abilities, or ſome 
other quality acceptable to thoſe who make 
the return, Now, ſuppoſe a nobleman to poſ⸗ | 
ſeſs an annual income of Joool. one half in 

land and the other in tenements; the former at 


leaſes of 290). each, and the latter at 20/. and 


that they are all under his Lordſhip's influence; 
the number amounts to 188 only, which, 
among 27,892, is no very large proportion of 
the public; how many thouſand manufac- 
turers have ten times that number in their im- 
mediate employment? But this is more than 


the truth, for it does not neceſſarily follow, 


that becauſe a man rents a houſe, he muſt be 
under his landlord's political influence; though 
it muſt be confeſſed, that if he takes a farm on 
leaſe, and that leaſe is a ſhort one, provided he 
has no other dependance, it is more than pro- 


bable Ve would be. Thoſe, however, who 
are 


E 5 


are employed by the tenant muſt not be ſup- 
poſed on that account to be influenced by the 
landlord, as every one acquainted with country 
people will no doubt confeſs. Should the no- 
bility, however, by any means whatever, pro- 
cure a decided influence in a number of ſmall 
communities, which haye the election of 
members for the Houſe of Commons, and 
ſhould the aggregate amount of the numbers ſo 
returned, occaſion an yndue influence in that 
aſſembly, the public would have reaſon to 


= dread the conſequences. We will therefore 


proceed to the examination of a circumſtance 


= which it muſt be confeſſed is an important one, 


and ] enter on the ſubject with diffidence, as 
wiſhing to ſoften the aſperity of that cenſure 
which is generally thought to be well founded; 
and yet ſenſible that ſo great a conſtitutional 
lawyer as Judge Blackſtone, amongſt many 
others, ſeems to lean againſt me, though not 
decidedly, for he only ſpeaks of a change, 
Where he ſays, ** if any alteration might be 
„ wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the preſent frame of 
*« Parliaments, it ſhould be in favor of a more 
complete repreſentation of the people.. 


V 
. 
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The Houſe of Commons conſiſts of 558 
members ; and, according to the publications 
which were made ſome years ago in order to 

prove the extent of an undue influence, the 
: rumbers were as follow: : L 


| 38 Boroughs ad: towns ſaid to be) 
returned by commoners, at 

2. each ; 

. 16 Do. do. by peers TY com- 
5 -- moners jointly 7 Op” 
6 Do. do. * peers 2 each 1280 


4 Do. do.] only 1 each. 4 133 | 
122 2 Ede 240 


As this ſtatement was made with a deſign 
to remove the apparent evil, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that it does not fall ſhort of the truth, though 

one would ſuſpect it rather exceeded, when we 
| ſee three towns in the liſt that contain 1000 
voters, and two of 800 each. As, however, 
no influence can be injurious if there is an 
Equipoiſe to it, the 32 which are ſent jointly 
by peers and commoners muſt be put out of the 
queſtion ; and, deducting the 76 which are 
returned by commoners from the 1 32 returned 


by 


1 


N 


by peers alone, leaves a ſuperiority in the latter 


of 56 members to be counter- balanced by the 


318 which are confeſſed to be independent 


elected. 


Perfect independence is no where to be 
found, for we are all at times influenced by 
ſome motive or other beſides that which pro- 
ceeds from truth. Many a man thinks he has 
that bright ſtar of perfection in view, and yet 
is biaſſed by ſome paſſion, weakneſs, or miſ- 
judgment, which influences his beſt intentions. 
That action alone is virtuous or vicious, not 


as it is right or wrong, injurious or beneficial, - 
in its effects, but as it proceeds from a virtu- 


ous or vicious deſign. Men well educated and 
informed in the habits of the world are there- - 


fore beſt calculated for the office of ſenators, 


for they are moſt likely to be uninfluenced by 
improprieties, as being poſſeſſed of jud gment and 
diſcernment. - But ſtill a human being, however | 


complete his knowledge, will be in ſome degree 


influenced by his particular pecuniary intereſt ; 
he who derives his income from lands or mer- 


chandize will unintentionally lean towards that 
ſcale which bears the weight of his intereſt ; 


his neighbour's ſcale will generally be found 
wanting, and peeve A ſecondary conſideration. 


It 


SS 


It therefore becomes neceſſary that every intereſt 
whatever ſhould have its proportioned repreſen- 
tatives in the great aſſembly of the people. 


Members from counties are beſt calculated, in 
general, to defend the landed intereſts; thoſe 
from cities, trade; univerſities, learning; and 
boroughs, when under influence, but not other- 
wiſe, the other intereſts of every denomination. 

If theſe laſt were to return their own members 
totally without influence, they would conſtantly 
become injurious to the community, inſtead of 


_ affording that benefit which they do at preſent, 


They would return members of their own cor- 


porations, and their confined. educations and 


inexperience by ſuperior proportioned num- 
bers would greatly embarraſs the reſt of the 
Houſe.—Unleſs there was a pecuniary or other 


- intereſt which the voters valued more than that 


aſcendancy, where would be the inducement 
ta ſend ſtrangers in their ſtead? And if the 
voters were ſo numerous in each town as to be 
above purchaſe, where would the army, the 
navy, the Eaſt India Company, the Weſt India 
planters, the colonifts, the funded and other 
monied intereſts, canals, mines, ſhipping, Ire- 
land, the Houſe of Lords, and the King, find 
advocates ? not in the prejudices of farmers,. 
handbolders, merchants and {hopkeepers ; and 

be 
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Lords ſhould ever be avoided; but from the 


| King it never comes, except in caſes of the ut- 


molt eee 


The words bribery and corruption, when 
applied to boroughs, are often uſed to terrify 
the unthinking, but when we come to examine 
cauſes by effects, we ſhall not unfrequently find 
that the imputation is falſe in its conſequences, 


though true in fact. The practice does not 


always introduce venality into the Houſe of 
Commons, for many an independent member 


pe it remembered, that a negative even in the 


re IE WTI 


comes in by pecuniary influence. When the 


practice riſes to an inordinate height, no doubt 


the Houſe will apply a _— 


The effects tell me aha this reaſoning is 


founded in truth, for on examining many of 
thoſe queſtions, which in the Houſes of Par- 


liament are brought forward by the ouzs for the 


ſole purpoſe of teazing the ins, we never fail 


to diſcover as great a proportion. of theſe in- 
fluenced borough members and their patrons 


on one ſide as on the other. Where, then, is 
the injury of this influence? in the ſame 


ſources whence formerly originated the objec- 
tion to the ſupport of armies in times of 


peace, 


peace, and the purchaſe of army commiſſions # 
ſometimes in diſcontent, ſometimes in miſ- 
judgment. As long as we ſee the general wel- 
fare on the increaſe, and our liberties, when 
neceſſary,“ fenced in by additional ſecurity, why 
thould we require any innovation? Who knows 
dut the effects might prove fatal to the real 
intereſts and liberties of our cguntry? We par- 
don tbe fly, which, crawling on the cornice of 
fome ſtately edifice, cenſures a trifling imagined 
ürregularity, becauſe it has a microſcopic eye; 
this a more noble mind will paſs unnoticed, 
and, viewing the collected pile from a reaſon- 
able point, will admire the dignity, firmneſs, 
Proportion, and beauty of the whole, 


We now are come to what is marked as the 
third diviſion of this ſubject.— An agrarian diſ- 
tribution, the uniform promiſe of all equaliſers, 
is nothing but a trap; a promiſe which thoſe 
who make, know perfectly well the impoſſibi- 
lity of accompliſhing. Suppoſe, for a mo- 
ment, an equal divifion of property to-day ; 
A, B, andC, go to the gaming table to-mor- 
ee e IP band of JO? 


* Vide the deciſion in the Court of King's Bench on 
general Warrants, trial on Somerſet the black man, the 
zury- -byl in trials for libels, &c. 


it 


1 


it 
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it vaniſhes into vapour. Mark the juſtice alſo 
—Two men ſet out in life with equal contigu- 


ous' property; the one, a ſober, induſtrious 


being, riſes eafly, watches late, and by attention 
improves the beauties of nature, His neighbour, 
a character the-very reverſe of the other, and, 

by an oppoſite conduct, neglecting to cultivate 
his own lands, comes in time to want the com- 


mon neceſſaries of life; ſtill retaining, how- 


ever, a great admiration for the beaurres of na- 


ture, he makes a treſpaſs on his worthy friend, 
who remonſtrates on the impropriety of his 


conduct; the other, by this time become a 
perfect ſans-culotte, with one hand ſtops his 
mouth with the Rights of Man, and with the 


other knocks him down for a monopoliſer ; 


| behold, once more, the ſpirit: and very {ſubſtance 
of equality! 3 


— 


We will now examine the fourth divifion— 


One characteriſtic of a free government is, that 
every man ſhall have the power of chuſing his 


own pleaſures. and amuſements; for, as Black- 
ſtone ſays, Let a man be ever ſo abandoned 
in his principles, or vicious in his practice, 
provided he keeps his wickedneſs to himſelf, 
** and does not offend the rules of decency, he 
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* is out of the reach of human laws. But 
if a father, poſſeſſing property, has been-extra- 
vagant, or even unfortunate in the ſelection of 


5 expenditure, the ſon muſt neceſſarily work, not 


only to acquire the pleaſures, but frequently the 
very neceſſaries of life; and what increaſes the 


diffieulties of obtaining them is, the numerous 
competitors he has to contend with, fer every 
one being emulous to procure employment un- 


derworks his fellow, and thereby reduces the 


wages, until much work is done for a little 
money. This is the life of commerce, for if it 


was not ſo we ſhould have no manufactures at 


all. As ſoon as an article ceaſes to give ſuffi- 


cient profit to pay the workman a little more 
than enough to ſupport him and his family, it 


is no longer made; and it never can do more 


than that ; for if the wages which are paid 
were more than enough for this purpoſe on one 


article, there is no reaſon why they ſhould not 
be ſo on all ; and the inſtant that was the caſe 


the workman would derive no benefit from it; 
for though he might form a riſe in his own 


trade, a riſe on thoſe articles which he pur- 
| chaſes places him where he was before; there- 


fore no man can recelve any real and laſting ad- 


hl. b. i. c. 1. p. 124. 
vantage 


profligate. 


(BS) 


vantage unleſs the riſe is partial, and then it 


becomes a proportioned injury to others; if 


the conſumption is foreign, then the impolicy 
becomes evident, and the riſe brings its own 
puniſhment.* ' As the wages muſt be enough 


to ſupport a large family, a ſaving, induſtrious, 


fingle man, or one who has few or no children, 
may lay up ſufficient, from theſe circumſtances, 


to increaſe his profits, by becoming a principal 


inſtead of an inferior. In ſhort, there 1s firſt 


a competition among workmen, then between 
merchants, and finally with nations. From 
hence we may conclude, that the enjoy ments of 


life are for the ſober and "induſtrious, and the 
labours of it ultimately for the drunken and 


* Formerly the orders from Liſbon for ſatins were ver 
great, and the journeymen weavers in Spitalfields finding 
themſelves in demand, inſiſted on an increaſe of wages ; 
after various conteſts they obtained their ends. This cir- 
cumſtance, added to the increaſed price of raw ſilks, obli- 
ged the maſters gradually to make that article ſo ſlight that 
the orders were no longer ſent, and now no ſatins are made 


except for home conſumption. That competition which 


tends to improve the quality of an article, or to make it 
cheaper, will increaſe the quantity of a manufacture, and 
every means that has a contrary effect muſt tend to anni- 
hilate it.— This was the caſe at Taunton, this is the ſame 
in Spitalhelds, and will be the ſame every where, 
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The moſt enthuſiaſtic republicans have ever 
been poſſeſſed of ſlaves. The Spartans,* La- 
cedæmonians, and Romans, among the an- 
cients; the New Englanders, in the laſt cen- 
_ 10 and the 3 e Caro- 


linians, 


» M. Hetvertus, tom. ir. p. 588. 


4 During the ſummer of 1637 the war was carried on 
with the greateſt energy, and with that ſucceſs which vi- 
gour, when conducted with common ſenſe, will always 
procure. The Pequots defended themſelves with the ſpi- 
xit of a people contending for their country, for their exiſ- 
ſtence. But ſuperior arms and knowledge, and perhaps 
bravery, prevailed ; and this tribe was extirpated. The 
priſoners were either tranſported to the Weſt Indies, and 
there ſold for ſlaves, or reduced to a more painful ſervi- 
tude in New England, becauſe they daily beheld thoſe re- 
gions where they had once enjoyed freedom and happineſs. 
The allies diſagreeing with regard to the property of the 
female captives, butchered ſeveral of them with a barbarity 
which would have difgraced a better cauſe, —Chalmer's 
Political Annals, b. 1. C. 12. P P- els 292. 


6 


— — 


It is worth while to accompany the: preceding. note 


with a paſſage from Hutchinſon's oy of Maſſachu- 
ſets, v. i. p. 75» 


% Intolerance was interwoven. into the frame of that 


ce government which Maſſachuſets had created for itſelf. 
« From the public proceedings of thoſe days, it is evident 
« that inquiſition was made not only into the public de- 
_* clarations and practice of men, but even into their pri- 

© vate judgments. The miniſters of that ſanQified re- 
gion preached againſt toleration as a fin in government 
« that wauld bring down the judgments of heaven upon 
tc. the land. Even the gentle ſpirit of the Muſes was over- 

" borne by the univerſal degeneracy, and throwing their 


per ſuaſive 


3 
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linians, and Georgians, at this moment. The 
negroes in the Weſt Indies, and ſouthern parts 


of North America, are. really treated like ma- 


chines, and if this obſervation of our fair au- 


W thoreſs had been intended for a proof of honeſt 


reſentment in favour of theſe poor wretches, 
heaven forbid it ſnould have attracted from me 
any other than a reverberated ſigh for their diſ- 
treſs ; but to tell the inhabitants of this iſland 
that any of them are treated as machines, is cer- 
tainly' a deviation from that candour for which 
the enthuſiaſm itſelf of a republican can never 
plead excule, 


I muſt beg pardon of the lady for the little 


ceremony with which J have treated, not her, 


but her opinions, in this paſſage. I have never 


read a ſingle line of the pamplet from which 
the above extract is taken, except what is con- 
tained in the paragraphs inſerted in the Monthly 
Review for Auguſt, 1792, and which accident 


alone brought under my attention. In idly 


turning over the leaves of that publication I 


ce perſuaſive influence into the ſcale of perſecution, they 
„ promoted the unchriſtian temper of the times. The 
following are the dying lines of Governor Dudley: 


L Let men of God in court and churches watch 
« Ofer ſuch as do a toleration hatch, 
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faw a favourite name; and as thoſe publica- 
tions of this lady, which I had before 
read, had always given me pleaſure, I ſtop- 


| 


ped to pay a viſit to an old friend; the ele- 


nce of the language induced me to proceed; 
but I ſoon difcovered ſuch a collection of re- 


publican opinions as were never before, I be- 


lieve, aſſembled in ſo ſmall a compaſs. The 


French, even at this day, with the aſſiſtance 


of all their new-coined phraſes and refinements 
on republican phrenzy, might have written a 
volume on this ſubject, and in the end have 
reſorted to their moſt barbarous deeds to eluci- 
date the text; but ſo energetic is the language 
of our fair authoreſs, the proves with Loxd 
Roſcommon, that 


e The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 
«© Drawn to French wire would through whole pages 
„ ſhine,” | 


One would fain hope the experienced miſery 
of the preſent age in other countries may induce 
poſterity in i to lay aſide thoſe fooliſh delu- 
ſions which can never be realiſed ; but that 
hope will ſoon vaniſh when we recollect the 
annals of this country in the laſt century. We 
may therefore truly ſay with Mr. Hume, in 

4 „ yain 


( 6 ) 


„ yain is the page of hiſtory held forth to 


„ mankind,” they never will profit by it. If 
they did, the French might have ſeen the ſame 
doctrines, formerly the pretence, as they are 


at this time, for involving mankind in Utopian 


projects, formed to gratify the turbulence of 


thoſe whoſe ruined fortunes ſtimulate them 
2 N 3 0; 
to become the mountebank patriots of their 


country. If they were its real friends, they 
would ſtop where reform was accompliſhed, 


but this they never do; for, like the modern 


French, the deſperate fanatics of the laſt cen- 
tury, | | 


« Whoſe flender meal was ſhorter than their grace, * 


firſt drew in ſome well-meaning people to join 
them in a reform of real abuſes ; and under 
that diſguiſe inſinuated their republican viſions 
until they acquired undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 


W the goverment ; in which ſometimes a knot of 


tyrants, and at length a ſingle one, blundered 
during ſixteen years. Finally, when the peo- 


ple had fatally experienced the miſerable iſſue 
of truſting to fair promiſes, and a leſs ſkilful 


* Miſs A. L. Aikin's Poems. 


Vs. ruler 
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ruler than the one they had lately ſerved, gave 
them the opportunity, they made an unre- 
ſtrained offer of the crown to its lawful heir. 
And ſhall we enable the deſcendants of theſe 
ſame people, with the ſame pretences, to try 
the ſame experiment? Shall we forego the 
happineſs of increaſing proſperity and wealth, 
under the limited monarchy, with which we 
are now bleſſed, to make another trial of their 


{kill in government, their faith in oaths, and 
their religious moderation? 0 


cc Shall we on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
cc And batten on that moor bg 


It may with truth be ſaid, that the errors 
which are interwoven in our conſtitution are 
not evils of the laſt importance, and that they 
never oppreſs the poor; they are the remains 
of former times, when the world was leſs en- 
lightened than it is at preſent ; but, like excrel- 
cences on the human body, to ſhave them off at 
once might produce evils dangerous to life; we, 
therefore, ſubmit to bear them as well as thoſe 
which modern manners and cuſtoms produce, 
— | „ N TY 
Sh. Hamlet, 
„ ns | | with 
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with patience, and until a fit opportunity of- 

fers to correct them with judgment. Happy 

for us who know we have the remedy within 
our own power, when prudent attention to the 
general good will admit of the application. 
We are not to be taught by every ignorant ll 
quack what food is beſt ſuited to our conſti- 
tutions; we are competent by long experience — 
of increaſing health to judge for ourſelves. 
Let thoſe take, who would adminiſter the | 
poiſoned draught ; we ſhall ſoon diſcover the j 
effect by their convulſed, diſtorted, and ema- 
-- ciated ks. | GO 


I have thus far endeavoured to ſhew that the 
cauſes of poverty are not imputable to the ſu- 
perior vice, luxury, or extravagance of this 
age. I have next pointed out ſome of the 
moſt predominant cauſes of poverty, which 
has led me to prove, that if the poor con- 
tinue in this ſituation, it is no fault in the 
conſtitution or government of the country ; 
but, in general, their want of ſaving and in- 
. 5 
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Thus far we have treated of poverty as it 
Loncerns the individual. We ſhall now ſpeak | 
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ſtating the conſequences of poverty, 


of it as it affects the publ 


to ſhew the impor 


of it is to the nation. 
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' CONSEQUENCES or POVERTY. 


commiſſion of crimes, encumbrance to 


the public, or emigration. In either of which | 


caſes, the community at large are eſſentially 


intereſted: for though the importance of a ſtate 


depends on its riches, no matter for the pre- 


ſent where centered, its happineſs muſt proceed 


from equality.—Not that equality, which, as 
we have ſhewn, ſome viſionaries fancy would 
be the effect of an equal diviſion of Property; 
nor that political equality, which republicans 
make the idle and ignorant believe, though the 
leaders themſelves know otherwiſe, will pro- 
cced from an extinction of all rank, and exiſt 


in elective rulers only; but in that, where a 
man feels a ſecurity of perſon and property, 
derivable from laws, which are made to operate 


towards him as they do on others; which 


enable him, by induſtry, to riſe above want, 
and to live independent of either public or 


private charity, Our minds become humbled 


by receiving charity ; we have no longer that 


E 4 ardour, 


f | E conſequences of poverty are either the 
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ardour, that ſpring for exertion in youth, or 
dignity in age, which keeps us from the com- 


to thank, and as it were, to bend the knee for 


his daily bread, he feels like a ſlave, and is 
too apt to act the part of one; but he who 
is above want, though but a little, looks upon 
every fellow- ſubject as an equal. | 


Crimes of a minor kind uſually originate 
from poverty, or from that pecuniary diſ- 
ability which leaves a perfon in want of thoſe 


things he thinks neceſſary for his happineſs, 


or abſolute exiſtence. I ſay, which he Hinte 
e for though his wants may be i ima- 
ginary, he is not the leſs induced to commit 
crimes; he fancies them eſſentials, and the 
operation on his mind is the fame as if they 
were ſo. It, therefore, becomes the duty of 


a wiſe government, to prevent that man from 
committing crimes, who is moved thereto by 


falſe notions of happineſs, or from neceſſity ; 
—to prevent his being tempted, by falſe hopes, 
to quit his own for other countries ;—and by 


gratifying him, who wiſhes, by induſtry, to 


extricate himſelf from his needy ſituation, 


ORIGIN 
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' ORIGIN or CRIM ES. 


Jr. we inquire into the origin of crimes, from 
their very birth, we ſhall find, that they as 


frequently proceed from others as ourſelves; 
we ſhall ſee, that a perſon educated in the 
moſt exemplary manner by the parent, has re- 
ceived ill impreſſions from the ſervants, his 


play- mates, or the accidental reading of im- 
proper books; ſome, by their very parents, 


are initiated into vice from the cradle: over- 


fondneſs, or example, encourage the daily 


exerciſe of paſſion, lying, tattling, and cruelty 
to animals; drunkenneſs comes in, at an 


advanced period, with leave to ſpend money 


without accounting for it. If perſons thus 
bred are ſuddenly left to their own inexpe- 
rience, they will fall into difficulties, then 
commit crimes, in order to extricate themſelves, 
and thus glide into a dungeon. Paſſions of all 
kinds, ie to exceſs, by being ſubjected to 


no controul, lead to the commiſſion of crimes, 
which induſtry, and the reflection of a ne- 


ceſſary ſubordination, in order to procure the 


encourage- 
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tion, and idle company ſerves to promote it, 


N 


encouragement of others, would correct; but. 
a fancied independence hurries on to diffipa- | 


It is not eaſy to correct bad habits. of any 
kind; much leſs thoſe, which, under ſuch 
circumſtances, are flattering to our paſſions, 
A perſon, who in his infancy has been 
frightened by ſtories of ſpectres and appari- 
tions, though convinced of the folly, will find 
his imagination inventive, in extreme, to raiſe 


up monſters, in addition to thoſe furnifhed by 


others; he will, perhaps, urged by reaſon, 
experience, and the pain of the impreſſion, 


_ endeavour to get rid of the ſenſation ; and thoſe 
who really exert themſelves, will effect it:* 


but if we find ſo much difficulty in removing, 
what, not only reaſon, but inclination, prompts 


us to accompliſh, how much more ſhall we 
Experience, where we have the reaſon only to 


do right, and the more forcible inclination ta 


do wrong. It is a * TO with 


Hercules, 


Such, however, who having eſtates to ſup- 


port extravagance, and though wicked, avoid 


the commifſion of crimes Which arc > uy 


injurious 


ious 
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injurlous to the property and perſons of others, 
come not under the laſh of the laws; it is, 
therefore, the poor, and not the opulent, who 


will now become the objects of our attention. 
The former, when idle, are too apt to intrude. 


on the induſtry of others; the latter, by want 


of induſtry, and even by their vices, contri- 
bute to ſupport chem. We now come to "es 
Kiculars, | 


_ Thoſe temptations to evil, which are too 
thickly ſown throughout this kingdom, are 
cauſes of crimes. Unfortunately, ſome of 


W them are intimately interwoven with the exi- 


gencies of the ſtate, and others are become, 
from immemorial cuſtom, and'ancient tenure, 


== the abſolute. property of individuals. — The 


exigencies of government are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, relieved by the ſale of ſpirits, and lot- 
tery tickets; the evils of which are ſo nume 
Tous and obvious, and ſo much has been ſaid, 
and written, in vain, that the bare mention of 
them in this place is ſufficient. No one that 


has lived in the neighbourhood of a. foreſt, 


but muſt have remarked the ill effects which an 
unlenced property has on the poorer ſort of 
people. Their ſavage manners and debauched 


_ morals, are a proof of this aſſertion. It is 


wonders 


2 
wonderful, how much time they will loſe in 
ſtealing the wood, in hunting up a half. ſtarved 
hog, or cow, in the day; and in killing the 
game at night. Indeed, where there is much 
game, the crime of ſtealing and plundering 
anything elſe, is from infancy rendered per- 
fectly familiar. It is impoſſible that a child 
can be continually exerciſed in an unlawful act, 
and ſee his parents ſo employed, without be- 
coming ever after indelibly addicted to the 
commiſſion of whateyer {ſuits his immediate | 
purpoſe, The ſame cauſes will produce the 
fame effects in one country as in another; and, 
having long been accuſtomed, at intervals, to 
ſee the manners, and to hear the converfation 
of thoſe ſettlers in America, who inhabit the 
foot of the Allegany mountains, I have ſince 
been very much ſtruck with the ſimilarity of 
theſe, and the poorer claſs of inhabitants, in 
and about Epping Foreſt, although fituated 1q_ 
near the metropolis. A human being, living 
in a ſavage ſtate, has few wants; and, in the 
warmer regions, thoſe wants are eaſily ſup- 
plied ;—on that account he poſſeſſes many vir- 
tues, which are unknown to him who is in a 
ſtate half-way between the Indian and thofe 
who live in a perfectly civilized ſocicty ; for, 
with all that is moſt dif, guſtful in the former, 

the 


(n 


© wants of the latter make him more ſelfiſh 


ved and vindictive. Gf 

the 3 | e 
uch smuggling, certainly 4 crime in itſelf, is 
ing alſo the mother of others. When a number 
der- of men get together, ready to commit an act 
nid that is contrary to the laws, and for which they 
add, are liable to be puniſhed, being in continual 
be⸗ T apprehenſion of detection, and reſolute to de- 


fend the property, in which they are intereſted, 
they are apt to fortify their courage by ſtrong 
liquors, and by herding together become rude 
and profligate in their manners; and addict 
themſelves to drinking, gambling, cruelty, and 
ſwearing; until, by degrees, like pirates, their 


the lives being in continual danger, they acquire 
Rok nearly the ſame diſpoſitions and brutiſh feel- 
, of ings. When a gang is broke up, thoſe who 
"in are not ſeamen, from long diſuſe of orderly 

4% labour, become wreckers ; or adopt ſome other 
ving mode of life, which 1s but little more criminal 

the than the former, and end their lives by the 


common hangman. — Smuggling, however, 
from a wile attention paid to it by our preſent 
miniſtry, is no longer that extenſive evil it was 
tormerly, lets; 


There 


19 
There is alſo, in London eſpecially, a fouria | 
in, from which ſprings, either directly or 
indirectly, the greater part of thoſe robberies, 
that bid defiance to the continued exertions of 
our police; but being attended with a fancied 
advantage to the diſtreſſed, it is: permitted to 
exiſt, notwithſtanding the numberleſs evils it 
occaſions. I ſhall readily be underſtood, to 
mean the pawnbroker's ſhops, Great reſtraints 
have been put upon them,* no doubt; but 
their exiſtence, in any ſhape, is ſo mon- 
ſtrous an evil, that nothing leſs than extirpation 
can do juſtice to the public. There are great 
varieties of people, who lodge goods at theſe 
places; it will not be amiſs, in a general way, 
to enumerate ſome of them. Every deſcription 
of the lower claſs, who are profligate, and 
are poſſeſſed of other people's property, for a 
ſhort period, in order to cleanſe, affort, or 
manufacture, have dealings with pawnbrokers. 
They will find a variety of excuſes, for not 
bringing the goods home at the uſual period. 
In all probability, the reaſon is, that they 
have been at theſe ſhops of abomination. They 
will then carry home a part, under pretence, 
that they have not been able to finiſh the reſt, 


* 33 Geo. III. Co 56. 
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get ſome money in advance, and with it re- 
deem the remainder. There are bad people, in 


every one's recollection, who have made uſe 


of theſe receptacles, as a temporary means of 


procuring liquor; ; ſome by pawning their own 


property, and ſome, that of others. . At the 


| beſt, it is a ready temptation to procraſtinate 


thoſe exertions, which would ſoon relieve their 
wants ; but moſt of us know, from experience, 


| that we too frequently put off a neceſſary effort 


till another time, provided we can ſupply the 


preſent want, even to a diſadvantage. Mr. 
W Shandy's creaking hinge is known to every 


one ;* and though one drop of oil would have 


4 fave Triſtram” 8 Aber a diurnal mortification, 


the hinge was ſufiered to creak on, and occa- 
ſion more petulance than a matter of real conſe- 


quence. But theſe are trifling evils, which fall 


f chiefly on the lazy, and thoſe who want 


economy; for it is not of much conſequence 
to me, whether my linen is brought home on 
Saturday night, or the middle of the next 
week, provided I do really get it at laſt: nor 


is 1t a public injury, if a drunken fellow of a 


huſband pawns his wife's and childrens' 


cloaths whilſt ſhe is out, induſtriouſly earning 


a Life and Opinions of Triſtram Shandy. 
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fomething to make up for his profligacy. But 
it is of great conſequence, that a man, Who 
robs me of my watch on the highway, or has 


broken open my houſe, and ſtolen my linen and 


plate, ſhould have no place to convert thoſe 


articles into money. What is it to the public, 


whether there are one, two, or twenty honeſt 
pawnbrokers ?- a thief will only avoid them; 
and if there is one rogue in the trade, that one 
is ſure of the moſt cuſtom, and is certain, like- 


wiſe, ' of the moſt profit, becaule, it is proba- 
ble, the goods will never be redeemed. 


F once refided in a conſiderable town in the 
Britiſh colonies,* where, from the pecular 
circumſtances of the place, robberies were not 


frequent, for I have actually known two fub- 


ſequent aſſizes without one criminal proſecu- 
tion, —For the curſe of this place, a fellow fat 


up as a pawnbroker, where there never had 


been one before ; ayd as he ſeemed to thrive, 
another followed his example. The conſe- 


| quences were ſoon ſo intolerable, that the whole 


community joined to hufit them down, for houſe- 
breaking and pilfering became frequent ; the 


* Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 


trials; 


But 
ho 
has 
and 
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neſt 
m,; 
one 
ike« 
oba- 


the 
ullar 


fub- 
ecu- 
V fat 
had 
rive, 
onſe- 
hole 


ouſe- 


* the 


rials; 


( 


co urts were almoſt wholly employed in criminal 
trials; at length the two gentlemen, themſelves 


made. their appearance! at the bar, and were 
puniſhed accordingly : the town, in 'courfe, 
returned to its former * 


It muſt be confeſſed, that there appears to 
be caſes where people labouring under tempo- 
rary diſtreſs may experience a real advantage, 
from receiving a loan at a pawnbroker” 8 ſhop: 5 
we will, for a moment, admit this caſe in 
its utmoſt latitude, ſtill it is very unfair that 
the reſt of the community, and more eſpecially * 


che city of London, and other great towns, 
and the country for many miles round them, 
not 


ſhould be ſubject to ſuffer ſo much as they 
do, in their perſons and property, for the 
fake of the trifling conveniency which this 
nuiſance affords to a very ſmall proportion of 
the community at large; and where there are 


| many arguments which will make it doubtful 
whether there ever did exiſt a ſingle inſtance, 


in which the party would not have been highly 
benefited by {ſtruggling for relief in ſome 
other way ; or, who by a prudent anticipation, 
might not have made proviſion for his pre- 
ibs diſtreſs. In ſhort, whilſt government 
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* medy for crimes, becauſe, as it has been be- 
fore obſerved, they in general proceed from an 
impertect early education ;* and beſides that 
the world has eſſentially differed on the prin- 
: ciple, they deviate ſtill more in the Practice of 
W this requiſite, The moſt certain, method at 
W preſent is to apply the prevention to a more ad- 
vanced period, which may be e nay 


Encourigenvine to do well, Ss 

Dread p x OPEN + fs 

Afro e to 5 dalle, 

The legiſlators of che world have in general 

| made uſe of the ſecond of theſe methods alone 
| to prevent crimes, and the conſequence has 

been, that the laws themſelves are guilty of 

more crimes than the wretches they are meant 

to reform, If by a variety of means they in- 

Cite the paſſions and the appetites ; if at the 


* M. Helvetius, tom. iii, and! iv. 
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fame time that they plant a tree with the faireſt 
fruit, they leave it as acceſſible to the touch 
as to the ſight, the robbery is much more im- 
putable to the legiſlators than the culprit. But 
we are too apt in all our endeavours to apply a 
remedy to the effeft inſtead of the cauſe ; thus, 
if a man in want of bread becomes a thick, the 
ws hang him as an example to others, ; give 
him employment and you prevent the crime, 


A joint offer of puniſhment KY] reward. will 
operate in favour of each other, for when a 
man fears the former, i it will induce him to en- 
deavour with redoubked exertion to merit the 
other; if the latter ſhould. fail, it is a ſure 
| ſign that the former is but ill calculated for its 
end; and that its failure may be attributed to its 
nature, prope, or uncertainty. 


I remember before the Ai war it was 
the practice to ſend all the convicts from Great 
Britain and Ireland to that continent; and 
though the coloniſts. would not ſuffer them 10 
be landed as convicts, ſtill they were introduced 
as indented ſervants; the people were the ſame, 
no matter for the name. Vet though the an - 
nual exportation from hence was great, the in- 
babitants of that part of the Britiſh dominions, 
and 
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and in the country places eſpecially; lived in 
the moſt perfect ſecurity. This was not owing 


to want of opportunity, for throughout North 
America, except from New York to the north- 


ward, and then only near the ſea coaſt, the 


people lived very detached, and were obliged to 
travel a great deal. This ſecurity was occa- 


ſioned by two principal cauſes, plenty of em- 


ployment and infallible detection. Their four 
years indentures were chiefly bought by the 


country people, in whoſe ſervice they generally 


found good food, cloathing, and plenty of 
work, Each, for his own ſake, kept his ſe- 
cret, and having none of his old companions to 


aſſociate with, ſoon loſt thoſe habits which in 


that country would have been uſeleſs ; for in 


the ſouthern provinces eſpecially, any perſon of 


a ſuſpicious appearance, travelling without a 
paſs, was ſure to cauſe inquiries; and if his 


anſwers were not very well adapted to the queſ- 
tions aſked him, he was certain to be detained 
in priſon, and ſtayed there, until the whole 


neighbourhood was advertiſed of him, 


This vigilance may not be dna ſo practi- 


cable in this country as it was there, but afford - 
ing the means of employment — Watching as 


F 3 narrowly 


a 


— — 


— 
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narrowly a8 poſlible—making proſecution eaſy 


—plving ample rewards for detection —ſtop- 


ping every known avenue of eſcape—and pu- 
niſhing infallibly both thieves, and eſpecially 
receivers, would go a great way. towards it. g 
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| ENCOURAGEMENT TO DO WELL. 


A nations, of whoſe biſtory we have any 
| remains, have had amongſt them. ſome 
men of ſuperior underſtanding and virtue, to 


whom they looked up for leſſons of morality ; 1 
that is, for inſtructions in what manner each in- 
dividual ſhould beſt act towards his neighbour, 


in order to receive a return of kindneſs ; that 
by mutual ſacrifices of temper and property, 


the whole nation ſhould be as happy as the na- 


ture of humanity would admit. This anſwered 


very well in the firſt ages of ſociety, when the 


ſole object of each member was to do what was | 


right, and all he wanted- was to be taught the 


path. But in ' proceſs of time the object was 


reverſed”; then, the ambition or reſentment of 
ſome, the avarice or prodigality, of others, 
madeit neceſſary to enforce, by laws and puniſh- 
ments, that ſyſtem" which it) W . the” real inte- 
reſts of the collective body only to. preſerve, 
and of each i individual to hk upon. As 
Tiches increaſed; comforts an ſuperfluities 
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kept pace with them, which brought thoſe to 


poverty whoſe finances were incapable of ſup- 


porting their idleneſs or extravagance. © They 
then became a burthen on the"generofty,” ve 
nity, or ambitian of the rich, and almoſt always 
continued in that ſituation, unleſs by running 
into debt, they became the ſlaves of their credi- 


tors; for ſlavery in former times was generally 


a Cloſe attendant on a man's misfortunes, whe- 
ther they originated from war or peace.“ This 
ſituation of the poor, in general, deprived them 
of the ability of riſing ſuperior to their humbled 


_ Nations, by that induſtry which now in this 


country, at leaſt, is within the power of every 
one who enjoys mental and corporeal health. 
Formerly they poſſeſſed no other means than by 


an attachment to ſome powerful man, who 


might place them in ſituations where they 


could oppreſs others and enrich themſelves, 


The aboliſhing of the feudal ſyſtem has ſome- 
what improved this wretched policy ; and if a 


+» Fhe modern nations of Europe have, in general, 
diſcovered the impolicy of making flaves of their fellow = 
citizens, and bf priſeners of war z and will, ſhortly, no 
doubt, be aſhamed of that infamous traffic, which, what- 
ever thoſe whoſe minds are wholly engroſſed in trade may 
think, is as injurious to the real intereſts of the planter as 
the merchant ; and is, beides, cruel, and altogether un- 
juſtifiable, THE. 27101 r SIS 
5 dure 


—— 


e "OP 
dure the partiality which is ſhewn to nobility, 
whilſt he has the induſtry to earn, and the fru- 
gality to lay by money, he will not now find 
ſo many impediments to independence as for- 
merly, It is our happy lot to have gone be- 
fore the reſt of the world in this reſpect, as in 


many others; and we may truly ſay, that ſhort 
of the throne there is no cuſtomary or legal 


diſability whatever to prevent the pooreſt of the 
people from riſing to the moſt enviable ſitua- 
tion in ſociety, Nay, more, ſuch are the num- 


berleſs voluntary gifts, and the immenſe taxes 


annually expended on the poor, that there re- 
quires ſome caution leſt this increaſing benevo- 
Jence ſhould have a tendency to incourage in 


Fe poverty and idleneſs.* 


This moſt lenient branch of the prevention 
of crimes, will include 


Education, 


Sacieties and other F. mundarians, 
'T axes, and 


— Regulating the Neceſſaries of Life, 7 


„ This * probably de the effect of the bill now . 
depending i in Parliament, v were it to pals. into a law 


Vide the Sr ance 
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Peron we enter on the ſubject of educa. 


tion, we will endeavour to remove one 
great obſtacle to the correction of bad cuſtoms, 
Uneducated people are too much inclined, from 
want of reflection, or rather from indolence of 
thought, to receive, without examination, an 
eſtabliſhed opinion as a truth, and thereby 
render their actions liable to be guided by falſe 


maxims, and their children in conſequence to 
be improperly educated. It gives them leſs 
trouble in the. firſt inſtance, but the ultimate 


confequences create difficulties often inſur- 
mountable. Amongſt theſe errors there is 
none fo generally 1 injurious to the education of 
youth, as the opinion that our diſpoſitions and 
propenſities are born with us; that a particular 
quality, habit, or practice, is natural to us. A 
parent impreſſed with this __ will never 
thoroughly exert himſelf to p reyent” or correct 


OP 


in infancy what is evidently 3 
he thinks the attempt would prove uſeleſs; nor 


can it be expected that thoſe to whoſe care the 
child 


9 


child is after wards confided, will undertake a 


taſk which they are leſs intereſted to effect, and 


which has become more difficult from the 
length of time ſince that habit originated. 


Nothing can properly be called natural 


| which is not inſtinctive; that is, it is natural 


for a human being to walk by means of his 
feet; it is his nature to take hold of any thing 


he wants to eat with his hands, and to convey 


it to his mouth ; but it js not our nature to do 
either goes or evil, 


| Throughout'the works of creation, we find 


| the utmoſt general regularity, and the moſt uni- 
| form wiſdom. He muſt be blind, indeed, 


who does not ſee, and diſingenuous who does | 


not confeſs,. a deſign in every thing. There is 
not in all the infinite variety of animate or ina- 


| nimate beings, which come within the extent 
of our obſervations,” one ſingle object whoſe 
properties we have diſcovered that i is not as ex- 


cellent as it ought to be. Whenever we can 
compare its known qualities with the neceſſities 
of the being for whoſe uſe it is intended, this 
fact invariably becomes evident. But yet the 
Divine Being has hidden one half of the creation 
from that animated part of it which is in a ſtate 

- of 
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of nature, that is, in a ſtate of inſtinct only. 
Brutes, therefore, never dig the earth for its mi · 
nerals; thoſe of them which feed on fruits never 
dive into the waters, not do thoſe which live 
in, or on the waters, ever climb the trees. The 
| brute creation, in a ſtate of nature, is univer. 
fally the ſame; in the ſeveral claſſes of each in- 
dividual ſpecies, they continue invariably the 
ſame methods of defence, and of procuring 
food; each claſs continues to practiſe its own, 
and never adopts that. of another ; they never 
improve, they never change, they never do ei- 
ther good or evil, Vegetables, in a ſtate of na- 
ture, being created for animals in the ſame 
Rate, always continue as they were formed. 
Advance another ſtep, and we ſhall ſee the hu- 
man being, in his original condition, perfe& 
to be ſure, but perfect only as an animal ; and 
for that reaſon, making no other uſe of the 
profuſion which ſurrounds him, but barely to 
exiſt, becauſe every thing which is in à ſtate of 
nature is ſufficiently excellent for that purpoſe. 
In this fituation the animal man is not even on 
a par with the animal brute. - When he makes 
uſe of the reaſoning faculties,” they raiſe him a 
degree higher ; then, and not till then, other 
animals become ſubordinate for his uſe ; and 
| F317] os d tc .08 
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| the productions of the earth, by his oukives 
| tion, beg 


. * * 


We may Aden ally Wn WIS as mths 
natural imperiect qualities of inanimate things 
are amply ſufficient for the brute creation .in 2 
ſtate of nature, and for man, in the ſame ſtate, 
it is to exerciſe. the mental quality that alone 
makes it neceſſary, animate and inanimate be- 
ings ſhould poſleſs in their nature a capability 


of improvement. It js for this end the tacit | 


command of the Almighty, that nothing ſhould 
improve until moved thereto by the agency of 


the mental faculties, which his wiſdom has 
thought proper to implant in man alone. The 


mental power, which is a diſtinct and additi- 
tional endowment, being thus beſtowed on 
the animal, in order to promote ſome deſign 


above the ſtate of nature, when in exerciſe, E 


not before, raiſes the poſſeſſor ſuperior to the 
brute. It being then evident, that a ſtate of 


nature, merely, is at beſt but a ſtate of inſtinct 


only ; ; and every child, when juſt born, being 
in a ſtate of nature, it follows that the mental 
embrio at the moment the animal ſees the light, 
is juſt as much, but is no more a mind hon the 
acorn is a tree; and the only eſſential differ- 


ence between a brute and a child is, that the 


latter 
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latter poſſeſſes another ſenſe, and is capable of 
intellectual improvement, of which the former 


is not. A man is therefore ſuperior to a horſe, 


and a horſe to an oak, for each riſing ſuperior in 
his creation, poſſeſſes one or more um or 
ſenſes, of which the other is deficient,” 


There is that order in al the oth of the 
creation, and at the ſame time ſuch economy, 
that we may ſafely draw inferences from ana- 
 logy ; and when we perceive all the brute ani- 
mals in it feed and defend themſelves by the 
means which their Creator has in a peculiar 
manner aſſi igned to each, we ſhould conclude 


that all his creatures in their formation have 
each been his ſingular care; and that if man 


confeſſedly the weakeſt of the creation in a ſtate 
of nature, by the exerciſe of his mental powers 
becomes the ſtrongeſt; that following the in- 
tentions of his Creator, by the means of what 
we have termed another ſenſe, he comes to know 


the difference between good and evil; this fa- 
_ culty deſigns him for ſome ſuperior end, which 
in this life, at leaſt, is demonſtratively pre-emi= 


nent —His actions, when flowing from that 


ſenſe, are no longer a ſuperiority of inſtinctive 


cunning, of the claſs which nature has given to 
the fox, the dog, and other animals, but free 
0 and 


WS 
and optional, progreſſive and improveable. In 
this it is that people confuſe themſelves by, en- 
deavouring to draw a parallel between the rea- 
ſon, as they call it, in animals, and that of 
human beings ; but in vain, for the difference 
is as much in its nature as in its degree. They, 
it muſt be confeſſed, as well as ourſelves, pro- 
ceed from cauſes to effects, and learn by expe- 
rience to avoid what is injurious to their ſafety ; 
but we may trace all their actions to habit, 
ſclt-preſervation, fear, pleaſure, and the at- 
tainment of food. Almoſt all animals poſſefs 
memory, and many have the ſenſes of ſmell 
and hearing ſo very perfect, as frequently to 
deceive us into a belief that they act from rea- 
ſon. It muſt, however, be admitted, that dogs. 
which of all the reſt of the brute creation have 
| attached themſelves in a peculiar manner to us, 
appear to poſſeſs ſomething ſuperior to other 
| brutes ; but their moſt remarkable actions, and 
we muſt ſuppoſe that many are invented, 
| which border on the maryellous, never go be- 
yond the expreſſions and purſuits above enu- 
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. Man enjoys not only a ſuperiority in every 
ching, except the bodily faculties of the brute 
] creation, but he is ſuſceptible of mental plea- 
ſure 
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fure or pain, which he derives from the neceſſity 
of diſtinguiſhing between virtue and vice; 
either of which it is within his freedom to 
adopt, and the ſelect ion or practice of the one 
or the other do, of themſelves, neceffarily and 
equitably beſtow on him the minuteſt grada- 
tion of that reward which he merits.—A 
good man will abſtain from the commiſſion 
of certain actions, becauſe, though beneficial | 
to himſelf, they are injurious to others; from 

the ſame motive, he will exert himſelf for the 
advantage of his fellow-creature, though the 
reſult may be injurious and unpleaſant to 
him. In ſhort, his actions proceed from a « 
ſenſe of what is right, without any reference to | 
conſequences ; and he never fails, by ſelf- 
approbation at leaſt, to enjoy the reward of 
his merit; to which is generally ſuperadded 
advantages in the reſult, which a crooked policy 
always tarniſhes, if not deprives him of. It 
this ſelection of what is right was more fre- 
quently practiſed by men of ſenſe, than by 
thoſe who are leſs quick of apprehenſion, 
we would, of courſe, attribute it to judgment 
and {uperior underſtanding; but it is not ſo ; 
for good men, as well as bad, are of all degrees 
of faculties. The conſcience, which is evi- 
dently placed in the human breaſt, as the alarm 

os and 
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and guide to this diſtinction, is, therefore, 
very properly inſtinctive, or involuntary, and is 
the only inſtinctive property we poſſeſs. It is 
a faithful centinel, that never ſleeps, if we 
inſtruct him in his duty; and even if we do 
not, the coarſer features of morality, which are 
univerſal and uniform throughout the human 


race, will never permit us to wander far from 


that path, which will lead us to our real 
intereſt, provided we liſten to its dictates. In 
ſhort, it is evident to our own individual ſen- 
ſations, that our actions, in themſelves, are 
ſufficient to reward us with the brighteſt heaven 
or the moſt infernal torment; which proves 


that we reaſon from future conſequences, and 


not from the hope or fear of immediate effects. 


Hence it is evident that the mind of a human 


being, at the moment the body which it in- 
habits is produced to perfect exiſtence, is no 
more than a carte blanche, capable of good or 
evil impreſſions. It is, in truth, that ſtate of 
perfect mental freedom, without which there 


is neither virtue nor vice; for though the 


monitor within gives the alarm, it never ſways 


our actions. 8 


I therefore conclude, that impreſſions, fa- 


vourable to ſociety, are as eaſily made as thoſe 
G 4 of 
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ofa. contrary tendency ; and if man's chief 
happineſs, and the principal advantages which 
his community can derive from his fellowſhip, 


are to be acquired from the proportion of 
good which is infuſed into his mind, * there is 


no duty ſo great, there is no intereſt ſo import- 
ant to the public, as the education of the poor; 
and thereby impreſſing them iſt, with thoſe 
habits in their infancy which, when they go 
into the world to work for a living, will, at 


leaſt, be favourable to that 467/ĩty of riſing in 


ſociety, which will not only benefit themſelves, 
but enable them, in turn, to perform the ſame 
good office to others: —and, 2d, with thoſe 
ſentiments which alone can conſtitute the virtue 
of their lives: for moſt certain it is, that if 
intending to do right, we act what is wrong, 
that is not vice; and if, deſigning to act ill, 


we chance to do well, that is not virtue. It 
1s therefore as neceſſary, i in this preſent ſtate 
of ſociety, to teach children the diſtinctions 
between right and wrong, as between virtue 


and vice; the former vary with the circum- 
ſtances, but the latter are immutable. They 
ſhould be taught by their ſchool-maſters the 
practice of the one, and by the clergy a love 


M. Helvetius, tom. iii, 62, h.19, p. 209. — bid 
tom. IV, . 105 os I, P. 481. 
for 


CY) 


for the other, in ofder, as has been oft em · 


phatically expreſſed, to become as wiſe as 


ſerpents, and as harmleſs as doves,” We will 
now ſpeak of education, as it regards the ability 


of arriving to that ſtate of ſociety which has 


before been termed equality, that is,. indepen 
dence in pecuniary circumſtances, 


In this ſenſe, education is an improvement 


of nature, and nature may be termed the flock 
on which we engraft education. It is with 


us as with plants; there are ſome which in 


their original formation are better calculated 
than others to receive that improvement, but 
there are few of us who, though uſeleſs by 
nature, may not by art be brought to produce 
what, in ſome degree at leaſt, is beneficial to 
ourſelves and to ſociety. Were it in our power 
to refine perfectly on education, we would 
never apply a graft to a ſtock, until we had 


previouſly aſcertained that the one was adapted 


to the otlier; that is, we would never ſtrike 
out a plan for a young perſon's purſuits in 
life, until we had diſcovered that his genius 
and diſpoſition were ſuited to it. This will 
do in gardening, becauſe we know that the 
nature of the ſtock is uniform, and we judge 
with certainty of it from the ſpecies; in hu- 
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man beings it varies, according to thoſe im- 
preſſions which the firſt years of life, or infan- 
cy, have imbibed. We, therefore, can ſeldom 
diſcover the nature of the ſtock, until it is too g 
late to apply the graft. The education of 
infancy is always entruſted to thoſe who, 
generally ſpeaking, are, either from prejudice 
or ignorance, the worſt calculated for that 
duty, I mean parents and ſervants; and this 
for two moſt eſſential, and, no doubt, indiſ- 
penſable reaſons: affectionate preſervation of 
the object, and economy; for there can be no 
heſitation in deciding, that if all mankind had 
the ſame affections, it would be beſt to educate 
children, from their very birth, in a public 
ſeminary, and this obſervation neceſſarily fol- 
lows, were that the caſe we ſhould require no 
education at all: and ſo it is in politics; the 
beſt government in theory is a pure elective 
republic, but then, it implies univerſal and 
unabating virtue, and love for each other and 
our country ; under which perfection we want 
no government; for mankind, devoid of am- 
bition, would never ſeek ſuperior command; 
free from prejudice, they would never beſtow 
it, and poſſeſſing the virtue to do right, they 
would never attempt what was wrong. 


As 


( ror} 


As our efforts towards a general Improve- | 
ment of our nature in the firſt age are vain, 
we muſt do our utmoſt in the ſecond, or what 
in general we denominate .ch//dhood, and in 
this we ought, except in particular inſtances, 
to ſuit the education we give to that ſtation 
in which we find the pupil. When we de- 
viate from this rule, it ſhould never be but in 
the upper line of that claſs, or when the mind 
gives early indications of ſome peculiar bias. 
If from vanity or a blind attachment we ex- 
ceed—if from avarice or neglect we fall ſhort, 
the riſk we run is equal, and is generally 
attended with fatal conſequences ; by the for- 
mer we elevate the mind beyond - pecuniary 
circumſtances, by the latter we depreſs it, in a 
ſituation where the hands are above employ- 
ment. Education of ſome kind is abſolutely 
_ neceſſary for the poor; without it they could 
never riſe in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, even 
under our government, beyond that ſphere in 
which they ſat out; with a proper education 
they have the ability, by gentle ſteps, which 
always afford the moſt permanent happineſs, 
to ſupply the vacancy left open to them by 
the profligate, whoſe anceſtors accumulated the 
riches they have ſquandered. This ab:{:ty is 
the great excellency and ſupport of our politi- 

G by 1 


cal ſyſtem; it is, and ought to be, the ſole aim 
of that liberty we ſo fairly boaſt of. Stimu- 


lated by it, we ſhould endure our preſent 


poverty with patience, and ſeeing no excluſive 
privilege in others to bar againſt our hopes, 
we ſhould redouble our efforts, and ſubmit to 


preſent diſappointments with the promiſe of 


future ſucceſs; perſeverance perhaps gives it 


to us; if ſo, we enjoy it agreeably to our 
fancy, in the moſt perfect ſecurity, and then 


we leave it to poſterity; if prudent they enjoy 
it as we did, if not they make room for others, 
as others did before for us. Our principal 
object, therefore, ſhould be, to render this 


legal ability as extenſive in practice as poſſible.“ 


The 


* Liberty is the power of doing, without lawful im- 
pediment, all which we (judging by the rules of truth and 
equity) would wiſh that * others ſhould do unto us.“ To 

decide fairly on this ſubject, we muſt diſcharge from our 


minds all that is ſelfiſh ; and beeauſe we ſee another in a 


ſtation that excites our envy, not wiſh to pull him down, 
in order to aſſume his place, but firſt examine the ſteps 
by which that ſation was acquired, and then ſee whether 
the road, though open to him, is ſhut to us. When 


people arrive at pre-eminent pecuniary advantages, it 
muſt be by either ſuperior abilities, induſtry, good fortune, 


or villainy. The firſt is the gift of heaven, and may be 
improved by the ſecond, which is in the power of all; 


the third may happen to every one, and is, therefore, 


equal; and the fourth ought to be the envy of none, . for 
jt is rarely ſucceſsful, and always bears its own curſe 
along with it. Do we envy cxalted rank? What is it? 
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The children of the poor may be SHOP 
into the WIG, deſtinations : 


15 Trades, or ſuch buſineſs as will find chem 
employment for life. 

2. Navigation. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. The hired ſervants employed in trades. 
5. Servants employed in domeſtic work. 

6. Thoſe manufactures which require only the 
temporary aid of children, who are after- 
wards. ſent back to ſeek another mode of 
living. 


In the iſt and ad of theſe claſſes, nothing can 
be more evident than the neceſſity of a previous 
education ; and when they get it, it is chiefly 


2 name which gives no Colid advantage, but a title which 
one perſon out of twenty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred 
and ninety-two carries, to diſtinguiſh him as one of a 
corps, which the wiſdom of ages has thought the beſt 
calculated to guard the political and civil rights of the 
people, againſt the encroachments of that individual in 
whom they have lodged the power of protecting them 
againſt each other, and againſt their enemies. A body of 
men who, at the ſame time they render this eſſential * 
fit to the people, guard that individual from an intemper- 
ance, which never fails to inſpire the beſt- informell 
Popular aſſembly that ever old Time ſaw collected t 
gether And even this claſs, privileged in name only, 
is, and has been, as acceſſible to us, and by the ſame 
means, 28 it became ſo ta one half of its preſent poſſeſſors. 
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by reſiding in towns; for traders are more 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of education than others. 


The charity and free-ſchools, eſtabliſhed chiefly 


by citizens, are of great advantage to them ; 
and though they cannot include the whole, 
yet the moſt neceſſitous, if ſo inclined, gene- 
rally receive the relief which their fituations 
require. The other claſſes are the moſt numer- 
ous and moſt ignorant. Having no means 


of education at home, and being too widely 


diſperſed to take advantage of thoſe public 
eſtabliſhments which are already founded, 
their only profitable employments are gleaning 
in harveſt, or picking hops in thoſe few 
counties where they grow. Weeding grain is 
now very much diſuſed, the great improve- 
ments in agriculture having rendered the prac- 
tice leſs frequent. The conſequence of this 
idleneſs often proves fatal to their morals as 
long as they live; for it is from ſeven to four- 

teen that the morals are formed, as it is from 
the birth to ſeven that attention is neceſſary to 
correct the temper. If there are no eſtabliſhed 
ſchools, ſomething muſt be paid from the 
earnings of the parents, and where they happen 
to be profligate, there is the leſs to ſpare for 
this purpoſe, and more need of it; for, inſtead 


of perfect idleneſs, which would only be a 
negative 
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negative evil, they are employed i in pulling the 
hedges to pieces, and in other pilfering, until 
they become perfectly indifferent to every 
moral duty. Thoſe of the 6th claſs are chiefly 
collected from pariſh workhouſes, and when 
they become too big for the profit of their 
| employers, are ſent about from one place to 
another, to ſeek a living as they can. As this 
diſcharge i is about the age of fourteen, provided 
in the interim they were taught to read and 
write, which with their cloaths and food is 
the leaſt which can be required of their em- 
ployers, every encouragement ſhould be given 
to this new method of promoting our manu- 
factures. It is one of thoſe plans which, if 
well regulated, would form the chief happineſs 
of the poor ; but if neglected, and left ſolely 
to the diſcretion of intereſted individuals, 
avarice, that bane of human happineſs, will 
Took with callous indifterence to every preſent 
and future miſery 1 in others. a 


The 


. Nothing leſs than an 48 of parliament can put this 
molt eſſential affair univerſally upon a proper footing. 
Many particulars are neceſſary to be provided for. 

iſt, The wholeſomneſs of the buildings in which 
they work and lleep. 

2d, Their cloathing, food, and cleanlineſs. 

3d, Hours of relaxation and ſleep. 


th, Medical aſſiſtance. "MF 
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The periods of ſeven and fourteen years, as 


diſtinguiſhed by infancy and childhood, appear 


to mark the two firſt ages of our lives very 
diſtinctly. 


We ſhall find that the next ſeven, from 
fourteen to twenty-one, or what is called youth, 


— p 7 


is not leſs worthy of attention. During the 
period of childhood, the leſſons of temper 


learnt in infancy begin to be put in practice 
and in this of youth, thoſe which originate in 
childhood, ſuch as the rudiments of literature 
and morality, together with a continued prac- 


tice of the firſt, ought to conſtitute our im- 
mediate care, Thus a human being, as he 
advances in life, ſhould accumulate inſtruction. 
In the age of youth a foundation ſhould alfo 
be laid for religion, for at that time the under- 


ſtanding gradually becomes ſufficiently capaci- 
ous to receive it; and after his arrival at 
twenty-one, or what the law conſiders as per- 
fect manhood, he will be induced, when 


thoroughly initiated in the ways of the world, 


5th, Teaching reading, writing, and a netic. 
Unleſs theſe things are attended to, ſuch manufactures 
will prove the deſtruction of the people. The want of 
the tour firſt will ruin their health, and impede their 
growth; the deficiency of the laſt will hx-a conſiderable 
bar to their future advancement. Vide Appendix, No. I. 


tO 


to ſeek aſſiſtance from a ſource which young 
people generally neglect at firſt, but which 
diſappointed proſpects, breach of faith, and 
and frauds of various kinds, will finally con- 
vince them that it is a fund of conſolation 
againſt all the vexations that can beſet them. 
A man in misfortunes, who has never been 
impreſſed with the hopes of a future ſtate, 
feels a comfortleſs void in his own breaſt, 
which drives him to deſpair. Seeing that the 
world is indifferent to his ſufferings, he feels 
i dignant at a treatment which, perhaps, he 
hs not merited, and turns from it with a 
reſentful diſguſt ; but when the firſt emotions 
are over, and he looks into himſelf, Hen it is 
he becomes deſperate. Cut off from every 
hope of relief, all the reſource he has left is, 
to quit a world which offers him nothing but 
the mortifying view of others happineſs, and 
his own, as he thinks, irretrievable misfortunes. 
If he poſſeſſed a proper ſenſe of religion, it 
would afford him ſpirit and reſolution to 
ſtruggle againſt misfortune, and to deſpiſe the 
contemptible and ſordid conduct of thoſe who, 
when his efforts are.crowned with ſucceſs, will 
again receive him, with .as much apparent 
friendſhip as if they had never quitted him. 
Religion, in every tranſaction of life, preſents 


to 
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to a good man but one ſentiment, which is, 
that, whatever be the event, he never ruſt 
art an act which is in itſelf wrong ; even 
though the immediate benefit be great, 'and the 
| tranſaction beyond the reach of diſcovery : for 
In the end, it will never fail to be its own 
— here and hereafter. If there was 
no more in religion than the temporal ad- 
vantage of ſuch a belief, the good that would 
reſult from a general acceptance, would become 
an object to promote it: for ſimple as it is, 
nothing could ſo much tend to eſtabliſh real 
honour and virtue ; but united inſeparably with 
futurity, it receives a ten- fold brilliancy, 


The writings of moraliſts have in general 
the fault of being too minute for common uſe. 
They ſpin ſo very fine, and endeavour to enforce 
ſuch numerous leſſons, that young minds 
get confuſed with the nice and multiplied 
diſtinct ions. They are beſides frequently pre- 
mature, and loſe their effect for want of being 
perfectly underſtood; they are ſo many excel- 
lent materials, which want order to form the 
arch, and a key to unite them. This key is 
truth; for a child, who from its cradle is 
taught, that ſpeaking truth, and acting 
under its influence, is ultimately the beſt po- 


licy, 


( 199 ) 
licy, will never do otherwiſe. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that by the folly of thoſe who have 


the charge of children, the groſſeſt untrutks 


are continually uttered, ſometimes to deter, at 
others to ſtimulate; they are more frequently 
puniſhed for acting ill, than for telling a falſe- 

hood in order to conceal it; whereas the former 
is tranſient, and perhaps the effect of misjudg- 
ment, but the latter ſoon becomes a rooted evil. 


W Parents, and others, ſhould never even 7n/inuate 


falſhood ; for the child will moſt aſſuredly de- 


tect the impoſture, and in future adopt that 
method, which has been taught him, to avoid 
an inconvenience, or acquire a benefit: and 
once ſucceſsful in practice, it will prove too 
durable to be eaſily eradicated. It is aſtoniſhing 
what vices and frauds proceed from falſhood. 
Hypocriſy i is the practice of vice under the garb 
of virtue, and under that habit it will do more 
miſchief than a legion of ruffians. It holds 
forth benevolence and good-will to all mankind, 
in order to ruin their private peace, or to ac- 
quire Property which appears at too great a 
diſtance, or is too ſcecurely guarded to be pro- 
cured by other means; it is a ſilent worm, that 


imperceptibly eats to the vitals before it is giſ- 


covered, Could any one who had been from 


his F WONT puniſhed for every falſhood, and 


even 
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even pardoned for a fault on telling the truth, 
ever become a hypocrite ? no, children are 
taught hypocriſy from the cradle. A man ſells 
a horſe, or any thing elſe, with a falſe cha- 


racter, his object is to gain an inſignificant 


benefit; but he puts his. reputation with his 
family and the public at a riſk, and he loſes 


it infallibly, except among a community of 


ſharpers ; and then the practice of deceit be- 
comes uſeleſs. But a child ſhould always be 


taught, and be made to feel, that whatever be 


the immediate advantage of falſhood, it will 
never fail to be dicted; and whenever that 
happened, though a month after, it ſhould be 
puniſhed as if it had juſt taken place. Thus 
tutored, if at an after period occaſions offer of 
acting in tempting opportunities, the original 
impreſſions will never fail to decide. The old 
adage, ** that honeſty is the beſt policy,” will 
| induce him to forbear where conſcience points 
out the impropriety. In ſhort, it may with 
confidence be aſſerted, that no perſon ever be- 
came wicked without previouſly paving the 
road by falſhood and deceit. 


Po inculcate ſuch important leſſons is the 


duty of the clergy ; as every thing which can 
promote religion and morality ſhould be. But 


unfortunately, 


E 

unfortunately, in this country they are not pro- 
perly ſupported and diſciplined; and the con- 
| ſequences are, that too much being required on 
one hand, and too little afforded on the other, 
the poor, whoſe ſober and orderly manners are 
of more importance than we are apt to imagine, 
are left to themſelves. As it is of real im- 


portance to know the truth, I will attempt 


an impartial inveſtigation of the faults on both 
ſides. 


The public of any country is e 
the ſovereign of it; and a tumultuous, im- 
perious, and unreaſonable tyrant it is; capri- 
cious and revengeful in proſperity, and a diſ- 
united gang of ſavage plunderers in adverſity. 
This, the experience of the world has taught 
us; and it is to correct ſuch inevitable conſe- 
quences, that all nations have, timately, ſev 
lected one or more individuals from among 
them, to repreſent the whole community ; and 
that ſelection is called the government. In 
this country, our's is compounded of every 
ſpecies that the ingenuity of man has been 
able to contrive. For this purpoſe we have a 
variety of officers, who have their ſepamte 
duties; for which they are accountable to 
pg in rotation, until the whole executive 


centers 


(n) 


centers in one office, which is that of the king. 


His ſubordinate officers, branch out into a 
variety of directions, independent of each other, 
though ultimately accountable to the chief ma- 
giſtrate, the aſſembly of the nobles, and the 


people, by their repreſentatives. Among theſe 
officers are the clergy, who, from ancient 


_eſtabliſhmepts, are of various degrees 3 the 
archbiſhops, and biſhops, having, under the 


king, the immediate admiſſion- and controul of 


the whole body. 


In former times, we know, that the ſuper- 
ſtition of an ignorant people ſuffered the clergy 


to aſſume an aſcendency over their minds, and 


thus enable them to procure emoluments to 
their offices, totally unfitted for their profeſ- 
fions; which were poverty, mortification, and 
humility: and, as theſe were really, if ſincere, 


too baſe and degrading for the human mind, 


ſo being hypocritical, they never exiſted, but 


in name; in their ſtead, they actually practiſed 


grandeur, ſenſuallity, gluttony, and pride: at 
length they ſtrained the bow too ar, and in 


the reign of our turbulent Henry, it broke. 


Since that time, the clergy have been much 


-nearer what they ought to be, for formerly they 


5 had 


( 13 ) 
had a hand in every miſchief, and now they do 
nothing.* 1 


Morality is like the practice of ſurgery, re- 
ducible to an unequivocal ſyſtem; founded on 
undeniable truths; and, therefore, on ſur- 
gery there ſeldom ariſes a diſpute ; but religion 
is more comparable to medicine, whoſe prac- 

tiſe is unſettled ; better now than formerly, 
| becauſe nearer connected with good ſenſe, and 
unfettered by that ridiculous Jargon, which 
tended only to embarraſs and perplex. The 
more ſimple any thing is, the better, except 
where the object is to keep in trammels, and 
to ſubject the underſtanding to the intereſted 
views of deſigning jugglers. It is, therefore, 


Though a negative is not ſo irkſome as an affirmative 
ill, let it be remembered, that we now are, from ſuperior 
educations, more capable of diſtinguiſhing, leſs patient in 
ſuffering wrong, and, that ſenſible of the advantage we 
derived from reforming this body in times paſt; we may 
chance to take them in hand again; for it is one bleſſing of 
our conſtitution, that our ability is always equal to the ne- 
ceſſity of exertion. The time is not far off, perhaps, 
when the legiflature, ſenſible of the advantage which 

| ſociety might derive from the clergy, if they were placed 
on a proper footing, will call them into real action. The 
only obſtacle at preſerit, is the danger of experiments in 
an affair of this importance; we know that this body has 
raiſed to itſelf a hoſt of enemies, who being enemies 
alſo to the conſtitution and government, would wiſh their 
total ſuppreſſion ; it is, therefore, neceſſary to be cautious, 

dut cautious I hope with reaſon. 


a. ſurely 


« Dan; and ſo each man according to his fancy will make 


41 244 J 


ſurely a fair queſtion to aſk, what more is 


neceſſary on this ſubject, than to teach us our 


duty towards God, which is religion, and to- 


wards each other, which is morality, with a 
view of thereby meriting a future ſtate of 
happineſs? 


Let us hunt through the whole wildernefs 
of fanaticiſm, metaphyſics, and theology, an- 
cient or modern, we can make no more of it. 
Whether thefe truths are handed down to us 
from one man, or from another ; whether they 
were divulged by God, or by, or through the 


interceſſion of a man, or a part or emanation 
of God's ſpir it or {ubſtance,* may, if we 


* So vain and luxurious are the wits of men in finding 


« out many inventions, and ſhaping to themfelyes forms 


and ideas of religions, every one eſteeming his own the beſt, 
and as much in love with his own imaginations, as Narciſſus 
b was with his ſhadow in the water, or Deucalion with his 


<« own picture. Some reject ſcriptures, —others admit no 
« other writings but feriptures. Some ſay the devils ſhall 
«© be faved,—others that they ſhall be damned,—others 


cc that there are no devils at all.—Some hold that it is 
« Jawful to diſſemble in religion, —others the contrary.— 
“Some ſay that Antichriſt is come, —fome fay not ;—others 
that he is a particular man, —others that he is not a man, 


but the devil ;—and others, that by Antichriſt is meant 
4 2 ſucceſſion of men ; ſome will have him to be Nero, — 

« ſome Caligula, —ſome Mahomet,—fome the Pope, 
« ſome Luther, - ſome the Turk, — ſome of the tribe of 
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doubt, and have leiſure, furniſh matter for 


curioſity, but it is of no real ſervice, even to 
the moſt Jearned and inquiſitive ; how then 
can it be of importance to the poor and igno- 
rant, who are incapable of underſtanding the 


arguments, and much leſs of ſeeing the im- 


« an Antichriſt, Some only will obſerve the Lord's day. 

* ſome only the Sabbath, —ſome both, —and ſome neither. 
« —Some will haye all things i in common, —ſome not.— 
« Some will have Chriſt's body only in heaven, ſome 


« every where, — ſome in the bread, —others with the 


= bread, —others about the bread, W FE under the bread, 


« —and others that Chriſt's body is the bread, —or the 


© bread is his body.—And others again, that his body is 
© transformed into his divinity: — ſome will have the 
© Euchariſt adminiſtered in both kinds, — ſome in one,. — 
&« ſome not at all. —Some will have Chriſt deſcend to 
“Hell in reſpect of his ſoul, —ſome only in his power, — 
«© ſome in his divinity, —ſome not all;—ſome by Hell, 


e underſtand the place of the damned, —ſome Limbus 


wa Patrum, —others the wrath of God, —others the grave.— 


* Some will make Chriſt two perſons, — ſome give him 


te but one nature and one will; — ſome affirming him to be 
c only God, —ſome only man; —ſome made up of both, — 
.-- ©. ſome altogether deny him ;—ſome will have his body 
* come from Heaven, —ſome from the Virgin,—ſome 
© from the elements. Some will have our ſouls mortal. 
te ſome immortal, —ſome bring it into the body by infuſion, 
& —ſome by traduRticn :— ſome will have the ſoul created 
&« before the world, —others ſeverally; —ſome will have 
ee them corporeal,—ſome of the ſubſtance of God, - ſome 
ol the ſubſtance of the body. — So infinitely are men's 
& conceits diſtracted with variety of opinions; whereas 
© there is but one truth, which every man aims at, but 
be few attain it; every man thinks he hath, and yet few 
* enjoy it.” A View of all Religions in the World, by 
Alexander Roſs, Fifth edition, 1675. Sect. viii. p. 23g- 
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pottance of the doctrine, if they did? In the 
mean time, in ſeeking after the ſhadow, we 
loſe the ſubſtance, and thoſe who pay their 
money fancy that what they part with, goes 
to enrich a ſet of people who uy them nothing 
in return. 


An office ſhould anſwer the end of its in- 
ſtitution, in particular when attended with 
great expenſe. Now as the employment of a 
clergyman ſhould be to inſtruct the people how 
beſt to do their duty towards God and man, 
the perfon to whom this truſt is confided ſhould 
reſide among them; he ought to be honeſt, 
decent, and ſober, at leaſt, for example's ſake ; 
and if he added good temper, a ſound judgment 
in diſtinguiſhing characters, and a conciliating 
diſpoſition, in order to harmonize his pariſh- 
ioners,* the neceflary character would be com- 
plete, provided his utterance was ſuch, 

ſhould make the fervice, and his ſermons, in- 
telligible and inſtructive ; for a perſon may 
read the ſervice in one manner, and a ſecond : 


* Whereas many of the parochial clergy for want of 
proper habitations are induced to reſide at a diſtance from 
their benefices, by which means the pariſhioners loſe the 
advantage of their inſtruction and hoſpitality, which were 

great obj ects in the original diſtribution of tythes and 
glebes for the endowment of churches, 17 Geo. III. e. 53. 


perſon 
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perſon in er the firſt will perfectly ob- 


ſcure, and the other render the ſenſe as clear. 
It may be ſaid, that this is requiring a great 


deal; but it certainly is not more than the im- 


portance of the object, and the magnitude of 


the emoluments, ſhould command. The buſi- 
neſs which the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
go through is greatly beyond it; their atten- 


dance on Parliament, the circuits, the terms, 


and the private conſultations, take up nearly 


every day in the year ; but we never hear any 
complaint of the judges :—that is a convincing 


proof they do their duty, and a very important 


one it is; but not as much ſo as that of a 
e 


The dy of a judge is to expound the laws 


to the juries, to give them advice, to regulate 
the proceedings of the courts, to enforce the 
duty of its officers, and patiently to hear the 
pleadings on both fides ; and having ſo done, 


with an attention that is neceſſary to make him 


maſter of the ſubject, to deliver an opinion to 


the jury, diſencumbered by ſophiſtry and chi- 
cane, But ſuppoſe him to be ignorant of the 


laws, unſteady and fluctuating in his advice and 


directions, and ſo wrathful, as continually to 


interrupt the Pleaders ; who, for a day, would 
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ſuffer ſuch a judge? and yet we ſee clergymen 


as deficient in every quality that is neceſſary for 
their office; for thoſe are at variance with all 
the pariſh, whoſe duty it is to conciliate their 
affections and accommodate their differences; 


ſtrangers to every one in it, except the moſt 


opulent, when it is their office to direct the 
morals of the poor and rich equally ; and 1gno- 
rant of the moſt eſſential part of the church 


ſervice, which is to read with energy what, 
from its ſuperior worth, merits the cadence of 


Demoſthenes, and the elocution of a Cicero. 
In this we certainly betray a moſt unjuſtifiable 
indifference, and the reaſon 1s, that our property 


is at ſtake in the firſt inſtance, and we will not 


ſuffer it to lay at the mercy of ignorance or 


| knavery ; but our morals and religion, to judge 
from our conduct, are, one would think, an in- 
terior conſideration, objects much leſs worthy: 


our care.— I will now endeavour to point out 
in what manner the clergy might become the 
greateſt bleſſing of the poor, and the community 
at large, by a conduct which ſome conſcientious 
and worthy characters among them actually 
practiſe ; for the ſimple act of going to church 
and hearing the ſervice read is not ſufficient ; 


it may produce a kind of decency whilſt they 
are there, but it certainly never acts fo forcibly, 


by 


ey 
by way of a perſuaſive againſt bad actions 
during the reſt of the week, as if the evils of 
the eſtabliſhment were fewer, and the advan- 
tages more numerous; for a ſolitary benefit, 
unleſs ſtriking, is not proportionably forcible; 
accompanied by another, it ſeems to multiply 
tenfold.—I will then point out the unreaſon- 
able expectation of ſome in reſpect of this 
body, and by what means a remedy may be 
applied to the whole complaint, without any 
eſſential derangement to the preſent eſtabliſh- 


ment, 


If the laws act by compulſion, it is becauſe 
the more lenient method of perſuaſion is ſup- 
poſed to have failed; but the real truth will 
appear on examination to be, that the dry let- 
ter of the law is the only eſſential means ever 
tried to prevail on the poor to act properly. 
No doubt, it has a great tendency to effect its 
purpoſe ; but ſtill it is not equal to that bias 
towards rectitude which early attention to mo- 
rals alone can give. It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that the clergy will or ought to take under 
their care the immediate ſuperintendance of 
children, unleſs they at the ſame time unite 
the dfice of ſchoolmaſter with that of paſtor ; 


and then it would not anſwer its end ; for the 
H 4 object 
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object of the latter ſhould be to make them. 
ſelves as much beloved as poſlible, which it is 
not frequently the good fortune of the former 
to experience, A clergyman, on receiving his 
office, ſhould conſider himſelf as relinquiſhing 
all the ambition and vanity of life, for the more 


ſolid enjoyments of domeſtic and parochial re- 


tirement ; and as the execution of his office in 
a proper manner implies, that the incumbent 


has received a previous ſuperior education, it 


is very reaſonable he ſhould be ſupported by 


means of an income which will at leaſt put 


him above feeling domeſtic diſtreſs, and the 


anxiety of thoſe who having more in view, 
make large ſacrifices of peace and comfort in 
order to attain a more diſtinguiſhed ſtation.— 
If, to benefit the public, a perſon accepts an 
office by which, from policy, he is prevented 
from riſing as high as others, it is reaſonable 
he ſhould be ſecured from falling below that 
ſituation of life which, to one who thinks and 
acts on reaſonable principles, includes every 


real comfort. The ſtation of a clergyman 


ſhould be equally free from contempt and envy ; 
he ſhould have enough to make him reſpect- 
able; and at the ſame time he is placed above 


the fear of poverty, he ſhould neither poſſeſs, 


the means nor the inducements to attempt an 
increaſe 


(1219) 
increaſe of affluence. His mind, thus tran- 
quil from moderate circumſtances, he would 
be able to give advice both by precept 
and example ; which, connected, forcibly ope- 
rate to make people better, but which, dif- 
united or diſcordant, only tend to make them 
draw compariſons little favourable to thoſe 
who afford it. How is it poſſible one can 
hear with patience a perſon preach morality 
who is notorious for a continued breach of it? 
Every word he utters being a ſatire on himſelf, 
our minds dwell more forcibly on the omiſſion 
which we find in him than on the importance 
of practiſing the duty ourſelves. But when 
numberleſs good offices and affectionate inter- 
ferences have, in private, cauſed people to act 
right, then it is that the prayers and public 
lectures on Sundays have that influence on the 


mind which it was ori iginally intended they 
ſhed have, 


Prayers were never deſigned either to make 
people better, or to obtain a benefit, which it is 
{ſuppoſed they ſtand in need of; but they ſhould 
be the fervent expreſſions of minds grateful for 
bleſſings received, and already impreſſed with 
L Proper ſenſe of their duty ; otherwiſe they 


become 
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become the importunate ſolicitations of diſcon- 
tented beings craving for more from an improvi- 
dent Deity eh acting by partial laws, requires 
to be reminded of our neceſſities. The ſervice 
of Sunday ſhould, therefore, be conſidered as 
no other than a public exerciſe of what has 
been privately inſtructed and practiſed during 
the week; and the ſermon an exhortation to a 
continuance of thoſe practices, and a recapitu- 
lation of their tendency hereafter. If, then, 
we adopt this public meeting as the ſole means 
of reforming the minds and manners, it is no 
wonder it ſhould fail of its aim. We might 
as reafonably expect an able phyſician in one 
who had never done any thing but attend me- 
dical lectures, | 


As parents and ſchoolmaſters muſt neceſſa- 
rily have the tuition of infants and children, 
it becomes doubly requiſite that they them- 
felves ſhould know and practiſe their own 
duty, in order to teach it to thoſe who are 
under their care; that theſe laſt, when they ar- 
rive at the age of youth, ſhould be better able 
to receive that initiation to religion, which, 
it has before been ſaid, ſhould commence at 
'Y this period. — 

5 | From 
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From hence it appears of what importance 
the duty of a clergyman is when he conſcien- 
tiouſly puts it in practice; and how much 
good may reſult to the public at large, and the 
poor in particular, from a faithful diſcharge of 
it. If every man could be brought to be con- 
vinced that his intereſt is moſt intimately con- 
nected with truth, and a conſequent Juſtneſs 
in his dealings, as it moſt certainly is, the 
world would be much better than at preſent ; 
but the misfortune 1s, that there does not exiſt 
in our ſociety any ſyſtematical and practical 
profeſſorſhip in this branch, as there is in chy- 
miſtry, anatomy, natural philoſophy, and me- 
chanics. It is certain that our clergy may be 
conſidered as religious and moral profeſſors, 
but they teach the theory only without making 
the truth of that theory demonſtrable by prac- 
tice, —Suppoſe a familiar inſtance : imagine a 
writing-maſter, reading a lecture on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from ſkilful penman- 
hips, let the language of this diſcourſe be moſt 
admirably calculated to the underſtandings of 
his auditors, let him deliver the utmoſt elo- 
quence wi ith the beſt manner of perſuaſion, 
and then diſmiſs his aſſembly, that each one 
may go home in order to execute what has 
been fo ably recommended ; 1s it probable that 


much 
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much good would reſult from all theſe pains? 


but ſuppoſe him to take paper, pens, and ink, 
and, after the lecture, ſet each pupil to put in 
practice the theory he has been taught; the 


\ 


reſult, I ſhould imagine, would be rather more 


efficient. A like conſequence would ariſe from 


practical morality. Two neighbours frequently 


create a quarrel by not thoroughly underſtand. 


ing each other's pretenſions, they will proceed 


to the utmoſt extent of hoſtility, and thus do 


each other irreparable injuries, until the trifle 


from which they originated is loſt in the diſ- 
pute. If there had been a peace-maker in the 
pariſh he would have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing, by a leſſon of practical 


morality, the advantages that may ariſe from 


honeſty, candour, and good ſenſe, when em- 
ployed to the benefit of others, and from diſin- 
tereſted motives. 


When a young man is educated for the 


church, he begins by learning the Greek and ; 
Latin languages, and he is taught them with the 
ſame preciſeneſs as if he, in turn, was deſigned to 


teach them to others; * whereas the minutiæ of 
grammar 


* Ce Suppoſons que l'etude de la langue Latine fat auſſi 
utile que peut- etre elle Veſt peu, et qu'on voulut _ 


o 


3 
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grammar ſhould not be the objects of his ſtudy ; 
but that morality which is equally pure in the 

works of the Greek and Latin heathens, and 
in the fathers of the church ; and that religion 
which is founded on the New Teſtament alone, 
as explained by the church to which the paſtor 
belongs. If he beſtows more time in-the ſtudy 
of theſe languages than is neceſſary to make 
him read and underſtand them with fluency, his 
education is certainly very ill calculated for its 
end; and the event will prove that he has had 
no time to beſtow on other ſtudies which his 
profeſſion alſo makes neceſſary. A clergyman 
ſhould have ſome knowledge of the laws and 
cuſtoms of other countries as well as of his 
own; that, when occaſions offer, he may ſhew 
the conſtitution of his country to that advan- 
tage which it merits ; and thereby render thoſe 
contented who erroneouſly think their ſitua- 
tions more burthenſome -and oppreſſive than 
falls to the common lot of human ſociety ; and 


*© le moindre temps poſſible en graver tous les mots dans 
la mẽmoire d'un enfant que faire ? L'entourer d hommes 
** qui ne parlent que Latin. Si le voyageur jette par la 
*« tempete ſur un iſle dont il ignore la langue, ne tarde 
pas a la parler, c'eſt quil a le beſoin et la neceflite pour 
** maitre. Or qu'on mette l'enfant le plus pres pollible 
de cette poſition ; il ſaura plus de Latin en deux ans, 
qu il n'en apprendroit en dix dans les colleges, "——— 
M. Helvetius, tom. iv. p. 596. 
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and alſo that his morality may go hand-in-hand 
with his legal obligations. He ſhould ſtudy 
oratory as a profeſſion, that his perſuaſion may 
ſucceſsfully operate to that object which is the 
{ole aim of the eſtabliſhment, | | 


The loſs of time, and conſequent deficiency of 
knowledge which is effential to the profeſſion, 
are not the only evils'attendant on a confined 
education; a narrow way of thinking is too 
often another conſequence ; beſides, a total 
ignorance of the world, which is a branch 
of the ſame noxious plant. A perſon, thus 
unfortunately bred, ſees crimes in the moſt 
venial failings, or diſregards thoſe little cir- 
cumſtances and ſmaller occurrences which 
more accurately diſplay a character than / the 
premeditated actions and ſentiments intended 
for obſervation.* Pride . and arrogance are 
other appendages ; for ſuch an education for- 
merly ſuppoſed a ſuperiority of learning, as 
all ſcientific books were then written in Latin, 
as a univerſal language. But that is no longer 
the caſe; there are few works of any conſe- 
quence written by the ancients but what are 
ably tranſlated, as well as thoſe in the ſame 


* 


* Lavater. 
lan- 


6 

languages by the moderns; and much learn- 
ing, of which the former were ignorant, be- 
longs excluſively to us. The generality of 


thoſe who have received any education are no 
longer to be ſubdued by confident aſſertions 


brought forward by any one; and unleſs opi- 
nions will bear the teſt of good ſenſe and ſound 
reaſon they now have not that force they had 
formerly, It muſt, therefore, be confeſſed, 
that if a boy's education is to fit him for a pro- 
feſſion or a trade, it ſhould point directly to its 
object ; and not by a ridiculous prejudice and 
= circuitous road, waſte his time in the minute 
f ſtudy of languages which will not afford him 
more information than can be acquired in his na- 
tive tongue.“ Were our lives even lengthened 
to an antediluvian extent, there could be little 
apology for throwin, away 20 years out of 5 or 
890 ; but to waſte ſo much out of threeſcore is 
an abſurd extravagance. I wiſh not to ſee ba- 
niſhed from the ſchools that critical knowledge 
which keeps up the purity of a language ; this 
would be as wrong as it would be vain to render 


* There cannot be a greater proof of this aſſertion 
than the neglect of our clergy in learning Hebrew: is not 
that language as neceſſary for a perfect knowledge of the 


Bible, as Greek is in order to underſtand the New Tels 


tament ? 
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that purity univerſal. Can it, however, be ſups 
ported by a general profeſſorſhip? or rather, is it 


not always in the hands of a few learned men 


who give the claſſical faſhion of the times? It 
was a feceived opinion of our greateſt writers, 
in the beginning of this century, that it would 


be better if our living language was reduced to a 


fixed ſtandard, by the eſtabliſhment of an aca- 
demy which ſhould have the ſuperintendance; 
in order to guard it from thoſe impertinent den- 
tfrangencies and affected turns of expreſſion, 


which are in general unneceſſary, inelegant, and 


obſcure. This falſe taſte, if it became univerſal, 


would really be a misfortune. Though we are 


in ſome danger of injuring our language from 
the neglect of teaching Engliſh grammatically; 


there can be none in learning the dead lan- 


guages, as we do a living one; becauſe they 
are ſo unalterably fixed that no one would ven- 
ture an innovation. 
complex ſcience; it is, therefore, a very falſe 
economy of time to teach it to a boy in a fo- 
reign language, which is at the ſame inſtant an 
object of ſtudy. 
has the full uſe of his hands to write with his 
feet ;—a trial of ſkill, perhaps, but a. vr ab- 
ſurd one. 


A young 


Grammar is of itſelf a 


It is to oblige a perſon who 


We: 


A young man who. is to have a benefice by a 
preſentation which is in his family, or which 


he can command by means of his connexions, 
will think very differently in the courſe of his 


education, and act towards his pariſhioners in 
another manner when inducted, than if his 
promotion depended on his merit and ability to 
fill the ſtation. In the former inſtance it is his 
abſolute property, and by the certainty he ac- 
quires a ſelfiſhneſs which is perfectly hoſtile to 
= the object of his appointment. In the latter, 
W his hopes and his fears render him what he 
& ought to be. 


No young man is the better for that heredi- 


tary pecuniary independence which comes to 
him without induſtry or competition; but 


when the poſſeſſion is to be defended againſt 


thoſe who are intereſted to infringe upon his 


property, and he fancies himſelf the ſole guar- 
dian of an income whoſe increaſe or decreaſe 
depends on his own activity, no wonder he 


ſhould watch with jealouſy, and look with a 
ſcrupulous attention after every man from 


whom he is to receive his emoluments. The 
farmers, who are intereſted in parting with as 
little as poſſible, fancy that it is hy who ſup- 
port the church, and view the whole ſyſtem of 
1 tithes 
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tithes as an exaction, and a diminution of that 
reward which is due to their induſtry. The 
conſequence is a perpetual ſcene of hoſtility, 
and the ſacred office thereby becomes a means 
of ſtrife inſtead of a band of union. This mil. 
fortune proceeds more from the laws than the 
parties intereſted ; but it muſt be confeſſed that 
in this conteſt the clergy are in general leſs to 
blame than the farmers ; the former muſt have 
a living, and there is no reaſon why they 

ſhould not receive the utmoſt of their dues; 
they muſt therefore watch it narrowly, for the 
others ſhew, by the whole tenor of their con- 
duct, the neceſſity of it, and that they never 
would be ſatisfied whilſt the clergy retained 
any thing. The farmers in ſuppoſing that the 
tithes decreaſe their profits, are alſo miſtaken; 
for if they were wholly aboliſhed, and even no- 
thing eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, one of theſe 
two conlequences would neceſſarily follow, 
either the rents would be higher, or the produce 
of their farms lower. It is the manner, there- 
fore, in which the tithes are collected, and 
not the thing itſelf which is the evil. 


To apply a remedy to theſe complicated evils, 
we muſt firſt look to the biſhops, who have 
the adm:ſſiori of the clergy, and then to ſome 
1 Li a 


C431 3 


improvement in the manner of their ſupper? 
and promotion. The two latter are very defi- 
cient, to be ſure ; but with all the avarice of 
human beings, they are leſs evils than the for- 
mer. 


The clergy in general come from the middle 
ranks of life, and from that part of them which 
have leaſt riches; they may therefore, without 
much variation from the preſent eſtabliſhed 
rules of admiſſion, ſubmit to ſuch regulations 
as will make them more generally reſpected, 
and better calculated for their employments. 
For, were it neceſſary they ſhould be collected 
from the nobility and richer commoners, the 
remedy would be more difficult; but when a 
young man who has no property looks forward 
to promotion, he will more cheerfully ſubmit 
to ſuch regulations and reſtraints than if the 
caſe was reverſed. It is ſurely then the fault 
of the biſhop who ordains, if he admits a per- 
fon whoſe morals are not exemplary, or whoſe 
education has not been calculated for his in- 
tended employment. It is to the defect of this 
attention alone, that we may attribute ſo many 
unworthy characters in our church. It is in 
vain to urge that they are mortals, and therefore 
kallible. Infallibility is not to be expected 

| 12 7 8 even 
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eren from any fngle man, much leſs from à 
great body of collected individuals; but the de- 
ſign of their inſtitution requires they ſhould 
be the beſt of the community, both in educa- 
tion and in morals. If for this end they were 
inſtituted, for this only can they be paid ; de- 
fective in this, they become officers to collect 
a revenue applicable only to their uſe. 


The next object is a rigid ſuperintendence 
after admiſſion; and this alſo the preſent laws 
have placed in the hands of the biſhops, who 
are as much bound to perform the duty which 
they owe to the public as the inferior clergy. 
If theſe laſt were narrowly watched, and kept 
under a rigid diſcipline, the fame good conſe- 
quences would enſue as already begin to appear 
from the late practices of courts in regard to at- 
tornies. It was nothing but the inattention of 
the ſuperior officers, who poſſeſſed the power of 
controul, which brought ſuch diſgrace on that 
Profeſſion, It ſhould be a maxim of every in- 
ſtitution whatever, never to pardon a fault 
which is hoſtile to its principle. Aclive mora- 
lity and benevolence are as neceſſary in a paſ- 
tor, as valor in a ſoldier; theſe are the principles 
of their ſeveral profeſſions. A profeſſion un- 

attended 


1 
attended by its principle is a body nen 2 
foul, 


f 


The preſent method of fupporting the great 
body of clergy, by means of tithes, is, as we 
have juſt ſeen, evidently defective, becauſe it 
creates hatred, contempt, and ill will, where 
there * to ariſe "ve, reſpect, and har- 
mony * 


The 


*Theſe evils are faſt riſing to that degree of inveteracy, 
when the public, ſenſible of the neceſſity of a remedy, will, 
no doubt, to that end, inſiſt upon ſome experiment, and 
it will then be in vain for the clergy to oppoſe their influ- 
ence. It would be much better policy tor them now to 
come forward and propoſe ſome plan, with reciprocal ad- 
vantages, which their intimacy with the ſubje& may ſug- 
gelt, A reyerend and very worthy character in Devon- 
ſhire, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that county by 
ſeveral publications on the ſubject of tithes, in oppoſition 
to the tithe aſſociators in the weſt of England, has given 
the following fair and clear invitation: 

Nov this object (abolition of tithes) may be right, or 
it may be wrong, according to circumſtances. If it can 
be obtained without injury or prejudice to the property 
« of any man or ſet of men, it then becomes a fair object of 
e diſcuſſion of treaty. And if any mode and compenſation can 
*« be diſcovered, and a conſideration of adequate value to 
« the tithes can be ſettled on, and ſecured to the church 
and clergy in lieu of them, ſo that the jarring intereſts of 
the clergy and laity, in reſpe& to tithes, may be there- 
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* by conciliated, and eyery cauſe of jealouſy and animo- 

| lity be removed. If your undertaking, gentlemen, be 
founded on ſuch principles as theſe, with a view to ſo 
| & © goodanend; and it be conducted alſo as to its manner, 
wich all that decency and decorum which is ſo juſtly due 
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The clergy, in collect ing their tithes in kind, 
can certainly have no view except to procure 
the utmoſt nett value of the tenth part of the 
landed produce; if they have any other, it is 
foreign to their profeſſions. We muſt there 
fore ſuppoſe them to be actuated by ſuch a ſenſe 
of propriety, as to be deſirous of removing 


every impediment which does not directly mi- 


litate againſt this their acknowledged right; 
for in a buſineſs of this importance, and where 
the object is general, there ſhould be no excep- 
tions in the practice; but one principle ſhould 
operate in amendment of the preſent ſyſtem, as 
it did in making the original grant. Every 
partial cuſtom which has been introduced in 
the interval, ſhould be bought off in ſome in- 
ſtances and expunged in others, for if petty 
conſiderations are admitted as obſtacles to great 
deſigns, the general welfare can never be pro- 
moted. The beſt criterion by which to judge 
of the real value of tithes, is to examine the 


« to ſuch a yenerable and highly reſpectable order of men 
5 as the clergy of England; theſe requiſites being com- 
«« plied with, I ſhall, for one, heartily wiſh you ſucceſs 
« in your undertaking : but without them, this patrimony 
c of the church, this ſacred property of the clergy muſt 
«© not be touched at all. — A Letter on the Subject of Tithes 
and Tithe Afſiciators, by a Payer of Tithes, and Detector of 
Miſrepreſentation: publiſhed at Exeter by Trewman and Son, 
1796, p. 43. | 


proportion 
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proportion which at an average they bear to the 


rents. This is certainly the faireſt method, 
for it is a molt natural ſuppoſition that every 
landlord gets as much rent from his tenant, as, 
all Seen ee conſidered, he can exact 


with prudence. No doubt there may be a few, 


and but very few exceptions to this rule ; for 


though an eld landlord ſhows an indulgence to 
all, or to ſome of his tenants, it ought to be 


conſidered as one of thoſe uncommon inſtances 
which is by no means likely to continue. It 
& would be a great objection to this ly ſtem of 
1 compoſition, if extraordinary long leaſes were 
admitted on cheir own evidence; all, therefore, 
whoſe extent were more than twenty - one years, 
thould be put on the ſame footing as eſtates held 
by the landlord himſelf, and as tenants at will, 


having no leaſe which ſhould be rated agreeably 


to the average of the reſt of the pariſh, poſſeſs- 
ing leaſes for twenty-one years, or under. 


Thus, by taking the leaſes as the ground of al- 


ſeſſwent, neither the clergy nor farmers can 


poitibly complain; for the latter, by taking a 


leaſe, have tacitly admitted the principle, and 
the former have the pecuniary intereſt of 3 
landlords, as a proof that the latter are not un- 
der rated. The only difficulties, and thoſe can 
be but trifles, with ſuch as are verſed on the 


I 4 ſubject, 
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fubject, will be to fix on the fair percentage, 
and to guard againſt fraudulent leaſes, A farm 
is generally ſuppoſed to produce three rents; if 
this is an error, and it ſhall appear tobe too much, 
or too little, it is no injury ta the principle of cal- 
culation, but for the preſent we will fuppoſe it 
to be a fair eſtimate; ; if then it leaſes for a 100% 
per ann three rents would be 300l. and a tenth 
of Zool. being 30l. the compoſition for that 
farm would be 3ol year. Some who are inte- 
reſted in favour of the preſent confuſion, will 
think this too little, and thoſe who have to pay 
the tithes, will probably object to it as too 
much; but as neither will be admitted the 
ſole judges on the occaſion of making a general 
compromiſe, an impartial committee may 
ſettle the moſt important articles without CON- 
ſulting the prejudices of either farmers 'or 
clergy ; the ſole inveſtigation of the ſubject 
will ſtart new ideas, and each party, as the bu- 
ſineſs proceeds, will feel themſelves intereſted 
in ſpeaking the truth. It theſe propoſals are 
not arceptable, thoſe who are intereſted ſhould 
bring forward ſomething of their own, and 
that thort ly, for the evils I have enumerated 
aboye, are ſo monſtrous as to require an imme- 
diate attention. I would add ſomething more 
on the ſubjects of admiſſion and controul, but 

| at 


aA 


3 
at preſent decency forbids; the bench of biſhops 
have the power, and it is earneſtly to be hoped 
they may ſhortly have the inclination to exert 
themſelves effectually on theſe two great points; 
it will come from them with an ill grace when 
it is the effect of compulſion, Were Parlia- 
ment determined to reform the whole evil per- 
fectly, they would annually vote a ſum of mo- 
ney to purchaſe all the clerical, parochial pa- 
tronage in the kingdom; appoint a commiſ- 
ſion to tranſact this buſineſs, and to receive the 
whole tithes agreeably to the above, or ſome 
ſimilar mode of collection; as the preſent in- 
cumbents die, give the new miniſters ſalaries, 
to be proportioned by ſome ſtandard, which 
ſhould be examined, and the ratio fixed on 
cvery ten years, by a committee of both Houſes 
of Parliament; regulate the proportion of mi- 
niſters by the number of inhabitants in each 
pariſh ; limit thoſe who are admitted into or- 
ders by the deaths of the former year ; oblige 
young miniſters to be curates ſeveral years be- 
fore they become rectors ; and admit of com- 
Plaints, and try cauſes before a court compe- 
tent to the purpoſe. We know that ſtrict diſ- 
cipline makes good ſoldiers, and why ſhould 
it not produce the ſame ſalutary effect on men 


of every profeſſion? 
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BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 
AND OTHER FOUNDA TIONS. 

FF theſe inſtitutions could prevent crimes, 

there would be none committed in England, 


It is wonderful what ſums of money are annually 


given in this kingdom to diſtreſſed objects, and 
to others who are in a conſiderable degree above 
want. It may with truth be ſaid, that there is 


ſcarce an accident that can befal a poor perſon, 


for which there is not ſome means of relief, ariſ- 


ing from the charity of the opulent, which conſi- 


dering the immenſe weight of the poors' rates,“ 


reflects the greateſt credit on our nation; but 
we are a people whoſe character 1s made up of 
contradictions, and much as there is room for 


cenſure, there is ſtill more to commend. The 


propriety, however, of this benevolence, muſt 
Proceed from the number of objects that re- 


quire it; and if our expenditure on the poor, 
in general, is greater than in other countries, 
which have leſs means of employing them, it 
muſt be occaſioned by miſmanagement ; for l 

FERRY g 


* Nett-poors' rate in 1776, - 1,529,780 0 1 
Ditto in 1785, 2,004, 238 5 11 


7 I 


Increaſe in nine years 474,458 5 10 
phie ve 
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believe it will be confeſſed, that there is not in 
Europe a more healthy climate, In this place 
I ſhall confine myſelf to a mention of benevo- 
lent and other ſimilar inſtitutions, in a general 
way, as they are not perfectly known to any 
one, with a view of giving a confined idea of 
what they conſiſt, for to enumerate all that be- 
long to theſe united kingdoms only, would fill 
a volume. The poor are not ſufficiently grate- 
ful for what they owe to others, if they were, 
they would exert themſelves more than they do, 
to live independent of charity. 


The following are ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable charities in London and Weſtminſter . 


Guy's hoſpital. 

St. Thomas's do. 

dr. George's do, 

London do. 

Middleſex do. 

St. Bartholomew's do, 

Weſlminſter infirmary. 

French Proteſtant hoſpital. 

General diſpenſary. 

Weſtminſter general diſpenſary. 
Public general diſpenſary, = 

Britiſh ly ing-in-hoſpital. 

City 


tt as ) 0 


City of London lying: in-hoſpital. 
Lying: in- charity at private habitations. 
Lock hoſpital. 
Sick and maimed merchant ſeamen. 
Bethlem hoſpital, 
St. Luke's do. 
Small- pox do. 
Foundling do, 
Chriſt's do. 
Charter houſe. 
' Bridewell hoſpital, 
Marine fociety. 
Aſylum. 
Magdalen. 
Laudable ſociety for widows. 
Humane ſociety for recovery of drowned 
perſons. 
Society for encouragement of good ſervants. 
Welſh charity. 
Philanthropic ſociety, for the reform and em- 
ployment of criminal Poor children. 


The i particulars will convey ſome 
idea of their extent and utility: 1786. 


* There 1s no material increaſe or decreaſe in theſe in- 


ſtitutions; one year therefore will ſerve the object we haya 
in view, as well as another. 


CHRIS T's 


„ 


' CHRIST"s s HOSPITAL, | 


CHILDREN put out ele, nine of 
which being inſtructed in mathematics and 
navigation, were put apprentice to maſters of 
ſhips, out of the mathematical ſchool, founded 
by King Charles I. 168 
Children buried the laſt year - 17 
Now under the care of the hoſpital in 


London, and at Hertford, — 982 
To be admitted on preſentations grant- 

ed to this 8 „ 

= 


St. BARTHOLOMEW's HOSPITAL. 


THERE have been admitted, cured, and 
diſcharged from this hoſpital during the laſt 
year, (1786) of poor wounded, maimed, and 
diſeaſed perſons, 3750 in patients, and $123 
out patients, many of whom have been relieved 
with money, clothes, and other neceſſaries, 

to 
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Remain under cure, 
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to enable them to return to their ſeveral habi- 
tations, 2 — 9 N 11 873 | 
Buried this year, after much charge in 
their a TE 


In- patients, 42 
Remain under cure, (are, I 53 


Total in one yeax - = . 12,797 


Sf. THOMAS's HOSPITAL. 


THERE have been cured and Aiſcharped 
the laſt year, (1786) . 
In-patienss = — „„ „ 


Out-)patients, 5 5 * 57191 


Many of whom have been relieved 


with money and neceſſaries, and 
ſent home. 


Buried, after much charge - 210 


In- patients, — 431 
Out- patients, 220 


2 
Hi. — — 
Nr 


— 


Total in one year,. 3, ie 


2 £48. -£ 1 
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BRIDEWELL HOSPITAL. 


RECEIVED laſt year, vagrants and other 
indigent and miſerable people, many of whom 1 
have had phyſic and other relief, as their 1 

neceſſities required « 3-4 716 ll 
Maintained and brought up in divers arts | 
and trades, . = 3 N 1 
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Total in one year, = mn 754 


BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


ADMITTED lat year, (1786) diſtracted it! 
men and women, - — 28 li 
Cured of their lunacy and ede 
ſeveral being relieved with clothes and 
money, J i LD 139 
Buried, after wuch charge, - 14 
Remaining under cure, - - 250 


— 


Total in one year - 2 711 1 


There are generally more than 270, exclu- 
five of the above, who are ſupplied with phyſic 
and advice to prevent a return of their lunacy. 


TO 


(4 
10 chis liſt may be added the charity 
ſchools that belong to each pariſh, eſtimated 
at about ten thouſand boys and girls; the great 
number of alms houſes, private funds for the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of blind people; private 
ſubſcriptions for employing limited numbers of 
poor girls, and the many thouſands that are 
annually given in rewards and relief, by the 
gentlemen of Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, * beſides 
the occaſional relief in times of ſcarcity, and 
accidents by fire. 


The premiums and hounties which are 
now given by the different ſcientific ſocieties, 
are chiefly without the reach of the poor, 
though they all indirectly affect them, by 
the employment they afford; but ſuch pre- 
miums as encourage good morals, and prevent 
crimes, are within their reach excluſively. 
Of this claſs the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of good ſervants, and the philanthropic 
ſociety, are excellent inſtitutions, and ought: 
to become univerſal. 


* From January, 1793, to July, 1794, the charitable 
ſubſcriptions at Lloyd's were about 75,0008.; 


+ The ſubſcription for the fire at Ratcliff, which hap- 
enced in the ſummer of 1794, amounted to 17, 180l. 196. 74. 
OM, Adv, Auguſt 24z 1794. | 
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The premiums given by the different county 
ſocieties for the encouragement of huſbandry 
and - manufactures, do an infinity of good, 
but they are ſeldom offered under ſuch circum- 
| ſtances as render them attainable by the poor, 
It would be a very excellent practice, if every 
| ſeparate manufacturer gave, annually, a Joint 
of meat, or ſome other trifle, to every workman 
who during the year had not failed a ſingle - 
day to attend his work. That the farm ers of a 
pariſh ſhould ſubſcribe five, ten, or fifteen 
pounds to that ſhepherd. who. had loſt the 
ſmalleſt number of ſheep, at an average, in 
five ſcore, throughout the year, having under 
his care not leſs than a certain number, That 
ſeamen ſhould receive bounties, according to 
the number of voyages performed in the ſame 
ſhip, as ſervants do from the ſociety mentioned 
above. The ſhip-owners of every port ſhould 
form ſocieties, for the examination of maſters 
mates, and boatſwains, to whom they ſhould 
grant certificates of ability, ſpecifying whether 
they are. calculated for a general or a particular 
navigation; and a maſter who in time of 
war had behaved well in ſome remarkable 
ation, ſhould be permitted to carry a dif- 
tinguiſhing vane as long as he continued to be 


a commander. Progreſſive adyancement in 
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the ſubordinate ſtations of public offices and 
private trade, is an excellent method of re- 
warding attention to duty, and is now ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed at the Bank, and in ſome few 
other departments. In ſhort, the varieties in 
this line are endleſs, and they have this ſuperi- 


ority, that by encouraging exertion they pre. 


vent poverty; but donations to actual diſtreſs 


are only a temporary relief at the beſt, and often 


A it. 


The behiolne infStiitions in general point 
to the relief of the already afflicted. The 
Magdalen—the Foundling—Chrifſt's Hoſpital 
the Society for employing the diſtreſſed, and 
the children of convicts the different charity 
and other free ſchools—and the Marine So- 
ciety, ſeem, in ſome degree, to extend the 
views beyond the preſent, but not ſo perfectly 


as they might. If theſe, like the Society for 


the Encouragement of Good Servants, added 


to the excellent rules of their ſeveral inſtitu- 
tions ſome rewards to thoſe who, after a cer- 


tain period, ſhould prove that they had profited 
by the bounty of their benefactors, it would 


greatly aſſiſt to continue thoſe in virtue who 


had been reclaimed from vice, or had been 


virtuouſly brought up. For inſtance, there 
I LE 
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is a legacy veſted in the city of London, for 


the purpoſe of lending money at a low intereſt, 


for a certain time, to perſons who ſhall have 


been at leaſt a year in, buſineſs. Suppoſe the 
Governors of Chriſt's and the Foundling 
hoſpitals, whoſe revenues are beyond their 
expenſes, were to appropriate a part of their 


funds for the uſes of thoſe who had been 


educated under their care, on giving the neceſ- 
ſary ſecurities, it is eaſy to imagine the exten- 
ſive good effect it would produce, and at no 
expenſe to the inſtitutions, except the difference 
between the legal intereſt and what they might 
chuſe to aſk. In Philadelphia, before the 


revolution, there was a club of gentlemen who 


met once a week, apparently with no other 


view than to dine together, but whoſe real 


object was to report to each other the young 


people in their ſeveral neighbourhoods who had 
lately begun buſineſs; and every member of 
that club continued to forward them ſecretly 
by all the means in their power, until they 
were perfectly eſtabliſned. After this ex- 


ample 


* This idea was a proof of a good head and an excellent 


heart, and founded a ſociety which, in its effects, became 


ſupreme in benevolence. It originated from the great 
Dr. Franklin, and continued during twenty years, and 
until the American war, a perfect ſecret. Dr. Franklin 
Was one of the greateſt men of the age in which he lived, 
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diſcretion. 


mania ſo early as the year 1754, by forming his ſcheme 
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ample each of theſe inſtitutions, at ſome fixed 
period in each year, ſhould make out printed 


lifts of the names of perſons who are the 


objects of their attention, and of their trades 


or profeſſions, and the number of ytars they 
have been in buſineſs, whether married or 


fingle, number of children, and places of reſi- 


dence, and then let each member act at his 
Benefit 


yet his failings both as a politician and a man, do no 


_ credit to either his underſtanding or his ſenſibility, in 


public or private life. Unrivalled as he would have ſtood, 


though he had even poſſeſſed the advantages of ſuperior 


birth and education, his character receives a double luſtre 
by having rifen to ſuch elevation from the indigence; of 
a common journeyman printer. Uuhappily, by his 


political zeal he embarked upon a ſea of domeſtic and 


public trouble, in both which he alſo launched an, un- 


\ fortunate world, who will one day be convinced by fatal 


experience of his errors. The ingenuity of the philo- 
ſopher when he could, by a previous and immediate 


experiment, prove the ſoundneſs of his theory, was in- 


controvertably deſerving the loudeſt and beſt thanks of 
ſociety ; by an oppoſite conduct, when with falſe reaſon- 


ing and unfounded affertion he raſhly induced an unthink- 
ing people, who were ignorant of every thing but their 


own native circle, to execute a theory whoſe practice 
muſt hazard the welfare of millions, his memory deſerves, 
and will ultimately, receive the execrations of thoſe he 
has and will yet reduce to ruin. It was the vanity of 


| ſhining in every thing, that firſt gave the Doctor à taſte 
for becoming an apoltle, to teach a people who were 


certainly the moſt independent and the happieſt in 
the world, the way to become ſtill more perfeQiy, 
happy than earthly perfection. He began his political 


far 


6 


Benefit ſocieties, as regulated by the act of 
the 33d Geo. III. ch. 54, are admirable inſti- 
tutions, and thoſe, as well as tontines, ſhould 
meet with every encouragement ; they ſerve 
the purpoſe of promoting induſtry and faving, 
but the legiſlature ſhould watch them narrowly ; 
and whenever a fraud appears, apply a remedy. 


for a general union of the colonies, to be directed by 2 


preſident general, under the pretence of a more permanent 
defence againſt the Indians, which was diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of the Albany Plan of Unien. The Congreſs 
which was afterwards formed in the year 1774, was 


evidently the offspring of the other, and they were both 


an anticipation of independence. The evident tendency 
of the former defeated its own purpoſe, and the folly of 


our then miniſtry furniſhed a popular pretence for the 
latter. In his phrenzy the Doctor deſignedly forgot the 


hiſtories of the Grecian republics; that of his mother 
country, except where it ſuited the purpoſes of perverſion, 


became a blank page. Thus, by the folly of being thought 


a univerſal genius, one man has attempted what the 
practice of the whole world, from its beginning, has 
proved to be impoſſible; and, by the credit of a well- 
founded character for philoſophy and domeſtic regulations, 
he has been able to light a fire, whoſe cruel ravages will 
probably ſearch into, and for a while deſtroy, in its turn, 
the happineſs of every nation under heaven. 
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TAXEs. 


S the method of impoſing taxes, and the 
means of collecting them, may eſſentially 
benefit or injure the poor, I will take this 
opportunity of making ſome remarks on the 
ſubject. 


I. Taxes affect the monied and landed 


intereſts differently, and proportionably diffe- 
rent the mercantile and the funded property, 


A tax on commodities, if equitable, muſt be 
ſuch, that the perſon who pays it in the firſt 
inſtance ſhall have the power to impoſe it on 
the article he deals in, and which raiſing the 
price of that article, becames a tax in the ſecond 
inſtance upon the conſumer, inſtead of the 
perſon who firſt pays it. If that perſon is alſo 
a dealer, or one who receives an income from 
any thing whatever, as lands, manufactures, 
ſhipping, &c, he raiſes his article until it 
produces him the ſame proportioned profit that 


he originally enjoyed, Thus almoſt every 


thing, by degrees, is affected by taxation, until 


( 151 ) | 
it is ſo general that only two claſſes of perſons 
become the ultimate ſufferers ; the one is he 
who has property in the funds, and the other 
who has a fixed falary for ſervices performed. 
The former of theſe can never be reimburſed, 
the other.may, by the juſtice of his employers. 
By this it is evident that no ſet of perſons 
ultimately ſuffer by taxation, if fairly laid, 
except thoſe who cannot increaſe their income, 
for that being once fixed, they ſuffer in propor- 
portion as the neceſſaries of life increaſe- in 
price. The landed intereſt endures an im- 
mediate but not a future burthen, becauſe thoſe 
leaſes which now exiſt muſt expire before the 
rents can riſe ; but that riſe will, moſt certain- 
ly, come, and repay the poſſeſſors for all their 
burthens. Let no one, then, ſay that the funds 
are not taxed. But ſuppoſe the price of labour, 
and the materials which compoſe our export 
trade ſhould riſe ſo high, as to prevent foreign- 
ers from purchaſing them, there can be but 
one means of reducing them, for inferior 
manufacture is out of the queſtion, and that 
is by means of improved machinery. 


II. Taxes do not always anſwer the ends 
propoſed, an ſometimes in doing this they 
become heavier than they were intended to be. 
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benefit would accrue to the fare from it? 


government ſhould be ſupplied, the tax on 


ſiſted; for though the demand of government 
is an extra one, and if it pays tool. with one 


duties with the other, it ſtill is deficient by the 
amount of the expenſes. 


inſtance, a tax 1s Jaid which will raiſe porter 
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A tax does not anſwer its end when it is laid on 
an article that is in the immediate demand of 
government. Suppoſe Parliament, in the time 
of war, ſhould lay a tax on ſaltpetre, who 
would pay that tax? — government: then what 


But this is too groſs an inſtance, for the legiſ- 
lature would never impoſe ſuch a tax. Sup- 
poſe, however, they laid a tax on any article 
with which the operations of war required 


that article would be impolitic, in the propor- 
tion in which the demand of government con- 


hand, it has already received the ſame ſum in 


III. A tax becomes more burthenſome to 
the public than it was deſigned to be, though 
ſome revenue accrues, when it is not ſo cal- 
culated as to prevent, fractions in retailing. For 


one farthing in the pot, at what rate will the 
alehouſe-keeper ſell a pint? —at that whole 
farthing advance, becauſe he cafinot divide a 
farthing. Newſpapers were at four-pence, 2 

tax 


1 


tax was laid on paper, equal to half a farthing, 
and, in conſequence, moſt of the publiſhers 
availed themſelves of the opportunity, and 
they role to fourpence halfpenny, which was 
certainly unneceſſary, for one of the papers 
was at threepence halfpenny, and continued 
ſo, notwithſtanding the riſe of the others. 
How then could a remedy have been applied? 
By laying a tax on paper, as you pleaſe, but 


give the newſpaper a draw-back, equal to the 
tax, and put an additional ſtamp of one half- 
penny on the paper; then the public would 


have paid the ſame as they do now, but they 
would have had the ſatisfaction of knowing, 
that the whole burthen was appropriated to the 
end propoſed, and not that three-fourths of 
what is now impoſed on the public goes to 


increaſe the profits of thoſe who have enough 


already. Beſides, this additional three-fourths 
might have prevented the neceſſity of another 
tax. The firſt object of a retailer is, to plead 


the tax as the cauſe of the riſe, and then to 


evade the payment. 


IV. In impoſing taxes the legiſlature ſhould 
be cautious that they do not, directly or in- 


directly, affect the neceſſaries of life, or thoſe 


articles which are indiſpenſible to the poor, 
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in food, clothing, fuel, and ſhelter, in order 


bleſſings of a good government ſhould ſhine 


ſo refulgent, as to admit of no controverſy. 


V. Thoſe articles ſhould be taxed which 


contribute to pleaſure, and what is uſually de- 


nominated luxury, in preference to others. 


VI. It is better to tax an article which 18 
perfect and fit for uſe, than the ſeparate articles 
of which it is compounded; for it is, in 


general, eaſter to collect, and you can better 


aſcertain the produce, It is therefore better to 


lay the whole tax on beer, than on malt and 


hops. 


VII. When a tax is difficult and expenſive to 
collect, it becomes a ſure burthen on the public, 
and is, comparatively, but a ſmall addition to 
the revenue. A tax, therefore, on receipts, 
bonds, and notes, is a good one, becauſe every 


holder is intereſted in promoting it; but the in- 


quiſition itſelf would never be certain of a an 
impoſt on lace or jewels. 


VIII. Farming out a tax now and then for 
a few years together, taking care always to 
create a competition, is a good method ; for 


you thereby aſcertain the utmoſt it will bring 


in 


1 


in, and acquire experience at the coſt of others, 
and they no — of which the hop duty is a 


Proof. 


IX. A tax on perſons wearing hair- powder 


is certainly a good tax in every reſpect but 
two; it increaſes the number of informers, and 
thereby injures the morals of thoſe whom it is 
the duty of government to reform ; and 2dly, it 
is collected from the very perſon who is to pay 


it, and thereby becomes doubly grievous, by 


paying the money and knowing when he does 
it ; for if a perſon buys an article, and pays 


the duty with the price, he perceives it leſs 
than if a tax-gatherer aſks for the exact ſum, 


and he appears to receive nothing in return. 


X. Duties of impoſt, if too high in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the article, defeat their 


purpole ; for in this reſpect two and two will 


not always make four. The duty on tea was 
once ſo high, as to riſk the loſs of the moſt 
profitable branch of the Eaſt India commerce, 
by operating as a bounty on ſmuggling. When 
that duty was lowered, it alſo brought down 
the price of teas, increaſed the public revenue, 
as well as the Eaſt India trade; and by trans- 


ſerring that trade from the Dutch and Im- 
perialiſts 
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perialiſts to the Company; it finally annihilated 
ſmuggling i in that article, 


XI. A tax may be laid on the ſame article 
in two ſeveral ways, and be very different in 
its operation. For inſtance, ſalt, which was 
an eſſential in the herring fiſhery, was liable 
to a very heavy duty, and in order to encourage 

the trade a drawback was allowed on every 
barrel of herrings: but this did not anſwer 
the end, for the people who were employed in 
this moſt important branch of bufineſs, were 
too poor to advance the duty in addition to the 
price of the article: in the mean time the 
Dutch came on our coaſts for theſe fiſh, and 
were abſolutely our ſucceſsful rivals, in ſome 
meaſurc, in conſequence. At length the fiſher- 
men were allowed to purchaſe the ſalt free of 
duty at firſt, and charged afterwards only for 


what they did not uſe, having previouſly given 
bonds for that * 
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XII. An exciſe on cyder, or any ching elle 
which muſt neceſſarily be manufactured in pri- 
vate families, i IS a bad tax on ſeveral accounts : 

- 1ſt, It is irkſome, as being collected from the 
individual ;—24, It requires too many officers 
to ſuperintend it; being produced in ſmall 

| quantities 
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quantitiesꝰ on each farm, no one can make a 
ſeparate buſineſs of it ;—3d, It muſt be unpro- 


ductive, not being an article of general con- 


ſumption, except in the few counties where 
* 


apples are cultivated. 

XIII. A tax is a good one when it is par- 
ticularly applied to its own improvement, ſuch 
as that for mending roads.—iſt, Thoſe are 
immediately. benefited who contribute towards 
it.— 2d, It may be made to operate as a ſump- 
tuary law, without its ill effects. 3d, It may, if 
properly managed, be made a tax on vanity.— 


Ath, The poor receive an immediate benefit, 
without contributing towards it.— 5th, It affords 


a univerſal ſource of improvement. And, 6th, 
It 1s one great means of facilitating a good and 
watchful police; for a country that has many 
bad roads is like a town full of narrow lanes, 
a harbour for thieves and vagabonds. | 


XIV. That would be a good tax whoſe 


object was to collect it from the aMuent, with 


an imediate application to the neceſſities of 


thoſe who are poor. For 3 a double 
turnpike duty on Sundays, c given in {mall 
ſums to thoſe who have more than a certain 


number of children, limited fo as to exclude 


all 
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all except thoſe who work for wages, by the 


day or week, under a determinate ſum. This, 
or a ſimilar means, would convince the poor 
of the advantages they derive from the rich ; 
an immenſe object in every government, 


XV. A perſonal, or what is uſually denomi- 


nated a poll tax, is the moſt obnoxious, becauſe 


it is uſually conſidered as perſonal, and alſo op- 


preſſive; but in theory it is the belt, for many 
reaſons:— Iſt, It is the moſt eaſy to collect, and 


of courſe it would aboliſh exciſe laws.—2d, If 


made univerſal, inſtead of all other taxes, it 


| would be leſs expenſive to collect, becauſe there 


would be fewer officers. —3d, The poor might be 


directly totally exempted, which in the preſent 


caſe they cannot be, notwithſtanding the pains 
uſed to effect it; for if others, ſo muſt they, 
Pay a duty on leather, coals, ſmall beer, candles, 
and ſoap.—4th, It would not be eaſy to evade 
it.— 5th, The public would know what they 
did pay, which at preſent they do not, for many 
a dealer makes a fortune by the myſtery of 
taxation. (See III.) Now there are, it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, ten millions of inhabitants in 
this ifland ; if we deduct the large proportion 
of ſeven millions for poor men, women, and 
children, and other children under ſixteen years, 


of 
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of age, to be conſidered as perſons who never 
purchaſe any dutiable article. on their own ac- 
counts, and rate the other three millions at 6/. 
each at an average, which would probably come N 
as low as gs. and not reach higher than 200“. 
a head, ir would produce eighteen millions of 
net revenue, which is rather more than the 
year before the war, (1793) when it amounted _ 
to 17,866,955/. 85. 8d. One difficulty would 
be, to proportion it equally on property, for it 
ſhould not reſt ſolely on faculty, that is on 
rank, degree, profeſſion, trade, calling, or oc- 
cupation. But it is impoſſible to carry ſuch a 
plan into execution—it cannot be—political 
conſiderations forbid it. 


XVI. The moſt intolerable of all taxes was 
that on chriſtenings, and moſt miſerably off 
for reſources muſt the miniſter have been who 
projected it. It, literally, had every fault 
which a bad tax can poſſeſs:— iſt, It was 
grievous on the poor, for it added an additional 
burthen, which it ſhould ever be the object of 
the miniſter to avoid. — 2d, It did it at a time 
when, of all other, they more particularly ſtood 
in need of charity. — 3d, It tempted them to 
omit a duty which is conſidered by Chriſtians, 
of moſt denominations, as an eſſential of re- 
ligion. 
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I'gion.—4th, It made the clergy collectors of 
the revenue, and thereby brought their ſacred 
office into contempt.—gth, It was an obvious 
tax, which came into continual recollection, 
as being paid by the perſon himſelf, which 
ſhould ever be avoided when poſſible; for 
that is the ſame as if a collector was ſtationed 
at a market, to raiſe contributions from thoſe 
who enter it. It would be leſs irkſome to lay 
the ſame tax on the proviſions ; then the perſon 
ſelling thera would add it to the price of meat, 
and it would not appear a protuberant feature. 
—6th, It was a tax on population.—7th, It 
was a tax on opinion, and therefore, in one 
ſenſe, it was partial, for the ceremony is thought 
uſeleſs by a Quaker or a Jew.—8th, Its very 
equality, taken in another light, rendered it 
partial, as it did not in its amount diſcriminate 
between the rich and the poor. —q9th, It. was 

unproductive, and therefore repealed. 
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ON REGULATING THE NECESSARIES 
or LIFE, 


WI. have juſt ſhewn that it is the duty of 

the legiſlature to allow no more burthens 
to be laid on the people than, all circumſtances 
conſidered, are abſolutely neceſſary. Thus, 
when a duty is impoſed, they ſhould take care 
that the conſumer pays no more than the real 
amount of that duty, beſides a fair advance on 
it for the intereſt of money, riſk, &c. 


But this is not ſufficient ; another neceſſary 
attention in this line is, to prevent the accumu- 
lation of price, in conſequence of repeated 
purchaſes before the article arrives at the con- 
ſumer, that it may go through no more hands 
than are abſolutely neceſſary to bring it to 
market. Under this head we will define, 


iſt, Such articles as chiefly xequire, and 
will bear regulating. 


1. 2d, The 


. 152 0 
2d, The Wipes which, though great, 


are almoſt too ſecret for detection, but may be 
eaſily removed by 


zd, Some additional nervous regulations; 
for, to ſpeak mechanically, the power to reſtrain 
ſhould increaſe, as does the effort to reſiſt. 


Importations from foreign countries ate 
chiefly, if not entirely, what may be denomi- 
nated articles of luxury. They are beſides of 
'uncertain produce, and thus the imports being 
ſometimes more than at others, thoſe articles 
ſeldom increaſe in price, though they ſhould 
go through twenty hands inſtead of one, the 
tear of a glut operating to keep them down; 
and being in themſelves luxuries, the injury 
done to the community is not ſo great as to 
juſtify a powerful reſtraint, which is certainly 
' commendable in an article of real neceſſity. 
Thus, ſuppoſe a monopoly of port wine, few 
people would regard the evil equal to a want of 
meat or coals. 
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Foreign commodities, b do not come 
within the neceſſity or policy of a regulation. 
Articles, the growth and manufacture of our 


own country, are more neceſſary to life, more 
. generally 
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generally in uſe, and more eafily regulated. 
We can watch them from their origin; we can 
judge better of the precautions neceſſary to 
encourage in one ſtage, and to check in another; 
and we can more ſurely determine the number 
of hands 3 to ny to perfection; 
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We will paſs over all artiches except thoſe 
which immediately affect the poor, ſuch as 
Coals; 


Meat, ED 
Bread, (to which as a ſubſtitute) we will add 
Potatoes, 

Soap, and Candles. 


The article which neceſſarily paſſes through 
many hands before it is brought to perfection, 
can with leſs eaſe be regulated than another. 
| It is the ſame with ſuch whoſe manufactures 
| depend on a ſecret proceſs, and are in the hands 
of a few; but thoſe enumerated above are 
limple in themſelves, and require no more than 
the hand of the legiſlature, to enable the con- 
| ſumer to receive them as cheap as the nature 
| of them will admit, by paſſing through the 
medium of as few hands as poſſible. To evince 
this the article of fiſh need only be mentioned, 
0 thoſe who remember the price, and the 
LR: ſcanty 
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ſcanty ſupply, before the paſſin g of the act in the 
year 1760, and which requires only a perufal, to 
aſtoniſh ſuch as are unacquainted with the 
tricks practiſed by thoſe who have the manage- 
ment of the moſt neceſſary articles of life. 


There can be but three claſſes of people 
through whoſe hands theſe articles ſhould paſs: 
1ſt, Thoſe who originate them. 
2d, Middle-men, or thoſe who convey them to 

market. 
3d, Ultimate venders, or thoſe who ſell them to 

the conſumer, | 


It is not of the firſt of theſe that the public 
have any reaſon to complain; for when coal 
are dug and raiſed to the pit's mouth—when 
grain is got into the barn and threſhed—and 
when cattle are bred and fatted, theſe are al 
done with the utmoſt economy; and when 
the price of labour and rent are conſidered, 
they will be found to have been ſold as cheap as 
it is poſſible. It may be ſaid that the farmer is 
an exception to this diviſion, and that he a: 
both as an original and as a middle man; but, 
on examination, it will appear otherwiſe, for it 
is now the univerſal practice to ſell by ſample: 


and it, in conſequence of a ſale, he carries the 
grain 
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grain to the purchaſer”: 's ſtorehouſe, he is, in 
that reſpect, no more than à carrier hired by 
the purchaſer; for whether he ſells it by a 
ſample, which he ſhows at a market, or at his 
own barn, it is in truth the ſame thing. 1 


In coals, thoſe who bring them from the pits 
mouth, and convey them to the place of con- 
ſumption, muſt be conſidered as the middle 
men. In grain, thoſe who have the poſſeſſion, 
between the farmers and the ultimate venders; 
and in cattle, the drovers only ſhould be conſi- 
dered as the middle men or conveyers. Having 
thus defined-our terms, we will proceed to con- 
üer the article Ne: Can 3 . 


0 * we e mal find, if we take the 
trouble to examine, that however neceſſary. ãt 
may be to employ waggons, barges, and ſhips, 
there is no reaſon whatever why they ſhould 
change their owners between the pit and thę ul- 
timate venders, for one owner can pay the ne- 
—_— charges of RE as Seal as erent 7 
tainty, Colle hl owners ee the pit 
and the utimate vender, ſhould be liable to for- 
feiture, and the coals, or their value, reco- 


verable by any one who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 
PE ER One 
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One weight and one meaſure ſhould be inya« 
riable in coals, as in grain; the want of this 
regulation is a great means of confuſing the 
ſubject, and that art it is, which gives the pre- 
eminence to every juggler. The prices of con- 
veyance, inſurance, &c. ſhould be regularly 
publiſhed, The middleman for taking, and 
the ultimate vender for paying more than a cer- 
tain reaſonable percentage on the charges of 
conveyance, ſhould be ſybject to a heavy fine. 
The ultimate yender ought to be allowed thoſe 
charges that do not depend on diſtance ; thoſe 


that do, ſhould be as regularly defined as the fares - 


of hackney coaches, that is, by the mile; then 


the merchant or ultimate vender ſhould, at the 
foot of the bill of parcels, add a certain percen- 
tage, and the magiſtrates. ſhould, on every 


change, publiſh-the price to be given for every 


laſs of coals. Thus a coal merchant's bill 
would conſiſt of four articles i ſt. Price of the 
coals— 2d. Percentage on them gd. So much 
per mile—4th. Shooting by the diſtance, Coals, 


fold by the peck, muſt of neceſſity be higher 


than by the chaldron, on account of the trouble 


and the waſte in meaſure; and as this is a mis- 


fortune which cannot be totally prevented, it is 


proper it ſhould be alleviated as much as poſſible. 
Petty ſhops of all kinds are a great drawback 
on 
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on the. induſtry of the poor; for in them they 
are cheated in weight, meaſure, quality, and 
price. It is therefore a matter of conſequence, 

in this article of coals, to put them under ſome 
reſtraint. No one ſhould be allowed to keep 
a coal ſhed, who is not a merchant, or who 
will not give ſecurity that he will not purchaſe, 


except from the veſlel, or the pit; and his per- 


centage ſhould increaſe only ſo tar as will make 
up the waſtage and extra-trouble on ſuch retail 
trade, Pariſhes would do well to lay i in coals 
at their own coſt, and ſell them in ſmall quan= 
tities, at ſuch a price: as would fave the  expenics 
on] v. 


* 


Cattle, calves, Gheep, lambs, and hogs, in 
their lean ſtate, muſt neceſſarily frequently 


change owners, and therefore the fatting gra- 
ZIer ſhould be conſidered. as the original poſ- 
ſeſſor. No more than one perſon ſhould be als 
lowed to purchaſe between the grazier and the 


retail butcher. Carcaſe butchers are evidently 


unneceſſary ; for if a beaſt is too much for one 
butcher's ſale, he can very eaſily j Join with ano- 


ther. Every beaſt brought to market ſhould ; 


be diſtinguiſhed by 72 indelible mark or 
other; and if brought a ſecond time, it ſhould pay 


ſuch a ſum as would tend to diſcourage that prac- 
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tice. All cattle brought to market after a cer- 
tain hour, ſhould pay double ; brought before 
| another earlier hour ſhould be free. This 
„ would prevent the practice of feeding the 
= market. One market is not enough in a large 
town, two would create a competition. The 
different pieces in which each creature is uſually 
[| cut up, ſhould be claſſed as prime, ſecond, 
11 coarſe, and offal, and be regulated by the price 
of the carcaſe; and, conſidering the offal, the 

hide, and fat, as the butcher's profit, and which 
are uſually denominated the fifth quarter; the 
_ reſt ought to make up, one with another, what 

the whole beaſt actually cofts. If that, on a 

thorough inveſtigation, is found not to be ſuf- 

ficient to ſupport a family as a butcher's ſhould 
live, ſomething more ſhould be added, but at 
i any rate the price ought to be defined. There 
| 1 appears, however, to be one objection to this 
WE laſt propoſal, which is, that all meat is not of 
an equal quality, and its price ſhould bear a 
proportion to the pains which have been taken 
with it. This ſeems to leave a diſcretion with 
the butcher; certainly he ought to have that diſ- 
cretion, until a fixed hour of the day ; that thoſe 
who chuſe to give a greater price for a fan- 
cied excellence ſhould do it ; but let the poor and 
ene ranks of People have that which is 
; really 
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really good, at'the cheapeſt poſſible rate. The 
exiſting laws, and the graziers intereſt, are ſuf- 
ficient to prevent the Introduction of unwhole- 
ſome meat. 88 


Grein is an article of the greateſt importance. 
and requires more inveſtigation than I am able 


to give it. I ſhould however ſuppoſe that 


wheat 1s the ſpecies that at preſent calls loudeſt 
for the attention of the legiſlature. The farmer 


is the original poſſeſſor, and one other perſon 


is ſufficient to convey it to the ultimate vender. 


If it is of ſo low a price as to admit of exporta- 
tion, the exporter ſhould be allowed to ſtand- for 


the ultimate vender. No farmer ſhould be al- 


lowed to buy any grain or meal to fell again. 
A middle man, when flour is at a certain high 


price, ſhould be obliged to fell a proportion of 


ſtandard flour, or that from which the coarſe 


bran only is taken, if ordered by the magiſ- 
trates. No miller ſhould be allowed to be a 


middle man, except when the flour is under a 


certain price; for the public ſhould have ſome 


one in the trade intereſted in keeping it down. 
Whenever flour is at a certain price, a power 


ſhould be veſted in government to order, un- 


der pain of forfeiture of the article, or its value, 
that every farmer, middle man, and exporter, 


ſhould 
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ſhould make a return to.the magiſtrates of each 
county, or or to government, of the quantity of 
grain, flour, and meal, of each ſpecies, in their 
poſſeſſion ; and if it is exceſſive high, they 
ſhould be obliged to have the wheat ground, 
and to ſel]. it of ſuch qualities, and in ſuch mix- 
tures and way, as they ſhall be ordered by 
them. „Whenever exportation is ſtopped, an 
exporter, if a merchant, as à middle man, 


ſhould be allowed ta, ſell the quantity he has | 


on. hand to any one he pleaſes, 3 and no more; 3 
unleſs he ſhips coaſtways, and then he ſhould 
give. bond, for its, delivery at the port: to which 1 it 
is conſigned ; accidents at ſea and the enemy ex- 
cepted. In time of War, if a perſon ſhould 
ſhip. grain coaſtways, and chuſe to ſail with. 


out convoy, it ought to be preſumed that he 


has ſome improper deſign, and all the policies 
of inſurance ſhould be void, Such meaſures as 
theſe would be ſtrong, and could be juſtified 
only by the infamous conduct of thoſe wha 
are at all times on the watch to evade the laws, 
when a profit is in view. A general high price 
can never exiſt, but from a real ſcarcity, and 
that is occaſioned only by ſhort « ps, or toa 
extenſiye SXPOTAION 


* 


| 1 
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At an average, ſeven NUTR of firſt flour 
will make nine pounds of fine bread ; but ſeven 
pounds of what is termed houſehold, or ſeyen 
pounds of ſtandard, will not. make more than 
eight pounds and: a half of bread. The price 
ſhould therefore be ſuch, as to enable. the, baker 
to receive the ſame profit on one loaf as on ano» 
ther. If this is attended to, the bakers. will 
have no object ion to make any kind of bread 
they can ſell; but if this is not done, it cannot 
be expected we ſhould have any bread but that 
which they make the moſt profit by; for the 
price of a paund of flour, fractions excepted, is 
always that of a pound of bread, and the in- 
creaſe in weight is the baker's profit. The 
following tes make uſe-of wheat or 
flour, ed uit powder and trunk-makers— 

diſtillers -- book binders —paper-hangers--paſte- 
board makers—upholiterers, and they certainly 
conſume too large a portion of this neceſſary of 
life. Whenever, therefore, wheat arrives to a 
certain price, the uſe of it in theſe branches 
ſhould ceaſe of courſe ; the conſequence would 
be, that every means would be put in practice 
to find a ſubſtitute, and, if ſucceſsful, would 
be of great immediate advantage to the commu- 
nity, by throwing that wheat, which would 

4 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe be taken for ſuch purpoſes, into the 
general maſs which is conſumed for food. A 
doubt may, however, be entertained whether 
ſuch invention would #/:7zmately tend to create 
a public benefit ; thus much is certain, the far- 
mer will always ſow that grain, which, taking 
the quantity of manure, and other circum- 
ſtances into conſideration, will produce moſt 
profit. If then, in conſequence of a leſs de. 
mand, the price ſhould fall, he will do his ut- 
moſt to procure ſome other crop that will yield 
him more. In ſhort, in proportion as we de- 
ſtroy unfair monopolies, every thing connected 
with traffic will find its level. The great dif- 
ficulty is, to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe 
in trade z a miſtake is b a made by a ſanguine 
mind. 


Potatoes, as a ſubſtitute for bread, are a 
moſt eſſential article; for if well managed, 
they will keep down the prices of grain, *1 
find, on examining the report of the commit- 
tee of the board of agriculture, that 500 buſhels 
may be eſtimated an average crop, eſpecially | 
near London; and 70/6. an average weight, 
which, at one ſhilling a buſhel, is 25. an acre. 
An average crop of wheat is twenty-five buſhels 
to an acte, average weight- 60/6, average price 


IT, 
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qu. 6d. a buſhel, which is 91. 7s. 64. an acre 5 


and, except potatoes, wheat is as good an in- 
creaſe as a farmer can have, where his land is 
of a kind that will ſuit a courſe of arable crops. 
An acre of potatoes, at ſeven pence a buſhel, 
and an acre of wheat, whoſe produce is thirty-. 
nine buſhels (a moſt uncommon crop) at 75. 6d. 
are equal. If a buſhel of potatoes will yield 
three pounds of flour only, an acre of them is 
juſt equal in weight to an averaged acre of 
wheat, without any deduction for bran. It is 
therefore intolerable, that there is no getting a 
pound of potatoes, even in the fall of the year, 
when there is no excuſe on account of the great 
ſtorage which potatoes take, under a halfpenny, 
for the worſt ſort, which is 25. 11d. a buſhel ; 
and if the beſt ſort is wanted, we muſt pay 2d. 
for three pounds, or about 39. rod. a buſhel, 
equal to 95. 16s. 8d. an acre! This is occa- 
ſioned by the potatoe merchants, for it is the 
farmer that brings the crop to market. This 
potatoe merchant thus becomes as great a nui- 
ſance, in his line, as the cutting butcher in 
another. There is no carrot or turnip mer- 
chant, nor is there an occaſion for any in the 
article of potatoes. But if even there was any 
occaſion for dealers of this kind, every pariſh 
ſhould have one, at leaſt, of their own appoint- 
ment, 
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Kent, and thereby regulate the price according 


fo circumſtances, and keep thoſe dealers within 


reaſonable bounds, who, if they have nothing 
to check them, would, like the Dutch Eaſt 


India Company, rather deſtroy the article than 
lower the price. 


In regard to dap and candles, the manufae- 


turer ſhould be conſidered as the original poſ- 


ſeſſor, but there ſhould be no middle man be- 
tween him and the ultimate vender. The price 
of meat, with ſome attention to the imports of 


tallow, ſhould regulate the prices of theſe 


articles, by the addition of a reaſonable Per- 
centage.* 


Injudicious and improvident taxes, and un- 


neceſſary burthens on proviſions, previous to 
the expoſure to fale by the ultimate vender, tend 


to enhance the neceſſaries of life; but they are 
not the only cauſes of it ; there are ſeveral others, 


ſuch as combinations among workmen to 


raiſe the prices of labor—the increaſe of the 
Poor's rates, occaſioned by the preſent idleneſs 


and miſmanagement of the pariſh poor con- 


. This f is already in ſome degree practiſed by the 
 chandler's company, but not effectually. 


finement 


19 
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finement of perſons for debt, or crimes and 
by permitting beggars, or 'any perſons having 
no lawful means to procure a living, to paſs 
their time in idleneſs. 


Whoever is unemployed is a burthen to the reſt 

of the community; for it is ſelf evident, that if in : 

a ſociety of perſons conſiſting of a given number, 
one half are idle, the other muſt ſupport them 
directly or indirectly, in food, lodging, and 
cloathing. Suppoſing in the induſtrious half, 

an exertion equal to double their own neceſſi- 
ties, whether the idle are to be ſupported or not, 
it follows that they would have a profit equal to 
the conſumption of 'the idle in one inſtance, 
and none in the other. If then men in buſineſs 
are able to ſupport their families only when 
every perfon in the community is employed, 
and when each one contributes his ſhare to 
ſupply the reſt with the article of his manufac- 
ture, what muſt be the conſequence if one per- 

fon in that community omits this duty, which 
certainly as much attaches to him as to the reſt? 
The others muſt ſuffer in the proportion as one 
is to the reſt of the ſociety. If that ſociety is 
large, the defalcation of one man is only as a 
drop from a bucket, and conſequently not per- 
ceived ; but as a bucket of water is made up of 


% - 
1 8 


drops, 
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drops, very many of them may form a large 
Proportion of the meaſure. ye 


On every riſe of the poor's rates, the manu. 
facturer and the farmer, as we have before ſeen 
(p. 150) muſt, in ſelf-defence, add ſomething 
to the articles in which they deal. If thoſe 
articles are for home conſumption, the riſe has 
no effect, as it has before been proved (p. 151) 
on any part of the community, except on the 
perſon who ſubſiſts by a fixed income; for to 
others, it is immaterial whether a pound of 
meat ſells for a penny or a ſhilling.* The 
principal evil then would be this, it would raiſe 
the price of our manufactures until we could 
not diſpoſe of them to foreigners; the iſſue 
would be, that ſo many of the labouring ma- 
nufacturers muſt be diſcharged as are ſuperflu- 
ous to the foreign demand. Thele, alſo, if in 
a time of peace, would become an additional 
burthen to the pariſh rates, which being col- 
| lected from thoſe who have employment, would 
thereby again increaſe the article of manufac- 
ture, until it would be no longer made here ; 
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* It may, however, have a tendency to expel foreign- 
ers who come here to gratify their curioſity ; for finding 
living ſo much higher than ia their own country, it will 
probably tend to render their reſidence irkſome. 


5 and 
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E 
and then we ourſelves ſhould be obliged to 
reſort to foreigners for a ſupply, and. thereby 
not only loſe our former profit, but add to our 


loſs, by a purchaſe from others. Such people 
as could not ſubmit to the wretched alternative 


of living on charity would contrive, in ſpite 


of the laws, as a laſt reſort, to emigrate. 


Fortunately however for this country in ge- 
neral, and for the poor in particular, who ſel- 
dom know their real intereſts, and who, taking 
war and peace together, never lived better than 
they do now, our ingenuity in inventing ma- 
chinery to ſpare expenſe, or to accelerate la- 
bour, has more than kept pace with the in- 
creaſed prices of the neceſſaries of life: and our 
manufactures, thanks, I ſay, to our mechani- 
cal ingenuity, are yet in demand. If the poor 
had been ſuffered to continue their deſtruction 
of new machinery, and their combinations for 
wages every where elſe as they long did in 
Spital-fields, Taunton, and in Lancaſhire, pro- 
viſions would hive been much higher than they 
are now, and our manufactures have been de- 
prived of their only ſupport. We ſhould conſe- 
quently have had little or no trade. 
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If we are wiſe, we ſhall not only exert our 
utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs combinations to 
raiſe wages, but endeavour to decreaſe the 
prices of the neceſſaries of life; and alſo to keep 
up the ſpirit of mechanical improvement. 


Let us be cautious that our manufactures. 
do not get into the hands of foreigners ; the 


conſequences will be moſt in; urious when they 


do. When a nation becomes ſenſible ſhe can 
rival us in an article we once excelled her in, 


ſhe will uſe her utmoſt endeavours to add a ſe- 
cond, and many ather inſtances to the for- 


mer. 


We have thus far treated of the prevention 
of crimes by the moſt gentle means ; we will 
now proceed to the ſecohd, which is of a 
harſher nature, and can reaſonably be practiſed 
only when the firſt has failed. 


ON 


4 7 


| 17 
ON CRIMEs, 
AND ON OUR 


ENGLISH PUNISHMENTS. 


T UDGE Blackſtone, in the 18th chapter of 
the Fourth Book of his Commentaries, 
ſays, ** It is an honour, and almoſt a ſingular 
gone, to our Engliſh laws, that they furniſh "— 
« title of this ſort” (the means of preventing 
offences ) © ſince preventive juſtice is upon every 


| * principle of reaſon, of humanity, and of 


** ſound policy, preferable in all reſpects to 
* puniſhing juſtice ; the execution of which, 
though neceſſary, and its ear a 
** ſpecies of mercy to the commonwealth, 
« always attended with many harſh and liſa 
* greeable circumſtances.” 


This is certainly a panegyric on our laws 
which they do not merit ; for it will be found, 
on reading this 18th chapter; that a pledge or 
ſecurity for keeping the peace is the only in- 

M 2 ſtance 


(ie 


ſtance the learned judge could give in fupport 
of his aſſertion. The truth is, that the inflic- 
tion of puniſhment has, in all countries, ever 
been the favourite prevention of crimes ; and a 
candid inquiry will oblige us to confeſs, thatif 
any other means have been, even of late years, 
adopted in England, it has been thought of 
and practiſed by private people or ſocieties, 
but never by the legiſlature. Fierce and re- 
vengeful, our criminal laws view nothing prior 
to the effect: they ſeem in cloſe alliance with 
the grim king of terrors, and for his ſake to 
ſpread wide and more wide the net of deſtruc- 
tion, whoſe meſhes are now drawn fine enough 
to take in the utmoſt inſtgnificance,* 
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In treating this ſubject we ſhall find, that 
many things are neceſſary to form a perfect 
code of criminal laws. We will divide them 
as follows: 
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1. The nature of the puniſhment. 
2. The ends to be obtained by puniſhment 


3. That it ſhould be proportioned to the 


crime. 


* See Blackſtone's Commentaries Book IV. the uh 
of chap. I, 
5 4. That 
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4. That puniſhment ſhould be rendered as 
near as poſſible the attendant of crimes. 


5. The means of cauſing that connexion. 


6, Scale of crimes and puniſhments. 


> 
* 
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The Nature of the Puniſhment, 


THE nature of the puniſhment is of eſſential 


\ conſequence. towards not only the prevention 
of crimes, but the cure of vice. 


A perſon who commits a crime, generally 
acts from the following motives : 


Paſſion, 1 

Jealouſy, 
Revenge, or 
ie,, 


3 


bas in murder, 


Unavoidable diſtreſs, ] as in frauds and robbe- 
Diſlipation, or ries of every deno- 
Idleneſs, mination. 


Avarice, 


M4 


Il ( 182 ) | 
|| . as in receiving ſtolen goods, 
1 Ayarice, or the : 1 
|; $33 uůſury, perjury, and ſmug- 
430 Deſire of gain, "_- I 
1 6 lin g. 
„ When a perſon commits murder from paſ- 
4h | ſion, it is becauſe he is, for the moment, de- 
1 prived of his reaſon. He is then much more 
i a lunatic than one who is guilty of a deliberate 
43} EY | 
NN ſuicide: the gallows, at the moment, does not 
1 ſtare him in the face; if it did, his reaſon would 
. return; for a guſt of paſſion only never occa- 
1 ſioned a deliberate murder; it is a contradiction 
1 in terms. If this is granted, ſuch a perſon is 
1 as much a lunatic, in the eye of reaſon, if ſo 
It during the committing of the crime, as he who 
hf was ſuch ſome time before, ar who continued 
11 ſo afterwards. Perſons of quick apprehenſions 
to. and ſuddenly yiolent diſpoſitions are thoſe who 
1 commit murder from paſſion. A public exe- 
1 cution to ſuch is a tranſient buſineſs, and in 
1 theſe kingdoms is become ſo frequent, as 
Wl! ſcarcely to attract the attention of paſſengers, 
1 or eyen of thoſe 1 in the neighbourhood, * It is 
i beſides 
1 * Beccaria, chap, XXViii. 
| Wy! The only execution I ever ſaw was in the end of the 
j \ year 1793, and that was accidental. As J was paſſing 
5 one morning, earlier than uſual, from Snow-hill to New- 
if gate-ſtreet, juſt as 1 got in the middle of that broad 720 
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beſides, ſo generally adopted as the ſovereign 


remedy, that very few attend to it ſo far as to 
diſcriminate the offence for which the wretches 


ſuffer, or to make any application to themſelves. | 
We may venture to ſay, that no perſon in this 
country corrects his paſſions from ſeeing a cri- 
minal ſuffer at the gallows. If death was ap- 


at the corner of St, Sepulchre's church yard, I accidentally 


turned my eyes towards Newgate priſon. I ſay, acciden- 
tally, for there was nothing extraordinary, except the rail- 


ings, to attract my attention. I then ſaw a thing, like a 
black bag, dangling from a beam; for I was ſo miich ta- 


ken up with my own thoughts, and being accuſtomed to the 
buſtle of London, that I was not immediately ſenſible 
what it was. When, however, 1 did recolle& myſelf, 
the fight ſhocked me very much, and I haſtened away as 


faſt as poſſible; but I could not help remarking, that there 


was no unuſual number of perſons ſtanding about, except 
near the gallows, and there as many perhaps as it two boys 
had been fighting. After I had got under that part of the 
wail which joins the priſon to Newgate-ſtreet, and conſe- 
quently out of view of the hateful ſight, I ſtopped to look 
about me. Cloſe to where I ſtood ſat a woman ſelling 
fruit, and a man cleaning ſhoes ;. I aſked what crime the 
man was hanged for, but neither could inform me. All 
round, and, as far as J could ſes, there was no other ap- 
pearance, except the railing, but what may always be ſeen 


at that time in the morning. I particularly remarked ſeve- 


ral people paſſing by as I had done, without any other at- 
tention than a tranſient look. I ſincerely believe, had it 
not been for the temporary rails, I ſhould not have ſeen 


the execution at all. I had often heard of this indifference, 


but never could comprehend how it, was poſſible that 
the lower ſort of people could be ſo unconcerned at each 
other's misfortunes. I, at that time, concluded it pro- 
ceeded from the frequency of the ſight; a proof, at any 
rate, that the criminal laws ſtand in need of reform 
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plied only to the crime of murder, the effect 
would probably be greater than it is at preſent ; 
but even then it could never have the ſame good 
conſequences as perpetual impriſonment, ac- 
companied by hard ſolitary labour ; for that, 
as a puniſhment for the crime of murder, gives 
the criminal leiſure for repentance, which to a 
Chriſtian is ſurely an object. He may be made 
to repay to the wife, the ſon, or daughter, as 
much as in his power, by means of his labour; 
and thoſe of the town or village where ſuch per- 
ſons reſide, who thereby are daily reminded of 
the ſad effects of unbridled reſentments, will 
learn to correct their tempers by his crime and 
puniſhment. . 


7 


Jealouſy and revenge, when they produce 
murder, are no acts of lunacy, but have been 
rankling in the breaſt until they gain vent on 
the unfortunate object. To puniſh theſe with 
death is generally to do the very thing the 
wretched being wiſhed. Would the execution 
of Hackman produce any good effect on the 
mind which felt as he did ; his obje& was to 
die: ſtimulated by jealouſy, he wiſhed to die 
revenged. But had this man, when taken alive, 
been doomed to perpetual ſolitary labour, ano- 


ther Hackman might have put himſelf to death, 
but 
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put he never would have run the riſk of Hack. 


man's fate, Think of that poor wretch, the 
inhabitant of a diſmal cell, with all the agony 


of his crimes upon him, whoſe only amuſe- 
ment there is the labour he is confined to, with- 


held from eyery better hope, until nature ſinks 
beneath old age.“ The idea is horrid, and 


but for his future happineſs, we would wiſh 


him dead. With that in view, we ſee him gra- 


dually ſubdue his paſſions, we hear him aſk. 


forgiveneſs of his God ; then return with calm- 


neſs to his labour, in order to repay ſociety as 


much as poſſible for the injury he has done 
it, and finally wiſh proſperity to the bene- 


volent legiſlature, who, practiſing on the prin- 


ciples of real Gee has done him good 


for evil. 


When murder is committed in x order to ob- 


tain ſecurity, the fault 44 be in the laws 34 
for no man, devoid of real religion, who knows- 


ing the puniſhment to be the ſame, whether he 
commits murder, robbery, or both, but -would 
add the firſt to the ſecond, in order to obtain 
ſecurity. There never was any thing more ab- 


* Beccaria, chap. xxii. Para. 2. 


+ Ibid, £4 XXVIil, para. 5, 7, 8, 10, 13. 
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ſurd in ſuch an enlightened age and country; 
and yet no one of ſufficient influence, in a ſo- 
ciety which otherwiſe may fairly boaſt of its 
good ſenſe, has ever ſtepped forward to re- 
medy the evil. No man of obſervation but 
acknowledges the error, and yet we bear the re- 
proach of foreigners, and the conſciouſneſs of 
impropriety, with an inhumanity in every other 
inſtance a ſtranger to our national character. 
What plea is urged in extenuation of this fin- 
gular contradiction? It is dangerous to make 
innovations. Wonderful, that Engliſhmen 
ſhould annually and unneceſſarily put to death 
not leſs than a hundred of their fellow citizens 
as a ſacrifice to cuſtom !* | 

In this inſtance, at leaſt, the nature of the pu- 
niſhment is evidently of effential conſequence ; 
for if a perſon knew, that by an addition to the 
atrocity of his crime, he ſhould add to his pu- 
niſhment, ꝶ there are few who would venture, 
even in hopes of ſecurity, 


Unavoidable diſtreſs has undoubtedly urged 


thouſands to commit crimes, which they would 


* Beccaria, chap. xxxiv. para. 5. 
t Ibid, chap. vi. para. 6—chap. xiii, para. 4—chap» 
Xxvii. para. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
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have ſhuddered at in proſperity, or even if it 


had been in their power, by induſtry, to earn a 


bare ſubſiſtence. The want of bread to eat, 
and the cravings of a family, have been, and 


are at this moment, the bitter portion of many 


who were once in affluence, and are now de- 


prived of every {ſupport by the rapacity atten- 


dant on a law-ſuit, or the ſwindling of a wretch 
| who has baſely involved credulity in his own 


neceſſities. Such, though untortunate, ought 
certainly, if criminal, to endure a puniſhment 


as an example to others; but let them and their 


families retain ſome hopen of reunion. There- 
fore, in order to prevent crimes, 5 perſon i in 
diſtreſs ſhould have it in his power to apply 
with effect for employment, 


Becauſe he 1s deſerving #1 it; | 
Becauſe it is a diſgrace to the public that he 
ſhould ſtarve; and 


Becauſe the * ſecurity ſay 'S he ſhall not 
ſteal. 


If there. is no other alternative but to ſtarve 
or to ſteal, for ſuicide is out of the queſtion ; 
and if an unfortunate wretch prefers the latter 
to the former, I dety the molt obdurate and the 
moſt unfeeling to ſay, he is not juſtified by rea- 


ſon; but if he does it under certain circum- 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, the laws will not allow him he beneft 
of clergy ; and, without a dangerous interpoſi- 
tion, he muſt ſuffer death. Snppole then this 
ſtatement to be founded in truth, our criminal 
laws are ſo far unſupported by reaſon, 


The diſſipated and idle, when guilty of 
crimes, ſhould be puniſhed in proportion to the 
heinouſneſs of them; and of all the crimes 
which a human being can commit, there is not 
one to which hard ſolitary labour will fo well 
apply as to theſe:* it is ſo evident, as al- 
moſt to require no argument to ſupport 
it. We are accuſtomed to ſay, that ** habit 
eis a ſecond nature,” by which we mean, that 
any thing which at firſt is irkſome or difficult, 
becomes familiar and eaty by practice. There 
are many, no doubt, who at firſt would be 

incapable to endure great bodily fatigue; but 
habit would ſoon increaſe the ability, and ren- 
der it leſs painful. The warning would ſtill be 
equally dreadful to thoſe who had never expe- 
rienced it. On the criminal's return to the 
world, the neceſſity of being induſtrious, either 
with or without the ſhame, would ſoon decide 
his choice; and provided they could get em- 
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* Beccaria, chap. xxil. para 1. 
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ent 


ployment by aſking for it, few of none would 


run the riſk-of another viſit to a place where they | 


found no comfort; but in lieu of it, their own 
ſolitary and wicked reflect ions, attended by re- 
morſe and daily puniſhment. - What they had 
undergone would afterwards furniſh a leſſon to 
others, which might conduce to ſober thoughts, 
and reformation of manners ; and ſuch ſhould 


be the deſign of ail puniſhment. But if a cri- 


minal is hanged, or ſent to Botany Bay, this in- 
tention of puniſhment is defeated. 


There are two crimes which I will not name, 
that would merit the greateſt puniſhment, pro- 
vided we were juſtified in revenge ; but as pre- 


vention is more to the credit of any code than 
what ariſes from a harſher motive, our preſent 


puniſhment is more than ſufficient to anſwer the 


purpoſe, e e as that prevention can be 
rendered infallible.“ 


Crimes kh are infamous in their nature 
ſhould undoubtedly receive a very different pu- 


niſhment than others ; and though all crimes 


ſhould be conſidered as infamous, there is a 


public opinion to which the laws ſhould bend. 


* Beccaria, chap. xix. para. 4. 
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Of crimes occaſioned by avarice, thoſe of re- 
ceiving ſtolen goods, and perjury, are cer- 
tainly, in the opinion of every body, to be 
termed infamous; but ſmuggling and uſury are 
not equally ſo.* The former, therefore, ſhould 
receive a corporal puniſhment, the latter ſuffer 


by fine only; to which diſcrimination, to do 


them juſtice, our Jaws certainly in general 


attend. 


We have hitherto ſpoken principally of crimes 


which render puniſhments neceſſary, we will 


now conſider the ſeveral ſpecies of civil pu- 
niſhments in themſelves. They are as follows: 


1. Death. 

2. Diſmemberment. 

3. Branding. 

4. Whipping. 

5. Pillory and the ſtocks. 

6. Impriſonment and hard labour. 
7. Tranſportation. 

8. Baniſhment, and 
„„ 


5 * Beccaria, chap. xxxiii. pars T. 
1 Ibid, chap. xx. 
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Whether death is inflicted by hanging or deca- 
pitation, provided it is inſtantaneous, it is imma- 
terial both to the criminal andto the public: it is 
ſo alſo to him, whether he is afterwards drawn 
and quartered, burnt, diſſected, hung in chains, 
buried in the highway or church- yard, but not 


ſo to the nation. To exhibit a ſcaffold, like 


ſhambles, for human fleſh, is abhorrent to our 
nature, and excites reſentment rather than fear. 


To ſtring human carcaſes, like moles or rats 


upon a ſtick, is very common upon the Thames 


and highways, and yet robberies are committed 


under, or within fight of them, almoſt every 


night ; which proves the practice to be uſeleſs 
at leaſt; and if ſo, it is very barbarous, and at 


any rate very diſguſttul. 


It is wonderful that women alone are by our 
Jaws liable to be burnt alive ; but as the prac- 
tice in this particular amends the law, it is no 
further of conſequence, except to ſhow, that 
we can trample on the laws when it ſuits our 


purpoſe, and likewiſe to exhibit the ſpirit of 


ſome former times. The men, having the 
power, inflicted a partially cruel puniſhment on 
that ſex, who rather merited their compaſſion. 
It was a degree of inhumanity which the wildeſt 
native Indian would have bluſhed at, 


Equally 
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Equally ſo was it to pare and lop off the 


limbs of a fellow creature, for any crime 


whatever. It was not only cruel in the act, 


but it was the ſureſt means to confirm the eri- 
minal in roguery ; for thus marked with re- 


proach, and cut off from honeſty, he had no 


alternative than to aſſociate with others in ſimi- 


lar ſituations, who formed a gang, made deſ- 
perate by revenge and neceſſity. For what was 


the world to them? They were not only pro- 
ſcribed in their native land, but through all the 
earth beſides. Thank heaven, amidſt all our 
faults, we have this to compliment ourſelves 


ſ 
upon, that however we have increaſed our ca- 


pital puniſhments, we have by cuſtom, though 


not by law, decreaſed their cruelty ; 


For branding, which, if inflicted as directed 


by law is little better than diſmemberment, is, 
if the executioner pleaſes, done with a cool 
iron, and thereby becomes little more than a 
ceremony. But, on the other hand, what is 
this but a mockery of juſtice? and to the full 
as ridiculous as the penance of wearing peas 
in the ſhoes with the tacit permiſſion to boil 


them. 


* An artifice not uncommon in Catholic countries. 


4 |  Whipping 
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Whipping is fill in practice with us, and 
were it executed in private only, but with a 
due ſeverity, might be a very good puniſhment 
for hardened, young, or ſturdy offenders, to 
whom work, by habit, would probably come 
light ; but when the executioner can be bribed 
to perform it in appearance only, and it is 

| inflicted in public, it ſerves, like the pillory 

and the ſtocks, more to harden than reform ; 

for it is very obſervable, that in the army, when 

a man has once been publicly whipped, even 
though for a trifling fault, and that on a forced 
conſtruction perhaps, he never again has that 
ſenſe of ſhame or of honour which he had 

before. 
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Impriſonment, as it is well or ill accom- 
panied, is productive of good or bad effects. 
Confine a man in idleneſs, ſuffer him to get 
at liquor, and allow him bad companions, 1t 1s 
{elf evident that he muſt become worſe than 

| he was before. Keep him ſober and to him- 
ſelf, make him work hard, and reaſon with 
him on the ly as much to the full as on the 
wickedneſs* of his paſt conduct, he muſt be 
bad indeed not to improve by it. But we 


* Beccaria, ch. xviii, para. I. 
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will no longer dwell on this ſubject at preſent; 
we ſhall be furniſhed with ſufficient oppor. 
tunities, in the courſe of this treatiſe, of recom- 
mending hard ſolitary labour. 5 


Tranſportation and baniſhment,* though 


both of them an expulſion from our ſociety, 
differ in this, that the former is a compulſatory 
reſidence in one particular {pot or country, 


fixed on at the diſcretion of the executive 


power; and the latter is merely a decree, which 
obliges the party, as the law terms it, 0 abJure 


the realm, but leaves him the choice of his 
future reſidence. The law, however, in both 


caſes prohibits a retura within a fixed period, 
and inflicts a capital puniſhment on a breach 


of this injunction. Tranſportation is neceſſa- 
rily at the expenſe of the ſtate, banithment at 


that of the criminal. Formerly they were 


both, in reality, equal in degree of puniſhment ; 


they differed only in the expenſe; for the 


American colonies, being the ſcat to which 
criminals were tranſported, they might, it 
unknown, reſide in a very reſpectable ſociety, 
ani the, proportion of bad thus imported were 


16k in the ſuperior multitude of others; or they 


* Peccaria, ch. xvili, para. 5. 
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might proceed to other foreign countries, and 
thus finally ſuffer no more than thoſe who 
were originally baniſhed. But a change of 
circumſtances has varied the place of tranſpor- 
tation, and an extenſive iſland in the South 
Seas is now ſelected for its circumſcribed 
bounds. The vaſt diſtance of this ſpot from 
civilized ſociety, the infamy of all the Euro- 
pean inhabitants, except thoſe who are ſet as 
guards over the reſt, and its uncultivated ſtate, 
render tranſportation a more marked, and, in 
tact, a ſeverer puniſhment than it was formerly, 
and than mere baniſhment is now. It is there- 
fore, reaſonable to diſcriminate thoſe crimes 
which merit the one and the other puniſhment. 


When a perſon is condemned. to tranſporta- 
tion or baniſhment, it is the ſame as to pro- 
nounce, that to deprive him of life is a puniſh- 
ment too ſevere, but that he is a ſubje& too 
dangerous to be ſuffered to reſide in our ſociety, 
either in priſon or at large, Theſe implied 
cauſes of expulſion attach as much to tranſ- 
portation as to baniſhment ; but we have be- 
fore obſerved, that there are crimes which are 
infamous in their very nature, and there are 
others, ſuch as ſmuggling and uſury, that in 
the eyes of the world are not equally ſo.“ 

* Beccaria, ch. xxxlil, para. 1. 
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There is likewiſe another claſs, whoſe crimi- 
nality depends on opinion. Some may ſtig- 
matize an action, or the promulgation of an 
opinion as a high crime or miſdemeanor, and 
others may exalt it to virtue, and call it patrio- 
tiſm, or holy zeal. A man, therefore, who 
becomes dangerous to the ſtate and to ſociety, 
in purſuit of what he and his followers conſider 
as a duty to God or to their country, is not 


criminal in the ſame light as if he had com- 
mitted a robbery. If ſincere, he only falls into 
an error, but may ſtill be an honeſt man. But 


if that error is conſidered by the conſtitutional 


tribunal of his country to be dangerous to 
ſociety, the executive government does no more 


than its duty in obliging ſuch a man to abjure 
the realm ;—it is, however, an act of great 
ſeverity, and a diſproportioned puniſhment, to 
ſend him to dwell perforce in a. den of thieves,” 


without a poſlibility of retreat, 


It has been already ſaid, that fines, under 
certain circumſtances, are a proper mode of 
puniſhment ; but it is the worſt policy ima- 
ginable to allow them to go into the Ex- 
chequer,* Fines ſo deſtined bear too much 

- | 


* Beccarja, ch. xvii, para, 1. 


the 
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the appearance of the perſonal intereſt of regal 
power, which, like Cæſar's wife, ſhould not 
only be really pure, but free from ſuſpicion. 
To have their full effect they ſhould be formed 
into a fund to check the crimes of others, and 
be made rewards for faithful ſervitude. Thus 
employed, fines would operate as does a duty 
laid on a foreign manufacture given as a 
bounty to encourage domeſtic induſtry. A 
detected crime ſhould, like the ſcorpion, furniſh 
its own Antidote, 
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THE ENDS TO BE OBTAINED BY 


PUNISHMENT. 


PPP 4H 


Hh NG unavoidably treated generally. on 

this ſubject in the preceding ſection, we 
will now confine ourſelves to the object more 
particularly. 8 


| When the laws puniſh, they ſhould do it 
| with the ſame view as a good parent chaſtiſes a 
i child, to reform, not to revenge; “ therefore, 
all puniſhment which is not abſolutely neceſ- 
| | ſary originates in error, and ſhould be amend- 
| ed; or from barbariſm, and in an enlightened 
age and country ſhould be aboliſhed. The 
laws of antiquity have at times, as it were, 
hurled thunder and lightning, not to reform 
but deſolate mankind ; they were ſuited to the 
then rough and warlike habits. Now, like 
the mild influence of our religion, they ought 
to perſuade the underſtanding, and amend the 
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* Beccaria, ch. xix, para. 2. 
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heart. But we flatter ourſelves on the ſubject 


of our refinement. There are yet ſome weeds 
to be eradicated from our cuſtoms; and a few 


rough features to ſoften in our laws. Theſe, 
it is true, we owe to our anceſtors; but, becauſe | 
they were as wiſe as their educations would 


admit, ſhall we only profit from their experi- 


ence, and not thereto add our own? Have | 
not the manners changed, and ſhall not the 


laws ? 


When a mild puniſhment will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe as one more levere, there 
certainly can be no advantage in inflicting 


the worſt ;* and as the end of puniſhment 1s 


to benefit ſociety, and not to amuſe them with 


cruelties, the moſt ignorant, unbiaſſed by re- 
venge, will decide in favour of humanity.— 
Charity ſhould even doubt, whether we have 


any right to take away the life of a fellow- 
creature in any inſtance whatever. Thus much 


1s evident, if a perſon dying in his fins 1s, as 
ſome affert, doomed to endleſs puniſhment, 


we ſhould be very cautious how we deprive a 


man of the power of repentance. How many 
are yearly executed, denying to the laſt the 


* Reccaria, ch. xii. para. 2. 


7 Ibid, ch. xix, para, 1. Bl. b. iv, ch. i, pa. 9, 
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crimes for which they ſuffer | Appearances 
may be much againſt him, and yet a man may 
be perfectly innocent. At leaſt, it is not pro- 


bable that a perſon, who at the moment when 


he is about to be launched into eternity, and 
ſhows contrition for the ſins of his paſt life, 


will add to thoſe ſins when he has no hopes of 


pardon in this. It ſurely then appears unlikely 
that all who are executed, and yet have per- 
ſevered in aſſerting their innocence to the laſt, 


are really guilty. However, as long as death is , 
almoſt the indiſcriminate puniſhment, there 
can be no remedy to ſuch a misfortune. 


Puniſhment Should bear a Proportion to the 
Crime. 


IT cannot be too often repeated, that puniſh- 
ment ſhould neither be too lenient nor too 
harſh; nor ſhould a crime, not held infamous, 
endure the ſame penalty as one that is ſo. 


Too much lenity in puniſhment i is a degree 
of impunity; for if a man's hopes in com- 
mitting a crime are greater than his fears, it 
will undoubtedly be an inducement ſufficient 


0 


1 


to urge him to the deed; and if the penalty is 
too harſh on inferior crimes, they uſurp the 
place of greater; the conſequence is, we are 
often at a loſs to find a proportioned puniſh- 


ment.“ It is this fatal evil, urged on by 
revenge, not reluctantly drawn from charity, 
which has made our criminal code ſo ſangui- 


nary, and that of other nations ſo cruel. How 
many intervening crimes are there between 
picking a lock and deliberate aſſaſſination? 
And what difference do we make in the puniſh- 


ment? Wonderful to relate! in this and other 
barbarous countries the criminal code was at 
one period ſo mild, that any crime whatever 
might be compounded by a fine; ꝙ and in 


theſe days, when every preſs teems with ful- 
ſome compliments on our politeneſs of man- 


ners, delicacy of taſte, enlightened underſtand- 
ings, profound philoſophy, and lofty ſentiments, 
a man loſes his /ife tor ſtealing a horſe! 


Which 1s the moſt ſenſible code, that which 


encourages the worſt crimes by too mild a 


puniſhment, or that which threatens every one 
with death who commits any crime, and yet 
ſeldom executes it? Formerly the laws, mild 


* Beccaria, ch. xxvii, para. 8. 
+ Blackſtone, b. iv, pa. 413» 
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crimes for which they ſuffer! Appearances 


may be much againſt him, and yet a man may 
be perfectly innocent. At leaſt, it is not pro- 
bable that a perſon, who at the moment when 


he is about to be launched into eternity, and 


ſhows contrition for the ſins of his paſt life, 
will add to thoſe ſins when he has no hopes of 
pardon in this. It ſurely then appears unlikely 
that all who are executed, and yet have per- 
ſevered in aſſerting their innocence to the laſt, 


are really guilty. However, as long as death is , 


almoſt the indiſcriminate puniſhment, there 
can be no remedy to ſuch a misfortune, 


Puniſhment ſhould bear a Proportion to the 
Crime, | 


TT cannot be too often repeated, that puniſh- 
ment ſhould neither be too lenient nor too 
harſh; nor ſhould a crime, not held infamous, 
endure the ſame penalty as one that is ſo. 


Too much lenity in puniſhment is a degree 
of impunity ; for if a man's hopes in com- 
mitting a crime are greater than his fears, it 
will undoubtedly be an inducement ſufficient 


to 
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1 
to urge him to the deed; and if the penalty is 
too harſh on inferior crimes, they uſurp the 
place of greater; the conſequence is, we are 
often at a loſs to find a proportioned puniſh- 
ment.“ It is this fatal evil, urged on by 
revenge, not reluctantly drawn from charity, 
which has made our criminal code ſo ſangui- 
nary, and that of other nations ſo cruel. How 
many intervening crimes are there between 
picking a lock and deliberate aſſaſſination? 
And what difference do we make in the puniſh- 
ment? Wonderful to relate! in this and other 
barbarous countries the criminal code was at 
one period ſo mild, that any crime whatever 
might be compounded by a fine;F and in 
theſe days, when every preſs teems with ful- 
ſome compliments on our politeneſs of man- 
ners, delicacy of taſte, enlightened underſtand- 
ings, profound philoſophy, and lofty ſentiments, 
a man loſes his life tor ſtealing a horſe! 


Which is the moſt ſenſible code, that which 
encourages the worſt crimes by too mild a 
puniſhment, or that which threatens every one 
with death who commits any crime, and yet 
| ſeldom executes it? Formerly the laws, mild 


* Beccaria, ch. xxvii, para. 8. 
f Blackſtone, b. iv, pa. 413. 
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as they have been, were never trifled with ; no 
man could commit a crime in hopes of pardon, 
for as the penalty was pecuniary, the avarice of 
the prince then ſtepped in to ſupport them.“ 


At preſent the humanity of the prince muſt 


neceflarily trample on the laws, or they would 


in time deſolate the land. 


We will cite a caſe in point, from the True 


Briton, Monday, Auguſt 12th, 1793. 


(e 


£46 


6 


6 


cc 


xc 


ce 
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« At the aſſizes for the borough of Leiceſter 


came on the trial of Joſeph Bland and John 


Edgſon, for wantonly and maliciouſly de- 
ſtroying the trees planted on the New Walk, 
near the town of Leiceſter. The proſecu- 
tors, from motives of humanity, declined 
giving evidence, the Judge having ſtated 
the offence to be capital under the Black 
Act. Mr. Baron Hotham, after inform- 


6 


b 


ce 


6 4 


. 


ing the priſoners of the atrocious nature of 
the offence, and the ſevere puniſhment which 


they muit have ſuffered, had the proſecutors 


proceeded upon their indictment, adviſed 
them to enter into his Majeſty's ſervice, and 


informed them, that the indictment upon 


® Beccaria, ch. xvii, para. 1. 
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e the Black Act would ſtill hang over their 
heads, as a ſecurity for their future good be- 
© haviour.” 


Let us reaſon on this report as we find it, 
and if it is a true one, here are evidently three 
moſt - egregious errors, either in the law, the 
adminiſtration of it, or in both. 


The 9 G. 1. c. 22, commonly called the 
Black Act, makes it a crime of a capital nature 
for a per/on maliciouſly to deſtroy a tree. We 
will begin our examination of this tranſaction, 
with an attempt to aſcertain by what rules we 
judge of the heinouſneſs of a crime. A man 
kills his fellow-creature ; here is a great offence, 
becauſe by ſo doing he breaks a link of that 
chain which firſt bound ſociety together. It 
was for the ſake of ſecurity man firſt came 
from the deſert, and for it he patiently endures 
thoſe many ills he ſuffers from his fellow- 
creatures. A man enters into rebellion againſt 
his country, and by his eloquence inveigles his 
fellow ſubjects to diſturb the peace of the 
ſtate ; he thereby renders ſecurity more pre- 
carious than it was before; he endeavours to 
unhinge the confidence repoſed in government, 
and with his own riſks the lives of his affoci- 

ates, 
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ates, who, but for him, would probably have 
lived happy and contented. Here is an a& 
which deſerves a very great puniſhment ; ; it is, 
in truth, a capital crime. No one can have a 
moment's heſitation in pronouncing both theſe 
to be crimes of a very malignant nature. Why 
do we fo readily determine the guilt on this 
occaſion ? Becauſe it is the invariable property 


of a cultivated mind to poſſeſs that juſtice 
which meaſures the offence by the degree of 
injury intended, and actually committed on - 


ſociety. But in deſtroying a tree a man com- 
mits no act of cruelty ; he does nothing which 
is irreparable; he diſturbs no one but the per- 
ſon to whom it belongs; the ſtate is not injur- 
ed or endangered ; he does not even deprive 


the individual, who has the chief ground of 


complaint, of his real property, he only, with 


ill-nature, diſplaces an ornament which may 
be planted again.” I do not wiſh to excuſe 
this act beyond reaſon ; for theſe men certainly 


committed a great offence, as moſt people ſet 
a higher value on an ornamental tree than on 


a property of more intrinſic worth. In the 


caſe, however, of a young plantation, almoſt 
all the damage, beyond the real value of the 
plants and the labour, is only a fancied worth, 
and there can be no excuſe for inflicting any 


puniſh- 


trie 
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puniſhment beyond what i 1s pecuniary, or hard 
labour, or that which is the ſlighteſt corporeal 
ſuffering in default of property. 


Sec The 3 from motives of 
humanity decline giving evidence, and the judge 
permits them to do ſfo.* By this it is evident 
that both the proſecutors and the judge thought, 
as every one muſt, that the puniſhment and 
the crime were not proportioned ; for had theſe 
men been guilty of murder or rebellion, the 
proſecutors would not have withheld their 
evidence; and if they had attempted it, the 
judge would have exerted his authority, and 
uſed compulſatory meaſures, rather than thus 
have given countenance to. their eſcape. But 
inſtead of that, the judge, in this inſtance, ſuffers 
the law to be trifled with, and the proſecutors, 
before trial,F to pardon a crime which it is a 
prerogative of royalty alone with propriety to 
pardon afterwards, When the trial of a cul- 
prit in cuſtody, and the ſentence of the laws, 
8 depend on any other will than the laws them- 


* Beccaria, ch. xl, para. 2. 


+ The legal and proper mercy of a king of England 


may remit the puniſhment, but ought not to Nop the 
trial, 


Philo-Funius, Nov. 14, 1796. 
ſel ves, 
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ſelves, either thoſe laws are unjuſt, or the exe- 
cutive. power is too weak to enforce them. 


In the third place, the judge informs the 
priſoners, when he diſcharges them, that this 
Black Act ſtill hangs over their heads, as a 
ſecurity for their future good behaviour. If this 
is law, it is not leſs unjuſt than the conduct of 
James the Firſt in the caſe of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Indeed it is worſe, for Sir Walter 
was executed on his former ſentence: he had 
been tried, and, though unjuſtly, he had been 
found guilty by a jury, and the king had lent 
him, with that ſentence hanging over him, on 
an expedition to America, that he might 
have an opportunity of doing ſomething 

which ſhould entitle him to his pardon.*— 
Now, though theſe men are brought to the 
bar, and their proſecutors at hand, though they 
are diſcharged without any crime proved againſt 
them, and conſequently in the eye of the law 
as innocent as the judge himſelf, yet they are 
told that this Black Act till i over their 
heads. 


* The king may extend his mercy on what terms he 
pleaſes. 


Blackſtone, b. iv, pa. 401. 
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Humanity muſt neceſſarily trample on our 
criminal laws, or they would in time deſolate 
the land.* . | 


Puniſhment 2 be rendered the ſure Alten- 


dant on Crimes. 


. THIS ſhould undoubtedly be the caſe in 
every inſtance, except 'where the laws, which 
provide generally, bear hard in a ſingle inſtance. 


The power of pardoning, or of mitigating 


puniſhment, is, therefore, lodged where it ought 
to be, in the firſt magiſtrate ; and few inſtances 


will occur, as we before obſerved, when the 


- puniſhments are mild in themſelves, and that 


the crimes and puniſhments bear an affinity to 


each other, that he will have occaſion to exer- 


ciſe that power.“ Much leſs ſhould the 


villain be pardoned who baſely betrays his ac- 
complices. 8 He is thereby tempted to add an- 
other crime to the former, and the laws them- 
ſelves are guilty of an indiſcretion at leaſt, by 
ſometimes ſetting the contriver of the plot 


* Beccaria, ch. xxvii, para. 5. 
F Ibid. ch. v, para. 1. 

. Ibid. ch. xlvi, para. 1. 

$ Ibid, ch. xxxvii, para. 3 and 4. 
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looſe on the world to profit by his former ex- 
perience. Beſides, it is beneath the dignity of 


ſupreme power to compromiſe with a villain, 


Czfar, when his life was in the power of 
pirates, would not even then degrade himſelf 
by ſoothing their ferocity, and, in that perilous 


ſituation, threatened them with puniſhment if 


he ſhould ever take them. He was afterwards 
as good as his word.* Benefit of clergy par- 
takes of the ſame nature, and ſhould be diſ- 
uſed. The former practice originates from 
an imperfect police, the latter from a too great 
ſeverity in the criminal laws. 


Here then the advantages ariſing from mode- 


rate and proportioned puniſhments are evident; 


for as there will ſeldom be a neceſſity for par- 


don, it will not often take place; therefore no 
one will venture on a crime in hopes of im- 
punity. What is it that keeps thouſands from 


committing exceſſes, either in eating or drink- 
ing, but the recollection of former ſuffering, 
in conſequence of former imprudence? It is 
the perſon that ſometimes eſcapes that ventures 
again, No one who was convinced that a 
particular practice would 2ufallibly produce a 


* Plutarch's Life of Cæſar. 


fit 
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fit of the gout or cholic, would perſevere in it. 
But if the conſequences are not immediate, or 


are irregular, people flatter themſelves that it 


is any thing elſe except the favourite indul- 


gence, and no opinion of their beſt friends will 
have any influence. 


A villain about to commit a crime, always 


makes a rough calculation of the chances of 
eſcape; which, independent of the peculiar 


difficulty of proof in our courts, at all times 
ſufficiently favourable to the priſoner, are un- 
neceſſarily multiplied by other circumſtances. 
Under the fallacious idea of a tender regard to 

the priſoner, we leave ſome avenues open for 
| eſcape; and detection is become one of the 
laſt difficulties in bringing that perſon to 
juſtice, who by experience is maſter of thoſe 
arts which can be varied, combined, and adapt- 


ed to his purpoſe. If the criminal himſelf is 
ignorant of theſe tricks, there are learned 


gentlemen in plenty + who for money will 
1 lend 


% | Becearia, ch. xxvii, para. 1. Bl. b. iv. ch. i, p. 19 
Court of King's Bench, June 3d, 1796. The Ki 
againſt as in l * 

Mr. Conſt moved for a role to ſhew cauſe, why judg- 
ment ſhould not be arreſted in the caſe of the detendant, 
Who had been tried and convicted of a charge of enticing 
witer out of the * The ground on which -Y 

move 
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lend their aſſiſtance to detect the leaſt error 
in the proceedings, ſo that not a flaw or miſ- 


take of the moſt trifling nature, or a doubt to 
cavil on, can 8 eſcape them,* 


* 


But ſuppoſe, as is very l the caſe, 
that a man has been arraigned for a crime, and 
a lawyer, before judgment, has diſcovered ſome 
inaccuracy, provided the witneſſes are all able 
to attend another day, and every thing which 
is neceſſary can be then brought forward, why _ 
not rectify the miſtake? Is it in a criminal 
cauſe, any more than in a civil one, an injury 
to the priſoner to admit of a new trial?F It 
the priſoner's counſel can ſhow, that in conſe- 
quence of the miſtake, or other circumſtance, 
his client was found guilty, when, if that 
miſtake had nat happened, it is Preben he 


moved the rule was, that in the ti an en the con- 
junction and was uſed inſtead of the disjunctive or; 
namely, „ manufacturers, workmen, and artificers,” It 
was alſo ſtated in the indictment, “ to America, out of 
his Majeſty's dominions,” without ſpecifying what par 
of America ; whereas his Majeſty does- pollels dominions 
in America.—Rule granted. 

The caſe was argued, and the reaſons urged in ſupport 
of the rnle appeared to the court to be inſufhcient,—Judg- 


ment, fine 500ʃ. and to be confined in Newgate during 
one year, 


+ Bl. b. iv, p. 376. Quotation from Sir M. Hale. 
t Ibid, b. iü, p. 406, | 


would 


i 


would have been acquitted, in that caſe it ſhould 
certainly be rectified; but, in order to a total ac- 
quittal, he ſhould make it appear, that the pri- 
ſoner was thereby deprived of ſome evidence, 
which could not be produced on a rehearing, 


It is known to every one, as a maxim in law, 
and that maxim is founded in propriety, that a 
man cannot be put twice in jeopardy for the 
ſame offence; for if this was permitted, no one 
could eſcape the malice of power. This, how- 

ever, is under the idea of an acquittal; for if 
found guilty, no change can poſſibly take place, 
but what is favourable to the priſoner. It can- 
not be preſumed that a ſentence againſt a priſo- 
ner was occaſioned by a miſnomer or literary 
error in the indictment or any other writing 
whatever; but if found guilty, the reverſal of 
judgment ſhould only take place on proof, that 
the verdict of the jury was obtained by falſe 
teſtimony, or other circumſtances diſcovered 
ſince the trial, and that the priſoner was, in 
truth, not guilty. This is the real ſpirit of the 
Engliſh law.“ The moſt lenient adminiſtration 
of juſtice is to puniſh, in mercy, but infallibly, 


* Bl. b. iv. chap. 30, P. 390 to 393. 
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every man who is deſerving of puniſhment, 
and the practice is evidently imperfect that ſuf. 
fers him to eſcape. 


It appears to any one, except a lawyer, a 
great abſurdity, that the acquittal of a priſoner 
ſhould depend on any thing but the merits of 
the caſe, When a man is tried for treaſon, the 
indictment is drawn up from the circumſtances 
Which ariſe before trial; but if on trial it 
ſhould appear, that he was really guilty of trea- 
fon, yet not as laid in the indictment, there 
can be no reaſon, founded on good ſenſe, for 
diſcharging him ; for that is putting the verdict 

in the power of the officer who carries on the 
proſecution ; and the more ſeeming rancour he 
ſhows in drawing up the We the bet - 
ter he will hide his intentions, and the ſurer 
he will ſucceed, A man, therefore, charged 
with treaſon, ſhould be tried for treaſon gene- 
rally, and not for treaſon as laid in the indict- 
ment only; for that ſuppoſes the public ac- 
cuſer intuitively acquainted with every circum- 
ſtance, and a perfect judge, by anticipation, of 

whatever i is to come out on the trial. 


* Trials of Hardy, Thelwall, &c. 


6230 
If the commiſſion of an inferior, or even of 
a greater crime, ſhould appear in the courſe of 


the trial, a jury ſhould have the power to find 


that crime, or to acquit, as their conſciences 


ſhall direct: that is, as an indictment for mur- 
der may even now comprehend manſlaughter, 


ſo ſhould an indictment for treaſon involve ſe- 


dition; or elſe the priſoner ſhould be liable to 


be arraigned again for an offence, which on the 
firſt trial appeared to have been really commit- 
ted, though not ſtated in the indictment. In 
other words, no man ſhould, on any account, 
eſcape puniſhment for a crime actually com- 
mitted, and which 1s capable of proof ; but his 


acquittal ſhould depend ſolely on the innocence 


of his conduct or intentions. 


Means of cauſing that Connection. 


EVERY means of eſcape ſhould be ſhut to 
a perſon who has committed a crime ; every 
avenue ſhould be ſtopped : he ſhould be hunted 


down by every poſlible contrivance, no matter 


the expenſe, no matter the numbers employed. 


The infrequency of crimes, in conſequence of . 
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ſuch a watchful police, would make an ample 
W when compared with the Preſent * 


tie. 


When ſuſpected perſons are apptehended, 
and carried before a magiſtrate, it is the com- 
mon practice, provided there appears cauſe, to 
commit them for further examination: to this 


end they are ſent to ſome priſon ; and eſpeci- 


ally in London, turned looſe amongſt the other 


priſoners, on purpoſe, one would think, to re- 
ceive every inſtruction which their hardened 


minds and long experience have taught them. 
But if this practice was reverſed, and they were 


kept ſeparate in quiet, wholeſome, but gloomy 


rooms, and debarred from every viſitant, even 
their own friends, until their examination was 


over, the tranſition from perfect liberty to ſuch 
a ſituation, unknowing to the ſteps which at 
that time were taking againſt them, and the 
apprehenſions which naturally enter into a guilty 
mind, would often bring on a voluntary con- 


feſſion, which, though it cannot criminate the 
priſoner himſelt, would frequently preclude the 
neceſſity of king's evidence. But where a pri- 
ſoner's acquaintance, or perhaps his accom- 


'* Beccaria, chaps xxvii. para, 1—xl, para. 2. 
| Plices, 


r 


( arg 
plices, are admitted» to ſee him, to report all 
thoſe circumſtances which are become public : 
and when ſtrorig liquors are ſuffered, they very 


much defeat the deſign of a previous examina- 
tion. | 


The detection of receivers is, if poſſible, a 
greater object than the principal himſelf ; hey 


are the great ſupporters and encouragers of the 


trade. But for ſuch, diſcovery would be eaſy. 
They are the maſters, the others are only jour- 


neymen; poor ignorant wretches, whoſe {kill 
conſiſts in the execution alone, they have nei- 
ther purſe nor head to contrive: ſometimes in- 


deed we fee a clever fellow who is fit for a fore- 
man, and now and then a genius ſtarts forth, 
who ſets up in buſineſs for himſelf; but un- 
leſs ſupported by other influence than his own 
ingenuity, he ſoon becomes bankrupt. 


| Perſons of a humane diſpoſition, who would 
now rather forfeit their recognizance, than be 
inſtrumental in hanging a miſerable fellow crea. 


ture, would; if the puniſhment tended-to re- 


formation, proſecute to the utmoſt of their 
power, and think _y were doing a deed of 
charity, 
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All proſecutions, in which the party evidently 


appears no further intereſted than in the recovery 
of ſtolen property, ſhould be carried on at the 


charge of the public. People, to whom the 
expenſe of a proſecution is an object, would 
then make diſcovery of every theft: but at pre- 


ſent, a perſon after he is robbed, weighs in his 
mind whether he had not better put up with 
the loſs of a few pounds, than incur an expenſe 
which he is aſhamed to acknowledge is above 
his ability. In real equity, as well as in ſound 


policy, it is a manifeſt injuſtice to add another 
expenſe to a perſon's loſs by robbery ; for that 
is occaſioned by public neglect, or public mis- 


fortune ; or in other words, by bad diſcipline, 
or want of employment. 


Whenever, in conſequence of a miſtake in 


the judicial proceedings, a priſoner eſcaped juſ- 


tice, the officer who committed that error ſhould 
be for ever diſcharged from a public employ- 


ment : were this the invariable rule, ſuch a cir- 


cumſtance would never happen ; and if it did, 


it is better that a dozen careleſs lawyers ſhould 


ſuffer than that one rogue ſhould eſcape pu- 


niſhment. 
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We may obſerve, that robberies are frequent 
n proportion to the ſize, or crowded, ili-buiit 
Nate of a city or town ; not ſo much from the 
greater quantity of game, as from the difficulty 
of detection; of courſe there ſhould always be 
2 larger proportion of perſons employed to pre- 
vent robberies in great than in ſmall cities. 
No one, under the preſent management, except 
the lower ſort of people, can be found to do 
this duty; and after the uſual hour of going to 
7 kt, when the danger principally exiſts, it is 

ft to their entire management. The conſtable 
of the night is little better than his myrmi- 
dons ; generally ſpeaking, their chief object is 
to drink together after midnight, and levy fines 
on ſuch as have imprudently given them a ſlight 
pretence for detention. Should a perſon who 
has been miſuſed by theſe fellows, feel a diſ- 
poſition to reſent the inſult, his only ſtep is, to 
ſummons the offenders, if perchance he can 
ſift out their names and obtain a witneſs, be- 
fore ſome magiſtrate, who, after trial, will re- 
commend to the pariſh officers to diſcharge 
them. For a ſmall offence this is doing his 
duty; for what can he do more? Theſe gen- 
tlemen, in ſtrict obedience to command, turn 
off the offenders for a few days, then take them 
in again, leſt their families ſhould become a 
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burthen to the pariſh, If the injury is orcat; 


the culprits may be ſent to the houſe of 'correcs 


tion; but that can never be accompliſhed un- 
der a confiderable expenſe and trouble to the 


ſufferer. He therefore keeps his money 1 in his 


pocket, and drops his reſentment. 


In London one cauſe of this evil is, that the 
greater proportion of the watch and patroles; 


both in city and ſuburbs, are people who la- 
bour all day, and frequently go on duty from 


their labour. That is not a proper time to 
expect the diligence which is required of a 
watchman. Admit that he leaves off work at 
ſix; in moſt pariſhes, in winter, he is on guard 


at eight; in ſome at ten; and in this latter caſe 


he = not leave it till ſeven. Watching, un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, is againſt nature, and 


therefore impoſſible. 


There are two towns in Great Britain that 


will furniſh us with inſtances of the beſt me- 


thods of guarding the public peace at night, 
Edinburgh and Shrewſbury ; the former for a 
large community, the latter for a ſmaller; but 


neither are entirely calculated for London, 
which | is too great for either. 


In the metropolis of the north, the watch is 
a regular eſtabliſnment of diſciplined men, pro- 


perly 
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-perly officered, who mount guard regularly, as 
in a garriſoned town ; but this method is ſup- 
ported by great order and a good police. It 
would take three thouſand men to watch Lon- 
don in this manner ; which at firſt view, in- 
dependent of the benefits to be derived from it, 
would not only be too expenſive, . but might 
occaſion political jealouſies and diſcontent not 
eafily allayed. Though a more perfect me- 
thod cannot eaſily be deviſed, till every thing 
of this kind is conſidered as a novelty when 
practiſed in another place ; and unleſs generally 
approved, plans of this nature are better let 
alone: for the maſs of the people would ra- 
ther ſubmit to all the inconveniences of the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, than adopt one which has the air 
of a military eſtabliſhment, for the purpote 6 of 
_ civil e 


At Shrewſbury, which is certainly, of the 
| ſmall towns, one of the beſt regulated in Eng- 
land, the watch is ſimilar to that in London, 
except that the principal inhabitants take their 
turn in ſitting up every night to ſuperintend it: 
which is, with ſome alterations, what might be 
done in London to a great advantage. In every 
pariſh there is a conſtable of the night; and if 
they had ſome more extenſive powers, or rather, 
2 1 


6 


if they but knew what the laws do really give 

them, and received ſome additional rewards for 
their attention, they might be ſelected from a 
claſs of people above thoſe at preſent employed, 
The rounds of each ſhould be optional; that is, 
to what part of the pariſh, and at which hour 
he chooſes. There ſhould be' a few others 
above them, who ſhould each have the ſuper- 
viſorſhip of ſeveral pariſhes. Theſe conſtables 
ſhould not have any other employment: the 


former ſhould riſe to a ſuperviſorſhip, by ſe- 


niority. Their rewards, either for diſcovery 


of fire, or detection of thieves, ſhould be made 


proportioned to their diligence; and the con- 


- ſtables ſhould be elected by the houſeholders of, 
and paid by each ſeparate pariſh, having, on 


admiſſion, taken an oath of office, and given 


ſecurity for the performance of the duty. 
11 


* Saint Mary- la- bonne and Saint James's, Weſtminſter, are 
faid to be the beſt regulated pariſhes, as to their watch, in the 
metropolis. In the former they are changed at midnight, which 
certainly admits a labouring man to take the reſt which nature 
requires. A proper ſuperintendance in addition to this, and care 
that the watchmen are not too old, is all that is required to an- 
{wer the purpoſe, where economy is confidered an object. 

In Saint James's the watch continues the whole of the night, 
and the men are relieved every hour. In the interim they fleep 
in the watch-houſe. If it could be ſo contrived, that inſtead of 
one hour, each man ſhould be two hours on guard at a time, 
except in ſevere froſty weather, and four hours off, it would be 
better, provided there was a proper place to lay down in: he 
would then get ſome reſt to be of ſervice to him; but it is not 


worth while to attempt ſleep for one hour, or even for two. vo 
aye 
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In a plan of this kind might be united the 


advantages of diſcipline, experience, exertion, 
and economy: for the additional expenſe would 
conſiſt only in the increaſe of pay to the ſuper- 
viſors and conſtables, which certainly need be 
but a trifle, compared with the ſuperior degree 
of ſecurity, in all probability, to be derived from 
the eſtabliſhment, 


The principal defect at preſent is, the want 
of diſcipline: for there are watchmen enough 
in moſt pariſhes, though in many they are too 
old, and in others are on duty too long at one 
time. Every pariſh ought to have a watch- 
man's alms houſe, as a retreat to thoſe who 
were grown old, and had been, previous to ad- 
miſſion, a certain number of years on the watch, 
without an eſſential interval, except from ſick. 
neſs ; and when ſick, they ought to be attended 
at their own houſes, by the apothecary of the 
workhouſe: for the very ſoulof exertion in every 
one is, the fear of doing wrong on one hand, 
and encouragement to do well on the other. 


have however one excellent practice in this pariſh, which is, to 
| procure as many penſioners from Chelſea as poſſible; theſe men 
are well calculated for the duty in many inſtances. But as the 
whole number of pariſhes cannot be ſupplied, a hint may be ta- 
ken from their method of procuring, after the war, ſuch of the 
partly diſabled ſoldiers as are fit for the duty, and to whom 18. 6d. 
a night, the price given by Saint James's, would be an object, 
thay gh it is not faficient for a man who can earn more. 


SCALE 


SCALE or CRIMES =— 
AND 


PUNISHMENTS.* 


WEI | 


He"! NG already ſufficiently proved the 


propriety of eſtabliſhing a ſcale of crimes, 
and a correſponding one of puniſhments, we 
will now proceed to ſhow the poſſibility of it. 


There are no actions of that doubtful nature, 


as to require a moment's heſitation to pro- 

noumce whether they are good or bad, uſeful or 
otherwiſe to ſociety. The motive indeed may 
create a doubt; but as it is impoſſible to fathom 


the heart of man, the laws ſeldom go further, 
than to aſcertain the fact, and without heſita- 


tion decide the motive. This is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; for if the laws were not to pronounce 


on general principles, the ſubject would be 


liable to endleſs different deciſions, at the op- 


® Beccaria, chap. vi. para. I, 2, 3. 
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tion of the judge.* As this is the caſe we 
will ſuppoſe there are few crimes in this late 
age of the world, when the heart of man 
has been ſo long ſet to do evil continually,” 
but what have been committed, and of courſe 

noticed by the legiſlature. Under that idea we 
muſt hope, that it is not a difficult matter to 
aſcertain a ſcale of crimes. Indeed every legi- 
ſlator has attempted it with more or leſs ſuc- 
ceſs, according to his clear or confuſed notions 
of right or wrong. Formerly regal avarice or 
reſentment, and religious bigotry, have often 
caſt an influence in the balance, and created 
crimes which have no foundation in truth, but 
have ſerved to ſwell the black catalogue of ig- 
norance, ſuperſtition, and hypocriſy. Fortu- 
nately this happy country has eſcaped better than 
others, and we muſt confeſs it with gratitude 
to the noble defenders of our liberties, that our 
laws require nothing more than a laſt poliſh, 
which no age or country were ever ſo calculated 
to receive as the preſent. But to ſubdue the 
hydra cuſtom i is one of thoſe labours, which, 
like the Augean Stable, requires perſeverance, 
even in a Hercules ; 'for the prejudices atten- 


* Beccaria, chap. iv. para. 3 Bl. b. iv. chap 294 P- 
311 
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dant on antiquated notions are of that agueiſh 
nature, which chill the very medicine admini- 
ſtered for their cure: they will adopt every ſhape 
of Proteus to overcome truth; and, like 


him, when deception proves vain, will glide 
away like ſhadows, and no one will own 


them. 


The learned judge, Sir William Blackſtone, 


is the firſt writer who has attempted a complete 


lift of the crimes which are the objects of our 
laws, and the puniſhments affixed to each. 


We will, therefore, make a table of this cata- 
logue of human turpitude, in order to ſhow, 


at one view, how large a proportion are puniſhed 
with death ; and at the fame time, by the order 
in which they are placed, to affix ſome propor- 
tion between one erime and another, as fepa- 
rated in its individual claſs; in doing which, 
we will deviate from the original in ſome de- 


gree, though not eſſentially. 


1. DEPRI- 
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It has been ſaid, that there are no leſs than 


one hundred and ſixty different crimes which, 
by our laws, are made liable to be puniſhed 


with death.“ It may be ſo; they do not, how- 


ever, appear in the Commentaries. Shortened 
as the liſt is, it is a diſgrace to this nation, for 
we there ſee polygamy and murder picking 
pockets and forgery houſe- breaking and re- 
bellion—horſe ſtealing, highway robbery, and 


parricide, puniſhed in the ſame degree; crimes 


which, thus coupled, appear ſo wonderfully 
diſproportioned as to ftrike all our lawyers 
with regret and concern whenever they have 
written on the ſubject ; and yet, under the 
idea that the evil was beyond their reach to 
correct, they have treated the attempt as ro- 
mantic. 


If the attempt is never made, it is moſt cer- 


tain the object can never be accompliſhed.— 


It reſts with the learned gentlemen of the long 
robe to reconcile it to reaſon, duty, humanity, 


and common ſenſe, that in no one inſtance 


have they, who ought to have taken an active 
and not a pailive part in this moſt. important 
tall, done one thing towards it. Unleſs it is 


* Bl. b. ir. ch. i. p. 18. 
bid. 


recom- 


8 
recommended by the judges, the legiſlature 
will never take ſo important a ſtep, for the 
| heart often trembles for events which the un- 
derſtanding muſt approve. In this ſenſe our 
judges may be called the keys which lock up 
all mercy from our laws.* The moſt perilous 
intricate path in life, if we have been there 
before, is trodden with leſs anxiety than the 
plaineſt road if known only by deſcription. 
Theſe fears are natural attendants on every 
thing which yet requires demonſtration : but 
if from the beginning, we had laid aſide, 
without trial, even all improbabilities, we 
ſhould now be without half the comforts and 
conveniencies of life. If it is urged, that the 
improvements which are now ſo perfect, were 
made by almoſt imperceptible degrees, it muſt 
be alſo added that expectation knew thoſe arts, 
thoſe ſciences, were in a beneficial progreſſion 
from their origin ; and that lawyers have, with 
lamenting it only, ſeen our criminal code im- 
prove for deſtruction. 


It has been the endeavour, in forming each 
claſs of the foregoing table, to graduate the 
offences, intended or actually committed, in- 


* Becc. Introduction, para, 3.—Ibid, ch. xxxiv, para. 5. 
dependent 
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dependent of the pecuniary loſs ; for that is 
ſuppoſed to be reſtored, as in robberies, or the 
aggreſſor is liable to pay damages, as in libels. 
For when damage can be proved, the perſon 


who is the cauſe of it, is, or ought to be, 
liable to a civil action. It would be preſump- 


tion to ſuppoſe, that in this table, the degrees 
of each claſs are perfectly arranged; but it 
certainly is none to pronounce, that perſons, 
more verſant in legal diſtinctions, founded on 
reaſon and truth, may render them ſo. It 1s 
probable they would be actuated by the fol- 


lowing reaſoning : 


The firſt compact of ſociety is to live to- 
gether under one rule of action, to diſſolve 
which is what conſtitutes a crime. 


The iſt then in degree is by the deſtruction 


of the chief magiſtrate, or his ſueceſſor, or by 


doing an act which may lead to ſuch an evil, 
As, 2d, by directly levying war againſt him, 
Or, 3d, by an endeavour to render him con- 

temptible, : 
Or, 4th, by defilement of thoſe women who 


may, in law, produce the ſucceſſion, and thereby 
render the title doubtful. 


Or, 5th, by any other means to endeavour to 


render the regal poſſeſſion precarious. 


The 
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The ſame diſſolution may be attempted in 


detail, which is conſequently not ſo dangerous 
to ſociety, becauſe it is an indirect attack on 
the parte, the other a direct attack, in the per- 
ſon of the king, on the 25h e. Each infringe- 
ment of each law has a tendency to this effect, 
and the heinouſneſs of the offence is propor- 
tioned to the nobility of the part; againſt the 
king as the head, or the people as the limbs. 
Riots and tnmultuous meetings of all deno- 
minations are criminal in proportion to their 
object ; the 
6th, therefore, is to petition, or any ways to 
addreſs the king tumultuouſly ; for it 1s a 


plauſible attempt to uſe compulſion to his pers 


fon; - the 


7th, is any riotous aſſembly to 3 the do- 
ing of that, which either the laws forbid, or 
which they have decreed, and which, therefore, 
requires only a regular proceſs to accompliſh. 
Injuries to the community are of more con- 
ſequence, in the eye of the law, than to an 
individual; and, therefore, in general, are 
treated with more ſeverity. But perſon is of 
more conſequence than property; conſequently 
Sth, the life of an individual; and then 
th, his limbs, ſhould be moſt ſacred. Then, 
| iothly, 
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tothly, may fairly come in the public pro- 


perty 5 
And 11th, that of private perſons. 


We will, taking theſe rules as our guides 
for the purpoſe of elucidating our plan, ſup- 
| Poſe the arrangement to be what it is deſigned ; 
and that the offence, which is placed at the 
head of each claſs, is the greateſt of that liſt, 
We will then take the firſt of each claſs, and, 
having arranged them by the above rules, we 
ſhall inſtantly perceive which is the higheſt 
offence, conſidered in its civil, moral, and 
political conſequences. We ſhall ſee that 
two out of the eleven are moſt unequivocally 
meriting the puniſhment of death, for the 
very exiſtence of a perſon, capable of execut- 
ing, or even meditating ſuch crimes, is dan- 
gerous to ſociety ; and that is the only reaſon 
that can juſtify the exerciſe of ſuch power. 
For if they lived, though confined' in the 
ſtrongeſt citadel, they might, and probably 
would, have confederates in ſuch numbers as 
to render their eſcape certain. But, when we 
examine the other nine, we ſhall obſerve that is 
not the caſe with them ; add them, therefore, 
to thoſe marked 2, and there we ſhall find one 


more, 


1% 


more, at leaſt, that merits death, for the ſame 
reaſon as the former two; and ſeveral others 


which deſerve impriſonment during natural 
exiſtence. To what remains add thoſe mark- 
ed 3; and, proceeding in the ſame manner, 
the whole catalogue may be thus culled, until 
the remainder wil be found ſcarcely to merit 
a cenſure. It cannot be ſuppoſed they will 
invariably follow in regular ſucceſſion; there 
are many crimes, ſo equal in degree, that no 


reaſonable perſon can imagine a difference be- 


tween them. i 


A ſcale of crimes thus graduated will be 
nearly perfect; at leaſt, there will be no ſuch 
groſs inconſiſtencies as exiſt at preſent. In re- 


gard to a correſponding ſcale of puniſhmeats, 
there is no difficulty whatſoever attending it; 
for if we begin by the utmoſt a human being 


can ſuffer in this country, which is deprivation 


of life; and end by the leait, or the loſs of 


property, we ſhall find a great many degrees 


between. We will ſele& the following out of 


thoſe now in uſe ; for what has been ſaid be- 


fore on the nature of punifament will Brea 
aſſiſt us here: 


1. Death. 
2. Whipping. 
3. Impri- 
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3. Impriſonment. 
4. The ſame, accompanied by hard labour. 
5. Tranſportation. 
6. Baniſhment. 
7. Confiſcation of POPE. 
8 


Fine. 


Though the puniſhment of death were ap. 
plied only to the commiſſion of thoſe offences, 
where the ſimple exiſtence of the culprit is 
dangerous to the ſtate,* the reſt may be made 


to reach in a due proportion to every other 


crime. For the foregoing liſt can be ſo re- 


duced, extended, or combined, as to be ren- 
dered almoſt infinite. Whipping, in civil 


caſes, as in military, may be exerciſed with 


various ſeverity; impriſonment and hard la- 
bour may be prolonged from one month, or 


leſs, to the end of life. This extenſion may, 


when the puniſhment is ſhort of death, or im- 
priſonment for life, with great propriety be 


left in the diſcretion of the court, who alone 


are capable of judging of the degree of each 


offence; which muſt be collected from the evi- 


dence; for a contempt againſt a court of juſ- 


tice may be ſo aggravated as to be little ſhort 


* Beccaria, chap. xxviii. para. 3.—BI. book iv, ch. i. p. 9. 


of 
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of treaſon ; and irregularity in time of qua- 
rantine, though undoubtedly a great offence, 
and liable at preſent to be puniſhed with death, 


may, from its peculiar circumſtances, dete 


merit a fine. The object of the laws ſhould 
be—1ſt, To guard the ſubject from receiving 
an infamous puniſhment for a miſdemeanor 
which is not ſo. 


2d, From a capital puniſhrpent for an in- 


ferior crime.—And— 


Id, From an inferior puniſhment for a ca- 
pital offence. 


Theſe things guarded againſt, there is no 


danger that the ſufferer would be liable to a too 
lengthy impriſonment, whether accompanied 
or not by hard labour; for even though the 
judges had decreed ſuch a period as was diſ- 


proportioned to the offence; as for inſtance, 
ten years impriſonment and hard labour when 


five would have been fully ſufficient, ſtill in 


five years the paſſions and prejudices would 


cool and wear off, and then, as at preſent 
with baniſhment, impriſonment, and fines, the 
puniſhment might with propriety be curtailed, 
on a ſufficient, n that the priſoner had fo 
ſubmitted and behaved as to render it proba- 
bie he had profited by his ſufferings. 
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This is indeed, of itſelf, a moſt eſſential 


object ; for when a perſon has committed a 
crime, it does not follow that he is paſt refor- 
mation; a thorough conviction that it hag 


taken place ſhould certainly terminate his pu- 


niſhment, provided what he had ſuffered had 
been fufficient to give an example to others, 
Encouragement to do well ſhould be in conti- 


nual operation, even under correction itſelf, 


There cannot be a greater recommendation to 


any ſyſtem, than that every branch ſhould 


have a tendency to promote the original deſign. 


Indeed, every plan is defective in proportion 


as its parts are actively the reverſe, or even 


quieſcent. 


Thus our preſent laws tend to promote 
crimes, 
iſt, By diſproportioned puniſhments. 
2d, By fixing the ſame puniſhment to two 
different crimes, the greater of which has a 
tendency to conceal the leſſer. 


zd, By admitting of impunity; as in an 


unconditiona} pardon, or an exchange from 
death to tranſportation, which is often, to a 


man rendered . 0 by diſtreſs, an enviable 


ſituation. 125 | 2 | 
| 4th, By 


ir 


C5 
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4th, By confinement before trial in idleneſs 
and bad company; the former tending to har- 
dened profligacy, the latter to an eſcape. 
5th, The expenſe of proſecution: 
6th, By allowing legal paſſages for eſcape. 
th, By proſcribing a man's character by 
viſible diſmemberment, public whipping, pil- 
lory, or the ſtocks. 
8th, By legalizing, or rather by not pro- 
hibiting pawnbrokers, and other receiver. 
9th, By want of attention to the morals 
of the poor. | 
roth, By permitting profligate characters 
to fill the religious miniſtry. 
11th, By non-reſidence, and neglect of in- 
cumbents. | 
12th, By not affording to a poor or diſ- 
treſſed man the means of earning a living. 
13th, By a falſe economy in detecting 
crimes. 
14th, By permitting mendicity. 
15th, By ſuffering ſeditioniſts to eſcape pu- 
niſhment. 
16th, By allowing 3 to lay in 
the way of poor people; as game, and wood 
in foreſts. 
17th, By ſuffering the 3 of fraudulent 
extravagant, and ſpeculative bankrupts. 


Q_ * 18th, 


lottery tickets. 
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\ 18th, The fale of ſpirituous liquors, and 


19th, By laying high duties on foreign com- 
modities; and thereby encouraging ſmug- 


gling, 


Out of ſo many errors in our preſent prac- 


tice, the 4th, cth, 6th, 7th, 1oth, 11th, 


3th, 14th, 15th, and 17th, are now within 


the power of certain officers to correct, with- 


out one additional act of parliament. The Ath 


is in the power of the magiſtrates of counties, 


the ſheriffs, heads of corporations, or police 


officers—the 5th, 6th, and 7th, are in the 
courts of law—the 1oth' and 11th, in the 
biſhops—the 14th, in the pariſh officers and 


magiſtrates—-the 13th, in government—-the 


t5th, in the Attorney General—and the 17th, 


in every aſſignee to a bankrupt's effects. 
There is no danger but a reform of theſe - 


errors will take place in time; the firft ſtep 
towards amendment is to be ſenfible where the 
evil lies. But the ſubject muſt be agitated 


continually ; for there is an indolence in the 
nature of ſome men, which looks with the 
utmoſt tranquillity on the wretchedneſs of 
others, in particular when it is evidently occa- 
ſioned by their on errors; it is a ſort of ex- 
culc 
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cuſe for their want of feeling. There are 
few of us who are attentive enough to ſee, or 
ſufficiently candid to confeſs it when we do, 
that our honeſty is the offspring of our inte- 
reſt; for many a man is above the commiſſion 
of a crime, not from a deteſtation of the deed, 
but becauſe he can ſee that he ſhall ultimately 
gain nothing by it. This forbearance, how- 
ever, though a negative virtue, is worthy of 
encouragement,. and that legiſlation is the moſt 
perfect which, even in this reſpect, meets the 
moſt ſucceſs ; for unſullicd virtue is ſeldom to 
be found, therefore the very ſhadow merits 
ſome attention. 


Thus we ſee, that the mercy of our criminal 
laws is only affectation, and more calculated to 


encourage crimes than ſuppreſs them. 


1 — nn 


Aﬀorting Employment to the Induftrious.” 


WE have thus far treated of two methods of 
preventing crimes, encouragement to do well, 
and the dread of doing ill -e now come to the 
third, which is, by affording employment to the 
induſtrious* and to every other perſon who has 
* Beccaria, ch. Ix, para. 1. f 
S232. not 
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not the means of getting an honeſt living indepen- 
dent of labour; but, from what has been ſaid, 
there can be few arguments neceſſary to prove the 
propriety of what, as far as it goes, muſt tend, 
not only to our perſonal ſecurity, but national 
wealth.“ 


When the laws ſay ** thou ſhalt not ſteal,” 
they ſhould add, hou ſhalt not flarve,F for 
it is in vain to promulgate laws which are 
contrary to nature, We all know, that if a 
man cannot get food, he muſt ftarve. If; then, 
he has none of his own, there are but three 
ways of procuring it—to earn it by labour— 
force it by ſtealth or robbery—or aſk it as 
alms. Suppoſe employment and alms to fail, 
the wretch muſt then neceſſarily ſtarve or 
ſteal ; in the former inſtance we Hear no more 
of him, in the latter he is either tranſported 
or hanged ; the effect is the ſame to the coun- 
try, the charge excepted, which in the latter 
inſtance 1s much in favour of our pecuniary 
and as little to our moral credit. Should he 
be able to live by begging, the tax on the pub- 
lic is the fame, except the inequality of it, as 
if he had an annuity to that amount. But if 


* Beccaria, ch. Ixiv. 


a perſon 
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a perſon begs, he muſt either be ſuppoſed to be 
in diſtreſs, and ſhould be relieved, or he is 
lazy, and ſhould be made to work. Or, in other 
words, he cannot work, and ſhould be ſup- 
ported ; or he can work, but cannot find em- 
ploy ment; for if not fed he muſt ſtarve, or 
he muſt ſteal and be hanged, Thus, whether 
he ſteals, begs, is tranſported, or fed in idle- 
neſs, there muſt be an expenſe attending 1 
it is therefore much the better way, indepen- 
dent of morality and benevolence, to get ſome 
return for what is expended ; and there is no 
other means than by an offer of employment 
on ſuch terms as will be an inducement for 
him to ſeek a living elſewhere. In ſhort, view 
it as we will, it is like the endleſs ſong of War 
„ begets poverty, ' which begins where it ends, 
and we may-ring the changes as often as we 
pleaſe, the tune will be nearly the ſame: that 
beggars are, and ever have been, a peſt to this 
country, and, except Holland, to every other 
country in Europe; and it is time we put an 
end to the evil, by the only means in our a 
affording an unſolicited aſylum for diſtreſs. 
under a rigid diſcipline, the aſylum was 3 
the very end required would be obtained. 
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After a war, when a number of regiments 


are diſbanded, and ſhip's crews diſcharged, it 
is the duty of the country to fupport them, till 
they can find employment : here an aſylum 


would be of infinite ſervice ; for it is ſhame- 
ful that we ſhould force a poor fellow on board 
a tender from a regular courſe of induſtry; 
keep him from his connections and friends 
during a long war, and then diſcharge him to 


| ſtarve or to ſteal, at a time when the "etchari 


ſervice is ſo overcharged with hands that he 
cannot find a ſhip. Such conduct is little con- 
ſiſtent, either with our love of liberty, or our 
religious duty ; and undoubtedly when a man 
ſuffers capitally, in conſequence of ſuch a train 
of injuſtice, thoſe laws which condemn him 
are guilty of murder, If he was employed for 
a few months, until the merchant ſervice got 


into its accuſtomed courſe, there would be no 


fear of his ſtaying longer than he was obliged ; 
for ſeamen ſoon grow weary of ſculking, as 


they t term 115 on ſhore. 


The W n of this country have laboured 
very hard to prove, that preſſing ſeamen is a 
legal meaſure; for though it is not poſitively 
eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament, yet there are 
feyeral which indirectly countenance it; and 

the 


6007-3 
the want of a ſubſtitute renders it abſolutely 
_ neceſſary. It is a needleſs trouble to found a 
diſpute on words alone. Whether it is poſitive 
law, or legal by implication only, amounts to 
the ſame thing: the practice has been ſo tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed, that it is almoſt become a 
part of the common law. The meaſure is pro- 
per, if it is either aolutely out of our power to 
avoid it without riſing the loſs of the empire, 
or if by reciprocity it 1s rendered Juſt and rea- 
FF; 


This country is ſo peculiarly ſituated, that 
we never neglect our navy without riſking 
our national proſperity ; and fo ſenſible are En- 
gliſhmen of its importance, that a wiſe and pru- 
dent miniſtry will always build their popularity 
on its ſucceſs. Whenever, ſince it has poſſeſſed 
a navy, this country has imprudently ſupported 
her pretenſions by any continential war whate- 
ver, the reſult has always uniformly been, either 
ruinouſly expenſive, unfortunate in the iſſue, 
or both. Whether by ſecuring her from total 
ruin, or by making her triumphant, the navy 
has been her leaſt expenſive and beſt ſupport | 
in all misfortunes. Prejudice then, for once, 
is founded in truth; for the whole Britiſh em- 
pire, on this ſubject, has but one voice, which 
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cannot be too often or too loudly re- echoed, 


THAT OUR ARMY, WHEN FROM HOME, 
SHOULD NEVER LOSE SIGHT OF A PEN- 


NAN T. Fortunately, the great ſuperiority of 


our navy is occaſioned by a more extenſive 
commerce than is enjoyed by any other coun- 
try; and mutual ſupport has ſo united their 


intereſts, that what belongs to one cannot be 


ſeparated from the other. If, therefore, a war 
ſhould break out, it is abſolutely neceſſary the 
navy ſhould be manned from the merchants. 
ſervice ; becauſe there are no ſailors to be got, 


except from that quarter : for the maintenance 


of a nayal eftabliſhment in peace, equal to our 


defence in war, would be impoſſible, as well 
on account of the expenſe to us, as the jea- 


louſy of other nations, 


There are ſeveral reaſons which render it dif: 
ficult to get volunteer ſeamen for the navy, 


Small wages, 
Dread of ill uſage, 


Confinement to one ſhip, and that long t to- 
| gether. 


If a man has a wife and family, a large 


bounty 1 is no object to him, unlefs he is a worth- 


leſs 


420 


jeſsfellow, and then he is ſure to take the bait; 
but the moſt orderly and beſt ſeamen, like men 
in other ſtations in life, have attachments with 
whom they wiſh to divide the fruits of their in- 
duſtry. The merchants ſervice, therefore, on 
account of ſuperior wages, will always attract 
the genezality of good ſeamen. Were it poſſihle 
for the navy to give higher wages than the mer- 
chants, and all other circumſtances were equal, 
there would exiſt no difficulty: but that can- 
not be; for though the navy ſhould double 
their wages, the merchants would ſtill keep 
above them; for until the expenſes exceed the 
profits, trade will be carried on, and then only 
will it ceaſe. Such a meaſure therefore, if it 
were practicable, would not only be the ruin of 
trade, but the conſequent annihilation of that 
revenue by which alone the navy is upheld; 


on.the ſupport of which depends the 1 be- I 
ing of a ſeaman. 8 _ 
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It is a very great miſtake to ſuppoſe it neceſ- 
ſary to uſe ſailors harſhly. It is certainly pro- 
Per to treat them with frankneſs, and without 
deceit ; with ſteadineſs and reſolution; to let 
them feel command, but to make them, at the 
{ame time, moſt thoroughly ſenſible that their 
intereſts are not neglected, - It requires a leſs 
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ſhare of good ſenſe to order a man a round do- 
zen, than to give reaſonable directions, and en- 
force them by ſteadineſs. Flogging for every 
trifle has, in times paſt, been too common a 
practice, and the general opinion of it is ſo 
rooted, that it will be ſome time after the prac- 
tice is changed before ſailors will be willing 
to try the experiment. 


In peace, ſailors are ſo habituated to make 
| ſhort voyages, to go on ſhore, and change veſ- 
ſels at the end of each, that they dread the 
thoughts of a rigid confinement on board the 
ſame ſhip for years. It cannot be wrong, 
therefore, to accommodate their prejudices 
where they are not materially inconvenient or 
detrimental to the ſervice; and ſailors are ſo 
eccentric and valuable a ſet of people; and, 
when they are treated with confidence, ſo in- 
clined, in general, to make à proper return, that 
it appears worthy of trial, by ſome means or 
ether, to give them the liberty of a range. They 
ſhould, at leaſt, never be preſſed from an Eaſt 
India voyage ; that practice is both cruel and 
unnccellary. 


Ve muſt, on the whole, confeſs it to be a 
great hardſhip, that ſailors alone, of all the 
| Britiſh 
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Britiſh ſubjects, ſhould be liable to have their 
liberties invaded, and treated, beſides, in ſuch a 
manner, as would make a ſtranger conſider 
them as abſolute ſlaves; and this unattended 
by any ſuperior advantage in the profeſſion, 
(for it is a life of continual hardſhip and dan- 
ger) but ſolely in order to ſecure the liberties 
and property of the whole empire. This in- 
fringement of their particular liberties ought 
to entitle them to ſome excluſive privileges ; 
inſtead of which, when they are no longer 
wanted, they are turned looſe to ſpend the lit- 


tle money they have, and then to beg, ſteal, 
_ or ſtarve. 


In the year 1791, at the end of the arma- 
ment againſt Spain, veſſels were provided to 
carry them back to their ſeveral ports; and as 
a war did not actually happen, there reſulted 
no ill conſequences from it ; becauſe at that 
time very little change had taken place in the 
trade of the kingdom: but it cannot be the caſe 
immediately after a war; for a ſeaman muſt 
wait many months until he can find a birth. 


On the whole it appears fair, that as they are 
obligated to give up fo much for the advantage 
of the nation, ſailors ſhould meet with a parti- 
cular attention, and expenſe ſhould be no object 

when. 
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when their comfort and accommodation are in 
view. It is to ſecure the liberty and the wealth 
of the nation, that their natural rights are vio- 
lated ; the neceſſity of the meaſure ſo far ren- 
ders it a proper one, To ſecure them from 
ſtarving or from the gallows, the nation ſhould, 

as a ſmall return, beſtow ſome of her wealth; 
when that is done, and not till then, the mea- 
fure 1s in fome degree tolerable : it can only be 
termed ut and reaſonable when they enjoy ex- 
cluſive privileges adequate to their excluſive 


** 


ON 


Ty 9 


ON THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 


PAROCHIAL POOR. 


E have thus far attempted to ſhow from 

what cauſes ariſe the poverty and wretch- 
edneſs of individuals, and have endeavoured to 
prove, that crimes, to a great exceſs, being the 
conſequence, it is become abſolutely neceſſary 
ſome regulations ſhould be adopted, in order 
to render thoſe of benefit to themſelves and ſo- 
ciety who at preſent are the greateſt injury. 
From what has been ſaid on education, it is evi- 
dent, that literary, religious, and moral atten- 
tions to the poor are abſolutely neceſſary ; that 
great benefits might be derived from an exten- 
ſion of the plans of thoſe various humane ſocie- 
ties, which at preſent exiſt; that, in regulating 
the neceſſaries of life, we ſhould eſſentially aſ- 
fiſt our manufactures, and thereby prevent that 
ſudden diſmiſſion, which diſtreſſes poor people 
to a very great degree; that, by ſome more diſ- 
4 28 
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ereet attention to the taxes, that is, by omit- 
ting ſome and adopting others, the morals of 
the poor would be more ſecure from tempta- 
tions than they are; that, by ſoftening the ri- 
gidity of our criminal laws, and altering the 

mode of puniſhment, there would be fewer ne- 
ceſſities for pardon; and, by narrowing the 
avenues of legal eſcapes, fewer crimes would be 
committed in hopes of impunity. We will now 
endeavour to point out the evils which ariſe from 
the proſent management of the parochial poor. 


It is a very great error to ſuppoſe, that a ci- 
vilized ſociety can poſſibly exiſt without a 
large proportion of poor, unleſs upon the plan 
of the ſmall Moravian communities, who poſ- 


ſeſs all their goods in fellowſhip, live without 


the means of defence, and contrive, in their 
education, which is very ſevere, to ſubdue all 
thoſe paſſions, which, if well regulated, conſti- 
tute the great happineſs of life; or in that ſo- 
ciety of the inhabitants of Paragua, where the 
common neceſſaries for their exiſtence were 
given to the people under the direction of the 
Jeſuits; and the ſuperfluity appropriated by 
thoſe crafty religious, to the aggrandizement 
of their order. We know, that a large propor- 
tion of the people of Rome were, in | the time 

K of 
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of the republic, long ſupported by donations 
from the rich; who, at the elections for ma- 
giſtrates, made uſe of that means to ſubdue 
their liberties, and thereby erected the moſt 
intolerable tyranny that ever exiſted, till of 
late years, on this globe. Happy for us, we 
have juſt ſo much of the elective in our govern- 
ment as is neceſſary to keep under the ſtrides 
of regal power, but dreadful will the conſe- 
quences be, ſhould it eſſentially increaſe. The 
largeſſes given to the Roman people did not 
ſecure thoſe who received them from poverty; 
on the contrary, they only tended to increaſe 
their numbers, for there is an improvidence in 
the great maſs of mankind, which dreads ex- 
ertion, and will ever procraſtinate the induſtry 


ay ſo much diſlike. 


| Ny free gift to poor people is a bounty 
to encourage idleneſs, the aliment on which it 
feeds. To give them food in hard winters, or 
when proviſions have taken a ſudden riſe, fre- 
quently occaſions a loſs of time in going for 
it of greater value than the gratuity itſelf, and 
often produces murmurs and diſcontent ariſing 
from fancied partiality. I have known the 
bounty of an opulent family to the poor of a 
village create animoſities, both durabk”and 
___ ſevere. 
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ſevere. To furniſh proviſions and fuel at the 


accuſtomed price when thoſe articles are dear, 
and even at a lower price, when work is ſcarce, 
may be real charity, and much more economi- 
cal than to raiſe the price of labour; for the- 
former will ceaſe on the return of plenty, but 
wages can never be lowered. To raiſe wages is 


to add to the price of every article of food and 
cloathing in a double proportion, by the ſame 


rule as a tax of half a farthing will cauſe 2 


rife of a whole one. (Page 153. 4 


To lend money, or the worth of it, to the 
poor, is an injurious method of relief, unleſs 
you take the moſt ample ſecurity for repay- 
ment. The ſecurity taken ſhould not be ſuch- 
| perſons as would ſuffer materially in their cir- 
 cumſtances by the loſs, for in either caſe to 
ſue for the amount would create murmurings, | 
and, in many inſtances, be attended with dan- 
ger. I have not a doubt but the moſt infal- 
lible method of creating a rebellion would be 
to lend among the poor, throughout a whole 


county, the ſum of ten thouſand pounds in 
{mall portions, and immediarely ſue on default 


of payment. The famous Dr. Swift, dean of 
St. Patrick's, notwithſtanding his great know- 
kdge of human nature, was once the dupe of 


his 
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his humanity in this very experiment. He 
lent, I think it was, 3007. in ſmall ſums, to a 
number of poor people, and never could re- 

cover it again; his reſentment getting the bet- 
ter of his prudence, he threatened compulſion, 

but was ſoon convinced it would be dangerous 
to attempt it. A lady, well known among 
the quakers, herſelf of that perſuaſion, and 
now no longer here to bleſs ſociety by her 
ample fortune, her extenſive charity, and good- 
neſs of heart ; and to pleaſe them by the moſt. 
elegant and eaſy manners, enlivened by uncom- 

mon beauty, cauſed a number of linen ſuits to 
be made, in order to accommodate lying-in 
women at their own houſes, which ſhe lent 
with that philanthropy which was conſiſtent 
with her own unſuſpecting innocence. In con- 
ſequence ſhe loſt them all, for they were either 
pawned, torn up for other purpoſes, loſt, or 
ſtolen. She did not, however, in peeviſh re- 
ſentment curtail her bounty, her good ſenſe. 
ſoon diſcovered an eaſy remedy :—every one 
who borrowed a ſuit in future, procured ſecu- 
rities for the ſafe return.“ 2 


To thoſe who are diſpoſed to exerciſe this ſpecies of 
charity, and particularly to pariſhes, I would recommend 
not only this precaution, but that they ſhould have the ar- 
ticles made of coloured ſtriped linen of one thread in one 
hundred, both in ſhoot and warp, or uſe ſome particular 
all- over ſtamp, or other mark, to prevent this knavery, - - 


R Theſe 
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- Theſe two inſtances, among many others 


which might be adduced, are proofs that grati- 
| tude is not a prominent feature in the poor. 
Indeed, however repugnant to our love of ſen- 
timent it may be to acknowledge ſo much de- 
pravity, it muſt be confeſſed, that mankind, 


either as public or private characters, are not 


remarkable for this virtue; the apologies may 
fometimes be, that the return expected is often 


immoderate, ſometimes it is prematurely de- 


manded, and with importunity perhaps, and 
often expected when out of our power. Thus 


it may happen to poor people, the loan is made 


to thoſe who are vicious, extravagant, or idle; 
or who, being without controul or advice, form 
projects which are improvident in the princi- 


ple or in the extent. To re- demand payment 
when the money is ſpent is uſeleſs, and only 


adds to the diſtreſs which this thoughtleſs loan 


originated. To lend money with propriety, 
without ſufficient ſecurity, we ought to be inti- 
mate with the method in which the ſum is ta 


be applied, and alſo with the moral principles 


and the habits of the borrower. Without ſuch - 
precautions a breach of promiſe will generally 
be the conſequence. 


There 
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There are many pariſhes which give money 
to the poor when they have more than a certain 
number of children ; this is not a politic method 
of relief. It would be much better for the 
pariſh to eſtabliſh a ſhop,. in which ſhould be 
ſold, all the real neceſſaries of life; and give 
the pauper the power to purchaſe, daily or 
weekly, certain articles to a fixed amount, ac- 
cording to his family, at ſuch rates as ſhould 

enable him to ſupport them comfortably. 
When money is given, it goes to buy liquors, 
to purchaſe other improper articles, and it 
often tends to make the parents idle and im- 
provident. It ought to take place only where 
there are unuſual numbers of children, and 
then from ſuch a fund, as muſt make it a con- 
tinual remembrance of the obligations, as that 
for inſtance mentioned in page 157. 

Where oſtentation is the motive for charity, 
theſe nice diſtinctions appear trifling ; but 
they often influence the actions of mankind 
more than circumſtances of a groſſer nature. 
As the public act from other views than indi- 
viduals, the utmoſt ſtretch of human prudence 
ſhould be exerted in all tranſactions which 
have a general operation; eſpecially in what 
ney affect that part of the public, whoſe ha- 
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bits and manners Have been formed from time 
immemorial, - 


{When Mdiwdusle are induced to give, they 
fovitimis are acted upon by importunity, and 
often- beſtow injuriouſly rather than take the 
pains to make a proper inquiry into the merits 
of the object. But the public charity ought 
not to be ſo expended. A benevolent mind 
will, by mere induſtry, do more real cha- 
rity without giving a ſingle penny, or even the 
amount of it in goods, than an indolent perſon 
by profuſely giving thouſands to all who aſk. 
It is not, nor can it be too often repeated, the 
quantum of what we give, but the article we 
give it in, that conſtitutes charity. To give a 
delicacy to a poor family is worſe than to 
throw it away ; a uſeful article of food would 
be more valuable, though the former coſts ten 
times its price. Give the poor money, we 
give them delicacies, and ſometimes worſe; 
for their taſtes, both in pleaſure and appetite, 
are often of that nature, which prefers what is 
moſt pernicious to their healths and morals. 
But when we define the articles of our charity, 
and fix them to what is uſeful, and to what 
ought to be the ſole end of the donors, we put 
it out of their power to abuſe it. If we give 
«if 1 proviſions 


Ln} 
proviſions or cloathing to the poor, we put it 
in their power to diſpoſe of them for money, 
and certainly at an under price, for who will 
take the trouble to buy of them what is to be 
fold again to. others, unleſs it is attended by 
ſome advantage which cannot be procured at 
the next ſhop? But if we ſell to them at an 
Inferior price, and limit the amount according 
to the numbers and the neceſlities of the fa- 
mily, we do them all the real benefit intended 
to be done by giving money, and we at the 
ſame time obviate all abuſe of the charity; for 
when they have thus purchaſed this food or 
cloathing, what can they do with it, but eat the 
one, or keep themſelves warm with the other. 


Government and the laws ſhould do juſtice, 
but never more, in every tranſaction that re- 
gards the public at large, and they never ſhould 
relax diſcipline, or throw out a temptation 
which can induce individuals to abridge that 
exertion to become independent, which, col- 
lected in a maſs, forms the only riches in. a 
ſtate; the trueſt principle of charity is to 
ſtrengthen exertion, and not unnerve it by a 
bounty on idleneſs and debauchery, 
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We ſhould alſo give in ſuch a way as ſhall 
leave us room to retract from error; but if 
otherwiſe, we not only loſe in the firſt inſtance, 
but commit a durable injury, which gives a 
handle for reſentment where we intended to af- 
ford a benefit, or elſe we ſubject ourſelves to . 

_ exceſſive expenſes, attended gnly by regret, in 


ſubmitting to draw lots amidft a choice of alf. 
ficulties. | . 


Our poor rates originated from the 1 
tiſm of Henry the Eighth, who having ſeized 
on and profuſely given away the revenues of 
the monaſteries and abbies to his favourites, Eli- 
zabeth and her predeceſſor found the poor deſ- 
titute, who had formerly been ſupported in 

idleneſs by the clergy, who, in return, were 
upheld in their pride and arrogance by the 
ſuperſtition of their dependants; at length 
the poor became riotous for want of their ace, . 
cuſtomed ſupport, and the legiſlature therefore 
obliged each pariſh to maintain its own poor, 
and ſo it has continued ever ſince. Thus it has 
become obligatory by law for the public to pro- 
vide for thoſe who cannot do it themſelves, and 


though 


0 


though they poſſeſs no other right than what 
the law gives them, the poor may aſk it on 


the plea of humanity, and we muſt grant it 
from policy. 


Expenſive vices and a taſte for pleaſure in 
a part of the community, contraſted by parſi- 
mony and induſtry in the others, will of them- 
ſelves create poverty and riches. Were theſe 
riches equally diſtributed, and each man poſſeſſed 
20,000/. the whole community would be all 
poor and equally wretched. Every man muſt 
be his own ſcavenger, and each one, as among 
the Moravians, muſt do his own domeſtic 
work. What advantage then would he derive 
from his property ? 


Our a therefore is not to attempt im- 
poſſibilities by endeavouring to make all rich; 
but to do all we can to decreaſe the number of 
poor, and to forward that man's efforts to riſe 
who has the misfortune to be in a humble 
| ſphere, and to oblige thoſe to exert themſelves 
who have not the inclination. This they ought 
to conſider as charity, founded on the pureſt 
principles, and be thankful for it, but it is 
far otherwile ; enormous as the poor's rates 
are, there is nothing but diſcontent in thoſe who 

R 4 reeceive 
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receive, and in thoſe who by law are obliged to 
give. No wonder it is ſo, for real charity does 
not conſiſt in the amount of the ſum given ſo 
much as in the . of objects. 


There are great E chel on the part of hs 
poor, as there is undoubtedly fomething to com- 
plain of in the conduct of the officers ; like every 
thing of the kind, there is much to be faid 
on both ſides; but though we may excuſe | 
what is wrong, it does not follow we ſhould 
leave the evils uncorrected. The claim which 
the poor make on the public for ſupport, is 
founded on their having ſometimes paid the 
parochial taxes, or what is termed ſcott and 
lott, during forty days, or elſe by being born 
in the pariſh of parents who have ſo gained a 
ſettlement, or having been in ſervice a year.“ 

The former who have been houſe-keepers, 
and from ſome misfortune are reduced in pe- 
cuniary circumſtances, if they cannot maintain 
themſelves, have a fair claim on the community 
for ſupport, becauſe they formerly paid a por- 
tion of thoſe rates which they now, being in 
_— requeſt to have returned, There is 2 


* Blackſtone, b. i, ch. ix, pa. * 


8 
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very - eſſential difference between theſe... two 
claſſes of poor in the claims they make on the 
public :—the one, who never contributed to 
the neceſſities of others, has no moral cauſe of 
complaint if he were to meet a refuſal; the 
other, in equity, has a fair demand: or in 
other words, if one receives ſupport, he has it 
from charity, the other from juſtice. Let 
any one for a moment conſider how horridly 
diſguſtful it muſt be for a perſon reduced to 
diſtreſs from a creditable ſituation, if not from 
affluence, to go into a pariſh poor houſe; in 
loſing property we do not part with ſenſibility. 
Many, rather than ſubmit to it, have com- 
mitted ſuicide, or have ſtarved to a 


-_ 


The evils attendant on the preſent ben 
are 

The incquitable diſtribution of the e pariſh 
charity. 

The uncomfortable. pen of the invalid 
poor, b; 9: 

The improper —— of thoſs — i 
are able to o work. e t oggul 10) 
Generally ſpeaking, equity is no ways con- 
nected with the preſent management of the 
Page: The object is to get rid in the eaſieſt 


manner 
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manner of the moſt unfortunate of human be- 
ings, thoſe who depend on the compulſatory 
charity of a pariſh. The management is as 
various as the pariſhes themſelves, Their 
economy and diſcipline are the effect of the 
momentary impulſe, ſometimes right and often 
wrong, of the pariſh officers. . Each has his 
particular favourites, and in courfe prejudiced 
icleas of others neceſſities; not infrequeutly 
very partial ones of his own time and attention! 
The levee of an overſeer of the poor is as duely 
attended as that of the miniſter of ftate, and 
with the fame inſinuating arts to obtain, fome- 
times an indulgence, often a ſinecure. By this 
means there is no regularity, no fixed ſyſtem, 
no real diſcipline. The regulations change at 
the caprice of the annual new officer, who 
ſometimes overturns what his predeceſſor has 
done, and ſubſtitutes a theory of his own, 
equally erroneous as the former.—The poor 
are in conſequence liable to be ſent about from 
one tyrant to another, ſcolded at wherever 
they go, and at laſt, perhaps wearied out with 
fruitleſs attendance, retire to their miſery, and 
die of want; or elſe they get into the work- 
houſe, which in general is a ſcene of idleneſs, 
and often drunkenneſs. If the pariſh is ſmall, 
nothing is more common than to ſet up each 
poor 
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poor perſon, at a retrograde auction; that is, 
the pauper 1s put up by name to be bidden for; 
and the perſon who will undertake to ſupport 


him, at the leaſt expenſe, conveys him home, 


to make the moſt of his bargain.—Such are 


the evils attending pariſh management to the 


poor themſelves. —The accumulation of the 


taxes for their ſupport, and the increaſe of 
_ crimes, are the injuries which derive; to the 


public. 
If a poor perſon is able to do ſome work, 
and applies for pariſh relief, even though he 


never contributed a farthing to the rates, it is 


proper he ſhould receive it; and, in return, he 


ought to give as much labour as poſſible, to 
compenſate, in ſome meaſure, for that ſup- 


port. If he will not work, he ſhould be re- 
cloathed in his old rags, and expelled the 


| houſe, But inſtead of neceſſary diſcipline, the 
time of the poor is laviſhly ſpent, as of little 
or no value; they are ſent on trifling meſſages, 
without the walls, and thereby have an oppor- 
tunity of procuring liquor themſelves, and in- 
troducing it to thoſe within. This is the caſe 
when none are intereſted except the pariſh 
at large. It ſometimes happens that they are 


employed for the profit of the overſeer of the 
work 
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e who mikey the beſt bargain he 


can with the pariſh officers. In conſequence 
the poor are worked to the utmoſt, and often 
harder than they ought to be; this neceſſarily 
breeds diſcontent, ſometimes, therefore, it is 
well founded, but not unfrequently other wiſe; 
for as none would wiſh to work, if they could 
avoid it, invention is always on the watch-to 
create grounds of complaint. 5 


11 is not proper to commit the relief of the 
Poor, or the rejection of their petitions, to the 


diſcretion of any one; becauſe a deſerving | 


object may ſuffer from remembrance of former 
reſentments, and the undeferving may receive 
more than they are entitled to. In ſhort, it is 
beſt, 
That every ee af poor ſhould have 
the liberty to demand e whenever they 
think. proper. 16 
That the community ſhould in return boos 
the power to demand their labour, and apply 
it as they pleaſe. 
That their capability mould be aſcertained, R 
by medical and ſurgical . 4c 
That, except in a caſe to be hereafter men- 
tioned, there ſhould be no out- penſioners. 5771 
That 


1 


That their cloathing ſhould be a uniform 3 
comfortable, but coarſe and ſtrong, © 
That their food ſhould be nubritious,” but 
plain, and reguJated by a R 
That their friends ſhould be allowed to fee 
hem at proper times; but that, whilſt objects 
of the charity, they ſhould never go out of 
the walls, on any pretence whatever, without 
leave from the principal director, and that as 
an indulgence for good behaviour. 
That a perſon who had ever introduced 
liquor ſhould not again be admitted as a vi- 


ſitant, or, if a pauper, ſhould never _ be 


indulged with leave of abſence. 


This would in be rigid diſcipline, 
and it is all that is neceſſary to command ſuc- 
ceſs; for it is to be obſerved, that the object 
ſhould be to invite the ſervices of the poor, 
that they may be induced to believe there is a 
profit to be derived from them; which, if pro- 
perly managed, would certainly be the caſe; 


treat them humanely, from real principle, and 


alſo to avoid ſcandal, and yet make it their 
intereſt to keep away, and provide otherwiſe 
for themſelves. When people in low life 
find their labour at home harder than they 


are e likely. to experience in the workhouſe, 


they 
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they now ſlacken their exertions, in order 
to get there: but when they found they 
would there be obliged to uſe as much in- 
duſtry as would ſupport them at home, with- 
out a chance of ever being able to indulge in 
drunkenneſs, or the liberty of ranging abroad, 
there is little fear but real neceſſity would 
bring them to exertion. 


tn i our conduct, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; and though drunken- 
neſs will have no charms to a ſober perſon, it 
undoubtedly is ſo great an object to thoſe who 
are habituated to it, as to induce them to run 
the riſks of even life or puniſhment, and to 
volunteer the hardeſt labour to indulge in it. 


Any perſon well acquainted with the cuſtoms | 


and manners of ſoldiers and ſailors, muſt have 
witneſſed inſtances of a ſurpriſing nature of 
this rage for liquor. The poor will often 
think it preferable to work for an individual, 
even without other reward than cloaths and 
victuals, where there is a chance of ſometimes 
procuring liquor, than to work for the public 
without that chance. Theſe conſiderations 
will operate intereſtedly on the greater part of 
the pariſh poor, and make them exert every 


talent to keep out of the workhouſe: and yet 
the 
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the moſt ſympathetic philanthropiſt, if he 
were candid, coutd never complain of the 
above regulations, for they furniſh all that is 
neceſſary in life; lodging, food and raiment, 
and all of the beſt ; and lay a reſtraint with no 
view but to promote morality. Syſtem, me- 
thod, and diſcipline, are abſolutely neceſſary to 
the well doing of every thing ; but, without 
them, the expenſes of every buſineſs are need- 
leſsly increaſed, and there is no fatisfation 
to any one concerned. This regularity can 
never be obtained ſo long as the management 
of the poor is intruſted to pariſh officers, more 
eſpecially if they are elected, and that annu- 
ally ; becauſe they generally are people of 
circumſcribed. ideas, perſons of little or no 
education, and often by indirectly, at leaſt, 
furniſhing the articles of conſumption, become 
intereſted in increaſing the expenſes. They 
are choſen annually, and ſcarcely become ac- 
quainted with the duties of their office before 
they are out of place, to make room for 
others, who take it either by compulſion or 
from intereſt. Can it be ſuppoſed that people in 
trade, who are not intereſted, will, but from 
_ compulſion, accept an office to which there is 
attached ſome reſponſibility, and in which they 
muſt ſacrifice a great deal of time; an employ- 


ment 
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ment of the moſt unthankful and diſguſtful” | 


nature ; that they will meet at a tavern (for it 
is there that pariſh affairs in general are 
tranſacted) without charging to the public, at 
leaſt, the expenſes of the day ? No, it is 
contrary to the general practice of the world, 
and, therefore, ſhould not be expected. Make 
it the intereſt of thoſe employed to be alert 
and honeſt, and we are ſure of them. 


A Plan 
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A FLAN - 
Propoſed for uniting the Pook and CRIMINALS 
3 on? W of Sent 


IN order to effect this purpoſe we will divide 
the _ of our attention into o the following 
claſſes ;— 1 

Iſt, Such as have contributed to the poor's 
rates, and have become unexpectedly diſtreſſed. 

2d, Such as have no other claim but preſent 
diſtreſs, having never coatributed, or in a very 
trifling degree, to the poor's rates, and who are 
able to work. 

3d, That part of the and claſs mobs to 
work: 

4th, Itinerant poor who have no ſettlements, 
or which being at a diſtance require immediate 


ſupport; including ſoldiers and failors diſ- 
charged after a war. 


sth, Beggars to whom ſome compulſion is 
neceſſary. 

6th, Criminals, who require not only com- 
pulſion, but loneſome ſecurity. 


8 It, 
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- th, The fick of all denominations ; to * 
lodged | in — wards. 


By this diviſion the moſt capable of the 
2nd and 4th claſſes may be employed in taking 
care of the 3d and 7th, and in doing many ma- 


terial ſervices about the 5th and 6th, which 


will greatly economiſe the plan. 


The neceſſary buildings will be— 


A workhoule for the 2nd and 4th claſſes not 


otherwiſe employed. 


A priſon and peintentiary houſe for the 5th 
and 6th ditto. 


An hoſpital for the 7th. 
A retreat for the 3d. 


As it can never be expected that criminals 
will exert themſelves but by compulſion, they 
muſt not be put to any labour, except that 
which is unattended by ſkill ; they ſhould, 
therefore, be employed as the elements, whoſe 
influence is progreſſive, and it entirely, depends 
on the {kill of the mechanic to o apply them to 
advantage. 


The impulſive exertion which a man in 


health can n practiſe, during the uſual period of 


a day's 


( s 


a day's labour, according to the beſt writers 
on mechanics, and proved from daily experi- 
ence, is about fourteen pounds weight. We 
may therefore take this data to calculate the 
force of any machine it may be thought pro- 
per to erect, Five men are equal to the pow- 
ers of one horſez and a ſteam engine equal to 
the power of 50 horſes, is, I believe, the largeſt 
that ever was erected ; it would, therefore, 

take 250 men to produce a power equal to ſuch : 
a a machine, or a continued operation of 3500 
pounds weight. In a cotton mill, for inſtance, 
ſuch an engine would employ 1 2Qo people, in- 
cluding all the branches of the manufacture, 
previous to the ſale in the piece. The ſupport 
of 250 priſoners at ſixpence each a day is 

6/. 5s. which is far leſs than the diurnal coſt 
of ſuch a ſteam engine, when every expenſe is 
included. I think ſuch an engine as this would 
be unwieldy ; beſides it is a maxim in mecha- 
nics, that the larger a machine the leſs is its pro- 
portioned ſtrength. It would, therefore, anſwer 
the purpoſe better to erect as many for 50 men 
cach, as s might be required. 


Emerſon, in the 3d edition of The Principles of 
Mechanics, page 177, makes the averaged powers of men 
to be 271bs. but he is certainly miſtaken. 


82 —— 
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When a mechanic deſigns to erect a ſet of 
machinery, his firſt inquiry is, what is that 
origin of motion which is intended to be em- 
ployed ? for it is not very material to him, pro- 
vided only there is enough of it, as he can 
generally give vent to the exceſs. The follow- 
ing will preſent themſelves: wind — water in 
motion by gravity air and water united, and 
alternately expanded and condenſed by fire— 
men, horſes, and other animals. In ſhort, any 
thing that will forcibly impel bodies in any 
direction; for as every idea of which the mind 
is capable, is to be expreſſed by the twenty- 
four letters, fo every mechanical invention al- 
ready practiſed, and to be yet diſcovered, muſt 
be compounded of what are denominated the 
mechanical powers, aided by che natural prin- 
ciples. Having, therefore, once procured the 
original impulſe, no matter what, provided 
the expenſe is compatible with the object we 
have in view, there is no poſſible manufacture 
which the ingenuity of the preſent improved 
ſtate of mechanics may not effect by means of 
it. If then the principle of action, which in 
this inſtance is any number of felons we can 
command, is within the bounds of a reaſonable 
expenſe, there can be no heſitation on the pro- 
priety of t the plan, for endleſs different manu- 

factures 
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factures are increaſing daily by the means of 
wind, water, cattle, and ſteam; and if the 
labour of perſons made uſe of in theſe united 
Inſtitutions to conduct the ſkilful branch, can 
be procured at a lower rate than in private ma- 


nufactures, the advantage is ſtill further 1 in fa- 
vor of the plan propoſed. | 


A ten horſe ſteam-engine wil con- L. v. d. 
ſume a buſhel and a quarter of coals 
an hour, or 15 buſhels in a day of 12 
hours, at 875 per chaldtronn- 0189 
A man's wages to attend the engine © 4 © 
Intereſt of the coſt of the machine, 
which, ſuppoſe it to laſt 15 years, and 
to be worth 2000/. is equal to 10 per 
cent. at leaſt, beſides inſurance from 
fad ĩ ͤ K II © 
Repairs about 300 a year, or daily 0 2 © 


1558.9 


Fifty men fed with wholeſome 
coarſe food, and cloathed warm only, 
at 6d. cach Ee Ts · 1 0 


| wt 


yr 
—_—_— 


The engine here propoſed, to E built would 
laſt many years without any repairs worth 


mentioning, the reſt of the machinery would be 
8 3 EE 


Fe 
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the ſame for both. But the labour of eiii 


nals, as they begin from their preſent idleneſs, 
ſhould not be calculated as that of freemen, or 


beaſts, which are expenſive either in wages or 


food, but as water or wind, which nature af. 
fords gratis. In this point of view the ad- 


vantage is ſtill ſuperior, 


In Mancheſter it 1s 2 frequent practice to 
erect a ſteam engine in the middle of a large 


building of ſeveral ſtories, which the proprietor 
divides into ſeparate apartments, in a double 


range; two horizontal barreled ſhafts run be. 


tween the two ranges of rooms, and communi- 


cate with the engine, which drives them in one 
uniform velocity. This engine is the origin of 


motion, and the apartments being let out by 
th ſquare, the tenants may apply any cotton 


machinery they pleaſe to the barreled ſhafts. 


In the ſame way may criminals be employed 
Inſtead of ſteam, and yet have no communica- 


tion with each other, or even fee or be ſeen by 
any one but thoſe who are admitted for that 
purpoſe. This would be ſimple, and would 
require no arrangement that could poſſibly cre- 
ate expenſe, or ſtand in need of contrivance ; 
and then the 2nd and 4th claſſes above enu- 
merated, might be a ſeparate eſtabliſhment. 


11 
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If a union of the ſeveral claſſes is ; approved 
of as, on the whole, though more expenſive 
at firſt, it would be more economical in the 
end, the 2nd and 4th claſſes, as we have juſt 
obſerved, might be uſeful in the domeſtic work 
of the priſon, and in attention to the 3d and 
7th clafſes. Some of the youngeſt of both 
ſexes might be employed in theſe apartments 
at different manufactures, or elſe in other 
rooms, in making thoſe various articles of 
coarſe cloathing, and in manufacturing provi- 
ſions neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment. It has 
hitherto, in all propoſals for public employ- 
ment, been a great difficulty to find means of 
ſuch a nature as to obviate the neceſlity of ex- 
erting {kill ; but in this inſtance, the moment a 
perſon is committed to ſolitary hard labour, he 
is perfect maſter of his employment ; and no 
frowardneſs of temper will avail him any thing. 
It might be ſo contrived, without any dit- 
culty or material expenſe, that no man could 
ſeem to labour without actually doing it, and 
that to any degree which might be thought ne- 
ceſſary, to extend or relax the puniſhment of 
each individual. 


Under circumſtances like theſe, it 1 be 
unneceſſary to give a liſt of ſuch articles as 
RE: might 


ö 
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might be advantageouſly produced in fuch an 
eſtabliſhment ; for it is obvious, if the above 
comparative expenſes for a ſteam engine, and 
one to be worked by criminals, is accurate, 


this inſtitution, if well attended, would under- 


work every other in every article whatever. 
Thoſe, however, which are manufactured and 
ſold by the inſtitution itſelf, ſhould be better 
in quality, or at leaſt as good, and certainly 


cheaper, to induce purchaſers to pay ready mo- 


ney ; for an eſtabliſhment of this kind ſhould - 
keep no books, except for the purpoſes of eco- 
nomy, and to aſcertain the profits or loſſes, 


It remains to ſay ſomething on the means of 
ſupporting this united inſtitution, The better 
way would be to begin by ſome ſingle. county, 
as an experiment, to which a ſufficiency of 


criminals ſhould be ſent for the purpoſe. The 


moſt eligible ſituation would be the Iſle of 
Wight, on account of its being inſular, and 
becauſe the workhouſe there is not only already 
extenſive, but is the beſt regulated in the king⸗ 
dom, and of courſe, moſt exempt from preju- 
dices; for prejudices there will be to the moſt 
beneficial propoſals. It is, beſides, ſituated on 
ramen which would turnith great advan- 


0 
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tages by gradual cultivation , near a conſiderable 
and central town. 


: If a nearer fituatioff to the metropol's were 
preferred, the ſeveral acts of the 16th G. III. 
ch. 43.—19. G. III. ch. 74.—and 34 G. III. 

ch. 84. which have never been fully carried 

into execution, might be made the foundation 
of this plan. If erected in Surry, the poor's 
rates of the whole of that county ſhould be 
applied to the purpoſe, or if it was found 
more convenient the ſame buſineſs might be 
carried on in diſtricts, The firſt application 
of this money ſhould be to carry into effect 


the plan, ſo far as it regards all the claſſes, in- 


cluding the iſt with the 2d, (for the build- 
ings are provided for by the 19 G. III. ch. 


74.) ; but an improvement in favour of the iſt 


| claſs, to the hardſhips of whoſe caſe we have 
before particularly ſpoken, p. 264, would be, 

when the inſtitution could afford. it, to give 
them as large an out penſion, as would amount 
to five per cent, or even more, on all the 
money they had ever paid towards the poor's 
rates, not exceeiling 20/., or 3o/. a year, pro- 


vided they could ſwear themſelves not worth 


more than a certain ſtated property. Under 
ſuch circumſtances people would pay the poor's 


| rates 
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Tates with more cheerfulneſs than __ do at 
preſent. | 


A moſt productive means of increaſing the 
funds of the inſtitutions, if they became gene- 
ral, would be to extend the terms of all the 


patents for uſeful inventions, from fourteen 
years, being the preſent term, to eighteen 


| years; and give the laſt four years to theſe Ins 


ſtitutions, and to the original patentees jointly ; 


for certain it is, the preſent patents are, in ge- 
neral, too confined in time to admit of that 


profit which is due to the riſk of fo large a 
capital as is frequently employed. 


Another means would be for parliament to 


purchaſe, every year, a proportion of the 


rights of all the unincloſed lands in the king- 
dom, at the prefent real value, aſcertainable 
by a jury, the onus proband: to reſt with the 


proprietors : and government, or a commiſſion, 


to leaſe out the lands on ſuch terms as would 


induce tenants to incloſe them. When com- 


mons and waſte lands are incloſed by act of. 


parliament, there are many rights which are 


ſettled on that occaſion, though at times with 


difficulty, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. 


The evidence of the real value of claims is, 
under 


i 
i 


389 
under certain precautions, as eaſy to be brought 
forward for the information of twelve indiffe- 
rent men, acting in the capacity of a jury, as 
it is to a purchaſer who compounds a proprie- 
tary right with a neighbour. In regard to the 
purchaſe by parliament, nothing can be fairer 
than ſuch a tranſaction, independent of the 
advantage to the public, by bringing into 
action ſuch an acceſſion of, at preſent, uncul- 
tivated property. Theſe lands now produce 
little or nothing; for it has with truth been 
ſaid, that it takes at an average ten acres of 
common to half ſtarve a cow, and two or 
three for a ſingle ſheep. Such a waſte of the 
means which nature has furniſhed to increaſe 
our national ſtrength is very impolitic, at a 
period when our moſt inveterate enemy is at- 
tempting the acquirement of ſuch vaſt terri- 
torial power. The only means which we 
have within ourſelves to riſe equal to him in 


the political ſcale is, to increaſe our popula- 


tion by every poſſible encouragement. This 
method, among many others, will not be the 
leaſt efficicient if properly conducted ; for ter- 
ritory adds no ſtrength to a nation, unleſs it is 
alſo full of inhabitants ; on the contrary, it is 
weak in the proportion in which it is void of 
them. To benefit the community at large, 
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individuals muſt on a fair compenſation part 

with their civil rights; this maxim is ſo well 

eſtabliſhed that we put it in practice daily, in 

widening ſtreets, digging canals, and turning 

and making roads. Woe have before ſeen 

(p. 246) that we can extend 1t to an infringe- 
& ment of natural rights, when it ſuits our pur- 
| pole, and that without compenſation ; there, 
however, we are as much to blame, as in this 
inſtance we ſhould be juſtified. Experience 
has proved, that it is an endleſs hope. to wait 
the incloſure of waſte lands, by the ſpecula- 
tions of individuals as now conducted ; the 

| fees and the other expenſes of unneceſſary and 
vexatious conteſts are ſo enormous. Parlia- 
ment ſhould not only grant liberal leaſes, but 
aids of money, on giving ſufficient ſecurity, 
for the purpoſe of encouraging incloſures ; it 
ſhould grant theſe leaſes indiſcriminately to 
foreigners and to ſubjects, debarring the 
former of votes at elections; exempt the new 
ſettlers from rents, parochial rates, and parlia- 

' mentary taxes during ſome years, and even 
i then let them feel the full weight by pro- 
| greſſive ſteps only.—Appropriate a proportion 
of every incloſure for a glebe, in lieu of tithes, 
for ever; and as ſuch a buſineſs ſhould be con- 
gucted by commiſſioners, let them have a 
limited 


6 


limited power, aided by the advice of the 


board of agriculture, of granting premiums 
to each ſet of incloſures, calculated to encou- 
rage exertion in that particular ſort of planta- 
tion or grain, which is moſt likely to ſucceed 
on that particular ſoil; to which may be 


added, as a moſt important conſideration, the 


obliging proprietors of cottages to annex half 
an acre of land to each, 


The act of the 31ſt Eliz. ch. 7, was not a 


wiſe ſtatute; for it evidently was intended 


to diſcourage the building of cottages, as the 


preamble imports, and as the quantity of 


four acres to be annexed proves. The 7otal 
repeal of that act, by the 15th of his preſent 
Majeſty, ch. 32, was equally impolitic, for 


there certainly is no better way to encourage 


the poor than by inducing them to collect all : 
their waſte time in cultivating a ſmall piece of 


land, and to make uſe of all their dirt and rub- 
biſh to manure it ; to do which effectually, it 
muſt be contiguous to the cottage. If that 
piece of ground, however, is too large, it be- 
comes uſeleſs to poor people, who never poſ- 
ſeſs the neceſſary diſcretion to cultivate a part 
of it well ; they invariably attempt the whole, 
and ſpoil it. The object ſhould be to employ 


the 
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the wife and children at times when they would 
otherwiſe be idle. A cottager who works for 
daily wages has now and then an odd hour or 
two to ſpare in the long days, and by weather, 
partly wet and partly fine, at all ſeaſons; theſe, 
if he had a garden, he might be induced to em- 


ploy there; it is, in ſhort, that kind of work 


which the great Dr. Franklin adviſes all fami- 
lies to keep by them, becauſe it can be taken 
up or laid down at any time; where this is not 
the caſe, theſe ſcraps of time are ſpent in loung- 
ing about, or elſe in the alehouſe. 


When the leaſes of newly incloſed lands be- 


gin to pay a rent, one-fourth of thoſe rents 


ſhould be laid out in government ſtock, as a 
compound increaſing” fund, to be ultimately 


applied to the abolition of all tithes and poor's 


rates, and for the erection of public ſchools, 
for the inſtruction of poor children.* 


'THIS treatiſe was thus far finiſhed when the 
bill, now depending in parliament, ** For the 
* better ſupport and maintenance of the poor,” 


* Vide Dr. Franklin's laſt will and teſtament. 


Was 


00 } | 


was publiſhed.:- It is much to be urge 
chat the ſentiments here contained ſhould, 
ſtead of poſſeſſing the more pleaſing office = 
coming in to its ſupport, be directly oppoſite 
to the tendency of the bill, which, it 1s not 
to be wondered at, ſhould be materially defec- 
tive, fince it is a fact not generally known, that 
every pains likely to command ſucceſs, were 
taken, during the laſt ſummer, by a very judi- 
cious diſtribution of the intended plan, to 
invite information from different pariſhes 
throughout the kingdom, but in vain; for no 
ſatisfactory obſervations, and very few of any 
kind, were returned. 


It is not poflible TO gentleman, who has 
always moved in ſo high a ſphere as Mr. Pitt, 
to be ſo well verſed in the manners and prac- 
tices of the poor as thoſe who have lived in 


inferior ſtations. Great as his abilities are, his 


information in this inſtance, at leaſt, muſt be 
derived from others; his life has not been ſuf- 
ficiently diverſified to be equal to ſuch a taſk. 

It probably indeed is not in the power of any 
individual entirely to accompliſh ſo arduous an 
undertaking. The phyſician, before he can 
pPoſſeſs the power to exerciſe his ſuperior {kill, 

muſt be indebted to induſtry and to talents in- 


ferior 
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ferior indeed in excellence, and of different 
claſſes too, for the a of na his 
materials. 


The FIPS bill, however, probably did not 
originate without a guide, and that a very re- 
ſpectable one; for ſhortly after it was pub- 
liſhed there appeared, A ſketch of the ſtate 
of the children of the poor, in the year 
ec 1756, and of the preſent ſtate and manage- 
* ment of all the poor in the pariſh of mn 


James, Weſtminſter, in January, 1797.“ 
The ſtrong ſimilarity of their features muſt, 


on a compariſon, lead one to ſuſpect the ma- 
nagers of the poor in Saint James's pariſh to 
have becn the parents of the preſent poor bill, 


which is to operate throughout the whole 
nation, though that pariſh contains as many, 


if not more, opulent families than any other 
in the kingdom, and of courſe better able, as 


they have done, but at an exceſſive expenſe, 
to gratify their generous feelings than thoſe in 


2 directly reverſed fituation in the country. 


To give force to this obſervation, it is only 
neceſſary to examine the return laid before 
parliament by the different pariſhes in the 
year 1787, in which I remarked, but could 

not 
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not then account for it, that the expenſes of 

Saint James's, Piccadilly, on an 
average of the years 1783, 4, 1. . 4. 
and 5 were = — 11,153 17 1 

Saint George's, Hanover Square 12 2464 O O 


2 —. . — I” 


Total expenſe of theſe two 
opulent pariſhes — 23,617 17 1 


And that the exceſs of the following SEVEN 
pariſhes (be pooreſt in the metropolis) was 
only 172/. a 1d. VIZ. — 


„ RT 


1. Saint Giles's in the Fields 2889 14 11 


. Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green 2688 5 6 
. Chriſt Church, Spital Fields 2673 18 2 


2 

3. 855 

4. Saint Mary, Whitechapel - 4114 13 10 
5. Saint Leonard, Shoreditch 4777 9 5 
6. Saint James, Clerkenwell - 4174 7 5 
7. Saint Paul, Shadwell — 2471 11 11 


23,790 


1 2 
Exceſs = 173 4 1 


23,617 17 1 


After ſtating ſo remarkable a fact, it would 


be time thrown away to add any other argu- 
T ments 


6 


ments to this treatiſe, to prove that the bill, at 


leaſt in its preſent form, will not anſwer the 
end propoſed. Indeed, without knowing what 
thoſe arguments were, the attempt in any in- 


ſtance would be vain; and ſuch appears to be 
the general voice againſt it, that nothing has as 


yet tranſpired in its favour, 


On a ſubject of ſuch vaſt importance, when 


the neceſſity of the caſe is urgent, and where 


one falſe ſtep is ne'er retrieved,” we fhould 
© be with caution bold,” and weigh, with the 
utmoſt circumſpection, the conſequences that 


muſt reſult from damping exertion in an inſtance 


which is deſigned to be ſo univerſal in its 


operation ; and where the evil, by pecuniary ur in- 


creaſe, may alſo be ſo extenſive, 


Were the bill to 1 its preſent form no- 


doubt can be entertained, if any concluſion 
is to be drawn with the foregoing reaſoning 
in view, that as the poors rates have already, in 
the ſpace of nine years (from 1776 to 1785) 


increaſed from 1, 529, 7801. to 2,004,238/.* 
they would ſtill increaſe at leaſt double, if not 


* Appendix, No. III. 


5 treble 


) 
treble that difference in the fame IN of 
years, from the commencement of the bill. 


Might a private individual preſ ume to re · | 
commend to Parliament the conduct which 


they ſhould adopt on this important occaſion, 
it would be to adjourn the conſideration of the 
bill until the next year; and in the interim, 


that they ſhould pafs an act, appointing a board 


ſimilar to that which ſome years ago was con- 
ſtituted to report on public accounts, of which 
the preſent Lord Dorcheſter, then Sir Guy 


Carlton, was preſident, with leave to call for 


papers and evidence, and who fhould have the 
tollowing objects in view : 


it. To aſcertain the preſent ſtate of the 
education of the poor, and to ſuggeſt ſome 
means to improve it, and thereby to increaſe 
their ability of riſing in ſociety. 


2nd, To report on the preſent ſtate of the 
parochial clergy, their means of ſupport, and 
how far a general commutation of tithes and 
additional proviſion for curates may with pro- 


priety be enforced by the legiſlature. 


T 2 3rd. To 


e 
zd. To inquire into the preſent ſtate of the 
criminal laws, and how far they may be im- 
proved by being moderated in puniſhment ; 
more certainly enforced ; and whether that diſ- 
graceful catalogue of depravity, ſo ably in- 
quired into and ſtated in a late publication of a 
very reſpectable magiſtrate of police, may there- 


by be reduced with ſafety. 


Ath. To inquire whether the preſent harſh 
method of preſſing ſailors may be moderated, | 
and, as it cannot be aboliſhed conſiſtent with na- 


tional ſafety, to ſuggeſt ſome peculiar encou- 


ragement to a body of fellow ſubjects, who, 


from the ſervices they render the reſt of the 


community, and alſo in return for the depriva- 
tion of their natural rights, merit more than 
they enjoy, and all we can with prudence 
A 


th. To inquire into the expenſes, preſent | 
ſtate, ſupport, and employments of the paro- | 
chial poor, and what means may be adopted to 
improve their general economy. In particular | 
to ſeparate the obſervations, as they regard paro- 
chial, county, and national plans of improve- 
ment, in order that if any ſhall prove too ex- | 
| penſive, 
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penſive, another efficient ſyſtem applicable to 


* 


ſmaller diſtricts may be adopted. 


6th. To examine into the ſuppoſed advan- 


tages of a general incloſure bill, how far the 
nation would be benefitted by purchaſing the 
whole unincloſed property; and whether it 
would not be expedient to admit foreigners to 
become ſettlers under certain encouragements 
and reſtrictions. 


The good effects which proceeded from the 


unremitted labours and able reports of the 


former board, ſhould encourage the legiſlature 
to reſort to that means of information in all 
intricate points of importance, and eſpecially 


when they muſt be thoroughly impreſſed with 
the inconvenience attendant on the deſultory 
reaſonings and ſuggeſtions of parliamentary de- 
bates. Unfortunately the whole patchwork of 
our poor and criminal laws is become ſo com- 


7 
plex, that no one, not even a lawyer, is to be 


found daring enough to undertake their re- 
form; nor will it be poſſible to ſucceed unleſs 


we have recourſe to original principles. To 
harmonize and combine incongruities is to 


dovetail ſplinters. 
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Let us rather plan our premiſes on a regular 


and 2 uſeful model, and gradually ſubſtitute our 


Shattered hovels by a conven 


* Vide the Introduction. 


edifice.* 
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* APPENDIX No. I. 


Extract from Dr, Ferriar's Report to the 
Committee for the Regulation to the Police 


of Mancheſter, 


IN ſome parts of the town, cellars are ſo damp 


as to be unfit for habitations; ſuch places 


ſhould be reported to the commiſſioners, by 
whom proper repreſentations may be made to 
the owners, that the cellars may be appropri- 


ated to other purpoſes. I have known ſeveral 


induſtrious families loſt to the community by 


a ſhort reſidence in damp cellars. 


The poor often ſuffer much from the ſhat- 
tered ſtate of cellar windows. This is a trifling 
circumſtance in appearance, but the conſe- 
quences to the inhabitants are of the moſt ſe- 


rious kind. Fevers are among the uſual ef- 


fects; and I have often known conſumptions 


that could be traced to this cauſe. Inveterate 


rheumatic complaints, which diſable the ſuf- 


ferer from any kind of employment, are often 
1 4 produced 
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produced in the ſame manner. This ſource of 


diſeaſe may be expected to admit of eaſy re- 
moval, for it cannot be the intereſt of the pro- 
prietor of a cellar to have his tenants conſtantly 


fick. 

I am perſuaded that miſchief frequently 
ariſes from a practice common in many nar- 
row back ſtreets of leaving the vaults of the 
privies open. I have often obſerved, that fe- 


vers prevail moſt in houſes expoſed to the efflu- 


via of dunghills in ſuch ſituations. 


In a houſe in Bootle-ſtreet, moſt of the in- 


habitants are paralytic, in conſequence of their 


fituation in a blind alley, which excludes them 


from light and air, Conſumptions, diſtortion, 


and idiocy, are common in ſuch receſſes. 


In Blakeley-ſtreet, under No. 4, is a range of 


ecllars let out to lodgers, which threaten to be- 


come a nurſery of diſeaſes. They conſiſt of 


four rooms communicating with each other, of 


' which the two centre rooms are completely 


dark; the fourth is very ill lighted, and chiefly 
ventilated through the others. They contain 


from four to five beds in each, and are already 
extremely dirty. 
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The lodging houſes near'the extremity of 
the town produce many fevers, not only by 
want of cleanlineſs and air, but by receiving 
the moſt offenſive objects into beds which ne- 
ver ſeem to undergo any attempts towards 


cleaning them, from their firſt purchaſe till they 


rot under their tenants. The moſt fatal conſe- 
quences have reſulted from a neſt of lodging 
houſes in Brook's entry, near the bottom of 
Long-mill-gate, a place which I beg leave to 
recommend to the ſerious attention of the com- 
mittee. In thoſe houſes a very dangerous fever 
conſtantly ſubſiſts, and has ſubſiſted for a con- 
fiderable number of years. I have known nine 
patients. confined i in fevers at the ſame time in 

one of thoſe houſes, and crammed into three 
ſmall dirty rooms, without the regular attend- 
ance of any friend or of a nurſe. Four of theſe 
poor creatures died abſolutely for want of the 
common offices of humanity, and negle& in 


the admin iſtration of their medicin2s. - In fome 
other houſes in the fame neſt; I have known a 


whole ſwarm of lodgers expoſed to infection 
by the introduction of a fever patient, yet fo 
far infatuated as to refuſe to quit the houſe till 
all of them have been ſeized with the diſorder, 
It muſt be obſerved, that perſons newly arrived 
from the country are moſt liable to ſuffer from 


theſe 
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houſe, there ariſes a double injury to the town 


infection by its laſt tenant, or from which the 


fectual check to theſe evils, would be to oblige 
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theſe cauſes, and as they are often taken ill 
within a few days after entering an infected 


from the loſs of their labour, and the expenſe 
of ſupporting them in their illneſs. A great 
number of the home patients of the infirmary 
are of this deſcription, The horror of thoſe 
houſes cannot be deſcribed; a lodger freſh from 
the country often lies down in a bed filled with 


corps of a victim to fever has only been removed 
A few hours before. | 


The beſt method, perhaps, of giving an ef- 


all perſons letting lodgings to take a licence, 
and to limit them in the number of their 
lodgers. By the terms of licence, they might 
alſo be obliged to white-wafh their houſes. 
twice a year, which is a powerful method of 
preventing infection. When a fever appears in 


a houſe full of lodgers, all who are uninfected 


ſhould be immediately removed to a clean 
houſe, and their cloths ſhould be waſhed and 
ſcoured, When the fever has ceaſed, the bed- 


cloths and curtains of the infected room ought 
to be ſcoured, or otherwiſe cleaned, and a freſh 


application 
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application of white waſhing ſhould be made. 
With proper care, indeed, the worſt kind of 
fever may be confined to the patient's room, 
without danger to the reſt of the family ; but 
no dependance can be placed on the conduct of 
the perſons to whom I allude. 


When the ſick are deſtitute of 85 they 
Mould be ſupplied by the town. It is obvious, 
that fevers, flight in their commencement, muſt 
be greatly aggravated, and muſt often become 
dangerous when the patient lies on a few rags 
in à cold garret, or damp cellar. This plan 
would require the appointment of inſpectors of 
lodging houſes, whoſe buſineſs it would be to 
viſit bouſes which ſhould be reported to them 
28 infected, either by the neighbours, or by 
any medical gentleman, under whoſe obſerva- 
tion ſuch places ſhould fall. They ſhould be 
empowered to take proper ſteps for checking 
infection wherever it appears, and occaſional 
inquiries might be made reſpecting the com- 
pliance of perſons letting lodgings with the 
condition of their licences. This would anſwer 
a very deſirable purpoſe reſpecting the police, 
Independent of the advantages propoſed regard- 
ing —.— The keepers of the e Jodging houſes 

might 
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might be required to give an account of the 
name and occupation of every lodger whom 


they receive, and to become reſponſible, to a 
certain degree, for the truth of theſe reports. 
By this means a conſtant check might be main- 


tained on houſes, which at preſent are the re- 
fuge of the moſt profligate and dangerous part 


of ſociety. 


There is a practice, very common in ſmall 


new buildings, which ought to be diſcouraged; 


that of putting up fixed windows without caſe- 


ments. Some part, if not the whole of the 


window, ſhould always be moveable, eſ pecially 


where there is but a ſingle window in the 


room. From the want of ſuch a regulation, I 
have been often obliged to order ſeveral panes 
to be taken out of the windows of a fever room, 
to obtain a tolerable degree of ventilation. 


It is ſometimes difficult to prevent the maſter 
of a lodging houſe from turning a patient out 


doors in the height of a fever, when he appre- 


hends that his other lodgers will deſert him. 
Some interpoſition of authority ſhould take 
place in ſuch caſes, both for the ſake of huma- 

nity, 
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nity, and to prevent the unfortunate patient 


from — the diſeaſe into a freſh houſe. 


When a houſe is infected in every room a 
nurſe ſhould be provided on whom depend- 
ance can be placed, to prevent unneceſſary 
viſits from neighbours and acquaintances. 
About two years ago, a fever of the worſt 
kind was carried from a lodging houſe in Sal- 
ford, where it had attacked all the inhabitants, 
to another in Milk-ftreet, near the infirmary, 
where it ſeized ſeveral perſons, in conſequence 7 
of a thoughtleſs viſit made by an acquaintance 
lodging in Milk-ſtreet. In this way fevers 


are ſometimes introduced among the ſervants 
in opulent families. 


| The prevalence of fevers among perſons ein- 
ployed in cotton mills might be leſſened by an 
attention on the part of the overſeers to the fol- 
lowing circumſtances, beſides a due regard to 
yentilation. Perſonal cleanlineſs ſhould be 
ſtrongly recommended and encouraged ; and the 
parents of children ſo employed ſhould be en- 
joyned to waſh them every morning andevening, 
to keep their ſhoes and ſtockings in good con- 
dition, and, above all, never to ſend them to 
work early in the morning without giving them 

food. 
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food. It is greatly to be wiſhed that the * |; 
tom of working all night could be avoided ; the 
continuance of ſuch a practice cannot be con- 
fiſtent with health, and J am glad to find that it 


does not prevail univerſally —Aikin's Man- 


cheſter, Page 193- 


Arkin” s Mancheſter, page 456. 


IHE cotton trade here (Duckinfield), while 
it affords employment to all ages, has debili- 
tated the conſtitutions and retarded the growth 
of many, and made an alarming increafe in the 
mortality, This effe& is preatly to be attri- 
duted to the pernicious cuſtom, fo properly re- 
probated by Dr. Percival, and other phy ficians, 
of making the children in the mills work night 
and day, one ſet getting out of bed when 
another goes into the fame, tune n never . 
the rooms to be well ventilated, 


Atrhin®s 
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Aiłin's Deſeription f the 5 POW 


Mancheſter, publiſhed Fune 1795. 8 zockdale, 
Page 219, 


THE invention and improvements of ma- 
chines to ſhorten labour has had a ſurpriſing 


influence to extend our trade, and alſo to call 


in hands from all parts, eſpecially children for 


the cotton mills, It is the wiſe plan of Provi- 


| dence, that in this life there ſhall be no good 


without its attendant inconvenience. There 


are many which are too obvious in theſe cotton 
mills, and fimilar factories, which counteract 
that increaſe of population uſually conſequent 
on the improved facility of labour. In theſe, 
children of very tender age are employed ; 
many of them collected from the workhouſes in 
London and Weſtminſter, and tranſported in 
crowds, as apprentices to maſters reſident many 
hundred miles diſtant, where they ſerve un- 
known, unprotected, and forgotten by thoſe to 
whoſe care nature or the laws had conſigned ' 
them. Theſe children are uſually too long con- 
fined to work in cloſe rooms, often during the 
whole night: the air they breathe from the 
oil, &c. employed i in the machinery, and other 
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cireumſtances, is injurious; little regard is paid 
to their cleanlineſs, and frequent changes from 
a warm and denſe to a cold and thin atmoſ- 
phere, are prediſpoſing cauſes to ſickneſs 
and difability, and particularly to the epide- 
mie fever, which fo: generally is to be met 
with in theſe factories. It is alſo much to be 
queſtioned if focicty does not receive detriment 
from the manner in which children are thus 
employed during their early years. They are 
not generally ſtrong to labour, or capable of 
purſuing any other branch of bufinefs when 
the term of their apprenticeſhip expires. The 
females are wholly uninſtructed in fewing, 
knitting, and other domeſtic affairs, requiſite 
to make them notable and frugal wives and 
mothers. This is a very great mis fortune to 
them and the public, as is ſadly proved by a 
compariſon of the families of labourers in huſ- 
bandry, and thoſe of manufacturers in general. 
In the former we meet with neetnefs, cleanli- 
neſs, and comfort; in the latter with filth, rags, 
and poverty; although their wages may be 
nearly double to thoſe of the huſbandman. It 
muſt be added, that the want of early religious 
inſtruction and example, are very unfavourable 


to their future conduct in life. To mention 
theſe 
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theſe grievances is to point out their remedies; 
and in many factories they have been adopted 
with true benevolence and much ſucceſs. But 
in all caſes © the public have a right to ſee that 
its members are not wantonly injured, or 

* careleſsly loſt,” | 
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APPENDIX No. I. 


Quotations from the Marquis Beccaria'”s 


Eſſay on CriMEs and PUNISHMENTS; 
being the only Paſſages of that Work ap- 
plicuble to our Laws and Cuſtoms. 

| Lond, 4th edit, F. Newbery, 1775 


HP FG SO 


Introduttion,—Par. 3. 


— SURELY the groans of the 


weak, facrificed to the cruel ignorance and in- 


_ dolence of the powerful; the filth and horrors 
| of a priſon ought to have rouſed the attention 


of thoſe whoſe buſineſs is to direct the opinions 
of mankind. 


Chap. iv.— Par. 3. 


There is nothing more dangerous than the 
common axiom : the ſpirit of the law 1s to be 


tore 
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torrent of opinions. This may ſeem a para- 
dox to vulgar minds, which are more ſtrongly 
affected by the ſmalleſt diſorder before their 
eyes than by the moſt pernicious, though re- 
mote, conſequences produced by one falſe 
principle adopted by a nation. 12 


Chap. v. Par. 1. 


8 


Crimes will be leſs frequent 
in proportion as the code of laws is more uni- 
verſally read and underſtood; for there is no 
doubt, but that the eloquence of the paſſions 18 
greatly aſſiſted by the i rue and uncertainty 
of puniſhments. 


Chap. vi.— Par. * 


It is not only the common intereſt of man- 
kind that crimes ſhould not be committed, 
but that crimes of every kind ſhould be leſs 
frequent in proportion to the evil they produce 
to ſociety. Therefore the means made uſe of 
by the legiſlature to prevent crimes ſhould be 
more powerful in proportion as they are de- 
ſtructive of the public ſafety and happineſs, 
and as the inducements to commit them are 


Uz {tronger : 
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ſtronger : therefore there ought to be a fixdd 
Proportion between crimes and puniſhments, 


Par. 2. That force, which continually im- 
pels us to-our own private intereſt, like gravity, 
acts inceſſantly, unleſs it meets with an obſta- 
cle to oppoſe it. 


Par. 3. The neceſiity of uniting in fociety 
being granted, together with the conventions, 
which the oppoſite intereſts of individuals muſt 
neceſſarily require, a ſeale of crimes may be 
formed, of which the firſt degree ſhould con- 
fiſt of thoſe, which immediately tend to the 
diſſolution of ſociety, and the laſt of the fmal- 
teſt poſſible injuſtice done to a private mem- 
ber of that ſociety. Between theſe extremes 
will be comprehended all actions contrary to 
the public good, which are called criminal, and 
which deſcend by inſenſible degrees, decreaſing 
from the higheſt to the loweſt. If mathemati- 
cal calculation could be applied to the obſcure _ 
and infinite combinations of human actions, 
there might be a correſponding ſcale of puniſh- 
ments, deſcending from the greateſt to the 
leaſt; but 'it will be ſufficient that the wiſe 
legiflature mark the principal diviſions, with- 
out diſturbing the order, leaſt to crimes of the 


+ . 
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fir/i degree be aſſigned puniſhments of the /a/?, 
If there were an exact and univerſal ſcale of 
crimes and puniſhments, we ſhauld there have 
a common meaſure of the degree of liberty and 
ſlavery, humanity and — of different na- 
tions. 


Flaw, 6. — If an equal puniſhment 
be ordained for two crimes that injure ſociety 
in different degrees, there is nothing to deter 
men from committing the greater as often as it 
is attended with greater advantages. 


Chap, xii.— Par. 2. 


The end of puniſhment therefore is no other 


than to prevent the criminal from doing fur- | 


ther injury to ſociety, and to prevent others 
from committing the like offence, Such pu- 


niſhments, therefore, and ſuch a mode of in- 


flicting them ought to be choſen as will make 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting impreſſions on 


the minds of others, with the leaſt torment to 
the body of the criminal, 


Chap. xiii.— Par. 4. 


In like manner in cafes of wan- 
ton cel. the preſumption is always againſt 


U3 the 
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the accuſer ; for no man is cruel without ſome 
intereſt, without ſome motive of fear or hate. 
There are no ſpontaneous or ſuperfluous ſenti- 
ments in the heart of man; they are all the re- 
ſult of impreſſions on the ſenſes. 


| Chap. xvii.— Par. 1. 


There was a time when all puniſhments were 
pecuniary. The crimes of the ſubjects were 
the inheritance of the prince. An i injury done 
to ſociety was a favour to the crown; and the 
ſovereign and magiſtrates, thoſe guardians of 
the public ſecurity, were intereſted in the vio- 
lation of the laws. Crimes were tried at that 
time in a court of exchequer, and the cauſe be- 


came a civil ſuit between the perſon accuſed 
and the crown, 


Chap. xviii.—Par. 1, 


— —— The motives which religion op- 
poſes to the fear of impending evil, and the 
love of life are too weak, as they are too di- 
ſtant, to make any impreſſion on the ſenſes, 
The affairs of the other world are regulated by 
laws intirely different kom thoſe oy which bus 

man affairs are directed, 


Caps 
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Chap. xix.—Par. 1 


— In general, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, the degree of the puniſhments, and the 
| conſequences & a crime, ought to be ſo con- 


trived as to have the greateſt poſſible effect on 


others, with the leaſt poſſible pain to the delin- 
quent. If there be any ſociety in which this is 


not a fundamental, it is an unlawful ſociety ; for 


mankind, by their union, originally intended 
to ſubject themſelves to the leaſt evil poſſible, 


Par. 4. There is another excellent method 
of ſtrengthening this important connection 


between the ideas of crime and puniſhment ; 
that is, to make the puniſhment as analogous as 
poſſible to the nature of the crime, in order 
that the puniſhment may lead the mind to con- 
ſider the crime in a different point of view from 
that in which it was placed by the flattering 
idea of Ppromyled advantages. 


Par. 5. Crimes of lefs importance are pu- 


niſhed either in the obſcurity of a priſon, or 


the criminal is zranſported, to give, by his 
ſlavery, an example to ſocieties which he never 


4 offended; 
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offended ; an example abſolutely uſeleſs, be- 


cauſe diſtant from the place where the crime 
was committed, 


g Chap. xx. 


Some crimes relate to perſon, others to pro- 


perty. The firſt ought to be puniſhed corporally. 
The great and rich ſhould by no means have it in 


their power to ſet a price on the ſecurity of the 


weak and indigent; for then riches, which, un- 
der the protection of the laws, are the reward of 


induſtry, would become the aliment of ty- 
ranny. Liberty is at an end whenever the laws 
permit, that in certain caſes a man may ceaſe 
to be a perſon, and become a thing. Then will 


the powerful employ their addreſs to ſelec, 


from the various combinations of civil ſociety, 
all that is in their own favour, This 1s that 
magic art which transforms ſubjects into beaſts 
of burden; and which, in the hands of the 
ſtrong, 1s the chain that binds the weak and 
incautious, Thus it is that in ſome govern- 


ments, where there is all the appearance of li- 


berty, tyranny lies concealed, and inſinuates 
itſelf into ſome neglected corner of the conſti- 
tution, where it gathers ſtrength inſenſibly. 
Mankind generally oppoſe, with reſolution, 

the 
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the alſaults of bersfaced and open tyranny ; 
but diſregard the little inſect that gnaws through 
the dyke, and opens a ſure though ſecret V 
to inundation. 


Chap. xxIiIi.— Par. 1. 


The puniſhment of robbery not accompa- 
nied with violence ſhould be pecuniary. He 


who endeavours to enrich himſelf with the pro- 


perty of another, ſhould be deprived of part of 


his own: but this crime, alas! is commonly 


the effect of miſery and deſpair ; the crime of 
that unhappy part of mankind, to whom the 
right of excluſive property (a terrible and per- 
haps unneceſſary right), has left but a bare ex- 
iſtence. Beſides, as pecuniary puniſhments 
may increaſe the number of robbers, by in- 
creaſing the number of poor, and may deprive 
an innocent family of ſubſiſtence, the moſt pro- 
per puniſhment will be that kind of flavery 
which alone can be called juſt ; that is, which 
makes the ſociety, for a time, abſolute maſter 
of the perſon and labour of the criminal, in or- 
der to oblige him to repair, by this dependance, 
the unjuſt deſpotiſm he uſurped over the pro- 
perty of another, and his violation of the focial 
compact, 


Par. 2. 


* 
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Par. 2. When robbery is attended with vio- 


lence, corporal puniſhment ſhould be added to 


flavery. Many writers have ſhown the evi- 
dent diſorder which muſt ariſe from not diſt in- 


guiſhing the puniſhment due to robbery with 


violence, and that due to theft or robbery com- 


' mitted with dexterity, abſurdly making a ſum _ 


of money equivalent to a man's | life. But it 


can never be ſuperfluous to repeat again and 


again thoſe truths, of which mankind have not 


profited; for political machines preſerve their 


motions much longer than others, and receive 


a new impulſe with more difficulty. Theſe 


crimes are in their nature abſolutely different, 


and this axiom is as certain in politics as in 
mathematics, that between qualities of diffe- 
rent natures there can be no ſimilitude. 


Chap. xxvii.ä—Par. 1, 


The courſe of my ideas has carried me away 
from my ſubject, to the elucidation of which I 
now return. Crimes are more effectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than the ſeverity of pu- 
niſnment. Hence in a magiſtrate the neceſſity 
of vigilance, and in a judge of implacability, 


which, that it may become an uſeful virtue, 
ſhould be joined to a mild legiſlation. The 
certainty 
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ſtronger impreſſion than the fear of one more 


at the approach of the ſmalleſt inevitable evil, 
whilſt hope, the beſt gift of heaven, hath the 


frequently afford. 
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directed by the fame ſpirit of ferocity, which, il 


ject to ſacrifice one tyrant to make room for 


come more cruel, the minds of men, as a fluid 1 
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certainty of a ſmall puniſhment will make a 


ſevere, if attended with the hopes of eſcaping z 
for it is the nature of mankind to be terrified , 


power of diſpelling the apprehenſion of a 
greater, eſpecially if ſupported by examples 
of impunity, which weakneſs or avarice too 


Par. 2. If puniſhments be very ſevere, men 
are naturally led to the perpetration of other y | 


crimes, to avoid the puniſhment due to the 


firſt. The countries and times moſt notorious 
for ſeverity of puniſhments were always thoſe 
in which the moſt bloody and inhuman actions, 
and the moſt atrocious crimes, were committed; 11 
for the hand of the legiſlator and aſſaſſin were if 
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on the throne, dictated laws of iron to ſlaves | 
and ſavages, and in private inſtigated the ſub- 
| 


another 7 


Par. z. In proportion as puniſhments be- | 


riſes to the ſame height with that which ſur- | 
rounds | 
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rounds it, grow hardened and inſenſible; and 
the force of the paſſions ſtill continuing, in the 
ſpace of one hundred years, the wheel terrifies 
no more than formerly the priſon. That a pu- 
niſhment may produce the effect required, it is 
ſufficient that the ev it occaſions ſhould ex- 
ceed the good expected from the crime; in- 
cluding in the calculation the certainty of the 
puniſhment, and the privation of the expected 
advantage. All ſeverity beyond this is ſuper- 
fluous, and therefore tyrannical, 


Par. 4. Men 3 their conduct by the 
repeated impreſſion of evils they know, and not 
by thoſe with which they are unacquainted. Let 
us, for example, ſuppoſe two nations, in one of 
which the greateſt puniſhment i is perpetual Aa- 
very, and in the other the whee/, I ſay, that 
both will inſpire the ſame degree of terror, and 
that there can be no reaſons for increaſing the 
puniſhments of the firſt, which are not equally 

valid for augmenting thoſe of the ſecond to 
more laſting and more ingenious modes of tor- 

menting, and ſo on to the moſt exquiſite re- 
finements of a ſcience too well known to ty- 
= OD pe 


Par. 8. 
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Par. 5. There are yet two other conſe- 
quences of cruel puniſhments, which counter 
act the purpoſe of their inſtitution, which was 


to prevent crimes. The j#r/t ariſes from the 


impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing an exact proportion 


between the crime and*puniſhment, for though 


ingenious cruelty hath greatly multiplied the 
variety of torments, yet the human frame can 
ſuffer only to a certain degree, beyond which 
it is impoſſible to proceed, be the enormity of 
the crime ever ſo great. The /econd conſe- 


- quence is impunity. Human nature is limited 


no leſs in evil than in good. Exceſſive bar- 
barity can never be more than temporary ; it 
being impoſſible that it ſhould be ſupported by 


a permanent ſyſtem of legiſlation; for if the 


laws be too cruel they muſt be altered, or 


anarchy and impunity will ſucceed, 


Chap. xxviii.— Par. 1. 


ibe Puniſhment of Death. 

The uſeleſs profuſion of puniſhments, which 
has never made men better, induces: me to 
inquire, whether the puniſhment of death be 
really juſt or uſeful in a well governed ſtate ? 
What right, I aſk, have men to cut the throats 
of their fellow creatures? Certainly not that 

on 


woot Ee Ber TER RTE * 
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on which the ſovereignty and laws are founded. 
The laws, as I have ſaid before, are only the 
ſum of the ſmalleſt portions of the private 
liberty of each individual, and repreſent the 
general will, which is the aggregate of that of 
each individual. Did any one ever give to 
others the right of taking away his life? Is it 
poſſible, that in the ſmalleſt portions of the 
liberty of each, ſacrificed to the good of the 
public, can be contained the greateſt of all 
good, life? If it were ſo, how ſhall it be re- 
conciled to the maxim which tells us, that a 
man has no right to kill himſelf? Which he 
certainly muſt have, if he could give it away 
to another. | 


Par. 2. But the puniſhment of death is not 
authoriſed by any right; for I have demon- 
ſtrated that no ſuch right exiſts. It is there- 
fore a war of a whole nation againſt a citizen, 
whoſe deſtruction they conſider as neceſſary or 
uſeful to the general good. But if I can fur- 
ther demonſtrate, that it is neither neceſſary 
nor uſeful, 1 ſhall have nen the cauſe of 
humanity 


Par. z. The death of a citizen cannot be 
neceſſary, but in one caſe. When, though 
deprived 
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deprived of his liberty, he has ſuch power and 


connexions as may endanger the ſecurity of the 


nation, when his exiſtence may produce a 


dangerous revolution in the eſtabliſhed form of 
government. But even in this caſe, it can 
only be neceſſary when a nation is on the verge 
of recovering or loſing its liberty ; or in times 
of abſolute anarchy,” when the diſorders them- 
ſelves hold the place of laws. But in a reign 
of tranquillity ; in a form of governmeut ap- 

proved by the united wiſhes of the nation; in 
a ſtate well fortified from enemies without, 


and ſupported by ſtrength within, and opinion, 


perhaps more efficacious ; where all power is 
lodged in the hands of a true ſovereign ; where 
riches can purchaſe pleaſures and not authority, 
there can be no neceſſity for taking ey the 


life of a ſubject. 


Di 4. If the experience of all ages be not 


ſufficient to prove, that the puniſhment of 


death has never prevented determined men 


from injuring ſociety; if the example of the 
Romans, if twenty years reign of Elizabeth, 


Empreſs of Ruſſia, in which ſhe gave the 
fathers of their country an example more illuſ- 
trious than many conqueſts bought with blood ; 


it, I fay, all this is not ſufficient to perſuade 
man- 
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mankind, who always ſuſpe& the voice of 
reaſon, and who chuſe rather w be led by au- 
thority, let us conſult human nature in proof of 
my aſſertion. | 


Par. 5. It is not the intenſeneſs of the pain 
that has the greateſt effect on the mind, but its 
continuance ; for our ſenſibility is more eaſily 
and more powerfully affected by weak, but re- 
peated impreſſions, than by a violent, but mo- 
mentary impulſe. The power of habit is uni- 
verſal over every ſenſible being. As it is by 
that we learn to ſpeak, to walk, and to fatisfy 
our neceſſities, ſo the ideas of morality are 
ſtamped on our minds by repeated impreſſions” 
The death of a criminal is a terrible but mo- 
mentary ſpectacle, and therefore a leſs efficaci- 
ous method of deterring others than the con- 
tinued example of a man deprived of his liberty, 
condemned as a beaſt of burthen, to repair by 
his labour the injury he has done ſociety. 
If I commit ſuch a crime, ſays the ſpectator to 
himſelf, I ſhall be reduced to that miſerable 
condition for the reſt of my life. A much more 
powerful preventive than the fear of death, 
which men always behold in diſtant obſcurity. 


Par, 


Par. 6. The terrors of death make ſo Night | 
ali impreſſion, that it has not force enough to 
withſtand the forgetfulneſs natural to mankind, 

even in the moſt eſſential things, eſpecially 
when aſſiſted by the paſſions. Violent impreſ- 
fions ſurpriſe us, but their effect is momen- 
tary; they are fit to produce thoſe revolutions 
which inſtantly transform a common man into 


a Lacedemonian or a Perſian ; but in a free 


atid quiet government they ought to be rather 


— than ſtrong. 


Par. 7. The S0 of a criminal is, to 


the multitude, a ſpectacle, which in ſome ex- 


cites compaſſion mixed with indignation.— 


Theſe ſentiments occupy the mind much more . 


than that ſalutary terror which the laws endea- 
vour to inſpire; but in the contemplation of 


continued ſuffering, terror is the only, or at 
leaſt predominant, ſenſation. The ſeverity of 


a puniſhment ſhould be juſt ſufficient to excite 


compaſſion in the ſpectators, as it is intended 


mote for them than for the criminal. 


Par. 8. A puniſhment, to be juſt, ſhould. 


have only that degree of ſeverity which is ſuffi- 
cient to deter others. Now there is no man, who, 
** the leaſt reflection, would put in compe- 
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tition the total and perpetual loſs of his liberty 
= with the greateſt advantages: he could poſſibly . 
| obtain in conſequence of à crime. Perpetual _ 

ſlavery; then, has in it all that is neceſſary. to 

deter the moſt hardened and determined as 

much as the puniſhment of death. 1 ſay it has 

more. There are many who can look upon 

death with intrepidity and firmneſs; ſome 

through fanaticiſm, and others through vanity, 

which attends us even to the grave; others from 

a deſperate reſolution, either to get rid of. their 

miſery, or ceaſe to live: but fanaticiſm and 

5 vanity forſake the criminal! in ſlavery,. 


1 7 


- and deſpair £ ſeems 
I. rather the beginning than the end of their 
miſery. The mind, by collecting itſelf and 
uniting all its force, can; for a moment, repel 
aſſailing grief; but its moſt vigorous efforts 
are inſufficient to reſiſt perpetual wretchedneſs. 


Par. 10. I ſhall be told, that perpetual 
ſlavery is as Painful a puniſhment as death, and 
therefore as eruel. I anſwer, that if all the 

miſerable, moments in the life of a ſlave were 
collected into one point, it would be a more 
cruel puniſhment than any other; but theſe are 
ſcattered through his whole life, whilſt the pain. 
of death exerts a its force in a moment. 
There 
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There is alſo another advantage in the puniſh- 
ment of ſlavery ; which is, that it is more 


terrible to the ſpectator than to the ſufferer 
himſelf ; for the ſpectator conſiders the ſum 
of all his wretched moments, whilſt the ſufferer, 


by the miſery of the preſent, is prevented from 
thinking « of the futpre. All evils are increaſed 


by the imagination, and the ſufferer finds re- 
ſources and conſolations, of which the ſpecta- 


tors are ignorant; who judge by their own 


ſenſibility of what paſſes in a mind by habit 


grown callous to misfortune, 


| Par. 1 5 Let t us, for i a moment, attend the 
reaſoning "of a robber or aſſaſſin, who is de- 
terred from violating the laws by the gibbet or 
the wheel. I am ſenſible that to develope the 
ſentiments of one '; own heart, is an art which 
education only can teach: but although a villain 
may not be able to give a clear account of his 
principles, they nevertheleſs influence his con- 


duct. He reaſons thus, What are theſe 
6s „laws, that I am bound to reſpect, which 


„make ſo great a difference between me and 
the rich man? He refuſes me the farthing 


„ aſk of him, and excuſes himſelf, by bid- 


«6 ding me have recourſe to labour with which 


6c he 1 iS unacquainted. Who made theſe laws? 


1 te the 
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tlie rich and the great, who never deigned to 
* * Ni the miſerable hüt of the poor; who have 

© never ſeen him dividing a piece of mouldy 
* bread, amidſt the cries of his famiſhed chil- 
* dren and the tears of his wife. Let us break 
& thoſe ties, fatal to the greateſt part of man- 
* and only uſefuf to a few indolent 
*© tyrants. Let us attack injuſtice at its ſource. 
« will return to my hatural ſtate of indepen- 
e dance, 1 ſhall live free and happy on the 
& fruits of my courage and induſtry. A day 
of pain and repentance may come, but it 
will be ſhort; and for an hour of grief I 

a ſhall enjoy years of Pleaſure and liberty.” 


414ͤ˙ ͤ 
— — EIB 


36» 


Par. i z. But he wh fofeſees, that he muſt 
paſs a great number of years, even his whole 
life, in pain and ſlavery; a flave to thoſe laws 
by which he was protected, in fight of his 
elo citizens, with whom he lives in freedom 
and ſociety; makes a uſeful compatiſon be- 
tween thoſe evils, and the uncertaitity of ſuc- 
ceſs, and the ſhortneſs of the time in which he 
ſhall « enjoy the fruits of his tranſgreſſion. The 
example of thoſe wretches continually before 
his eyes, wakes a much greater impreſſion on 

him 
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him than a puniſhment, which, inflead' of cer- 
recting, makes him more obdurate, 


Par. 14. The pyniſhment of death is per- 
nicious to ſociety, from the example of bar- 
barity it affords. If the paſſions, or the neceſſitʒ 
of war, have taught men to ſhed the blood of 
their fellow creatures, the laws, which are 
intended to moderate the ferocity of mankind, 
ſhould not increaſe it by examples of barba- 
rity, the more horrible, as this puniſſiment is 
uſually attended with formal pageantry. Is it not 
abſurd, that the laws, which deteſt and puniſh 
homicide, 1hould, in order to prevent murder, 
publicly commit murder themſelves? What 
are the true and meſt uſeful laws? Thoſe 
compacts and conditions which all Would 
propoſe and obſerve, in thoſe moments when 
private intereſt is ſilent or combined with that 
of the public. What are the natural ſentiments 
of every perſon cqncerning the puniſhment of 
death? We may read them in the contempt 
and indignation with which every one looks 
on the executioner, who is neyertheleſs an in- 
nocent executor of the public will; a goed 
citizen, who contributes to the advantage of 
ſocjety ; the inſtryment of the general ſecurity 
within, as good ſoldiers are without» What 

X 3 then 
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then is the origin of this contradiction ? Why 
is this ſentiment of mankind indelible, to the 
ſcandal of reaſon? It is, that in a ſecret cor- 
ner of the mind, in which the original impreſ- 
ſions of nature are ſtill preſerved, men diſcover 
a ſentiment which tells them, that their lives 
are not lawfully in the power of any one, but of 


that neceſſity only, which with its iron {ceptre 
rules the univerſe, 


f Por. 1 150 What muſt men think, when they 
ſee wiſe - magiſtrates and grave miniſters of 
quſtice, with indifference and tranquillity, 
dragging a criminal to death; and whilſt a 
wretch trembles with agony, expecting the 
fatal ſtroke, the judge, who has condemned 
him, with the coldeſt inſenſibility, and perhaps 
with no ſmall gratification from the exertion of 
his, authority, quits his tribunal to enjoy the 
comforts and pleaſures of life ?' . 


br 167 If it be objected, that all nations 
in all ages have puniſhed certain crimes with 
death, I anſwer, that the force of theſe ex- 
amples vaniſhes, when oppoſed to truth, K. 
which prefcription is urged in vain. The 
hiſtory of mankind is an immenſe ſea of errors; 
— In 
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in which a few obſcure truths: may here and 
there be found. Ara 05 


Par. 17: But human facrifiors have alſo 
been common in almoſt all nations. That 
ſome ſocieties: only, either few..in number,. or 
for a very. ſhort time, abſtained from the 
puniſhment of death is rather favqurable to 
my argument, for ſuch is the fate of great 
truths, that their duration is only as a flaſh of 
lightening in the long and dark night of error. 
The happy time is.not yet arrived, when truth, 
as falſchood has been hitherto, ſhall be the 
portion of * r — 
Ds. 18. 1 am 3 that the 1 voice. of one 
| philoſopher i is too weak to be heard amidſt the 
clamours of a multitude, blindly influenced by 
cuſtom ; but there is a ſmall number of ſages, 
ſcattered. on the face of the earth, who will 
echo to me from the bottom of their hearts; 

and if theſe truths: ſhould haply force their way 
to the thrones of princes, be it known. to them, 

that they come attended, with the ſecret wiſhes 
of all mankind; and tell the ſovereign who 
deigns t them a gracious reception, that his fame 
ſhall. outſhine the glory of conquerors, and 
that Saluitable poſterity will exalt his peaceful 

141155 X 4 8 trophies 
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trophies above thoſe of a Titus, an Antoninus, 
.or a Trajan. 


Chap. xxxi,—Par, 11. 


— — 


. puniſhment of 


a crime cannot be juſt (that is neceſſary), if 


the laws have not endeavoured to prevent that 


crime by the befl means which times and cir- 
cumſtanees would allow. f 


3 Wc f 


* 


—̃ — — The moſt certain 
method of es a man at home is to make 
him happy; and it is the intereſt of every ſtate 

to turn the balance, not only of commerce, but 

of felicity in favour of its A 


Chap. XXX11} is, —Par. . 


—— By nflicing in- 
mous e for crimes that are not 

reputed fo, we deftroy that idea where it may 
be uſeful. If the ſame puniſhment be decreed 
for killing a pheaſant as for killing a man, or 
for forgery, all difference between thoſe crimes 
will ſhortly vanifh, It is thus that moral fen- 
ho hah timents 
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timents are deſtroyed in the heart of man; 
ſentiments, the work of many ages and of 
mueh bloodſhed ; ſentiments that are ſo ſlowly 
and with ſo much difficulty produced, and for 
the eſtabliſhment of which ſuch fublime mo- 


tives, and ſuch an- apparatug of ceremonies, 
were thought Oy: 


Chap. xxxiy,—P ar. 5. 


_ But unhappily the 
moſt Gmple, the eaſieſt, yet the wiſeſt laws, 


that wait only for the nod of the legiſlature to 
diffuſe through nations wealth, pawer, and 
felicity ; laws, which would be regarded by fu- 
ture generations with eternal gratitude, are 
either unknown or rejected. A reſtleſs and 
trifling ſpirit, the timid prudence of the pre- 
ſent moment, a miſtruſt and averſion to the 
moſt uſeful novelties, poſſeſs the minds of thoſe 
who are empowered to regulate the actions of 
mankind, 


In ſome tribunals a pardon is offered to an 
accomplice in a great crime if he diſcover his 
aſſociates. 
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affotiates.” This expedient. has its advantages 
and diſadvantages. The difadvantages are, 
that the law authoriſes treachery which is de- 
teſted even by the villains themſelves; and in- 
troduces crimes of cowardice; which are much 
more pernicious to a nation than crimes of 
courage. Courage is not common, and only 
wants a benevolent power to direct it to the 
public good. Cowardice, on the contrary, is 
a frequent ſelf-intereſted and contagious evil, 
which can never be improved into virtue. Be- 


ſides, the tribunal which has recourſe to this 


method betrays its fallibilty, and the laws their 
weakneſs, by imploring the alſiſtane of thoſe 
by whom they are violated, _ 


Par. 4. The nn that it prevents 
great crimes, the effects of which being pub- 
lic, and the perpetrators concealed, terrify the 
people. It alſo contributes to prove, that he 
who violates the laws, which are public con- 
ventions, will alſo violate private compacts. 
It appears to me, that a general law, pro- 
miſing a reward to every accomplice who diſ- 
covers his aſſociates, would be better than a 
ſpecial 3 in uy particular w_ be- 

E 1 cauſe 
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cauſe it would prevent the union of thoſe vil- 

lains, as it would inſpire a mutual diſtruſt, 

and each would be afraid of expoſing himſelf 


alone to danger. The accomplice, however, 


ſhould be pardoned on condition of tranſporta- 


. mien 


that I torment myſelf with endeavouring to 
extinguiſh the remorſe J feel in attempting to 
rockin the ſacred laws, the muniment of pub- 
lic confidence, the foundation of human mora- 
lity, to authoriſe diſſimulation and perfidy, 


Chap. xli.— Par. 1. 


It is better to prevent crimes than to puniſh 
them.— This is the fundamental principle of 
good legiſlation, which is the art of conducting 
men to the maximum of happineſs, and to the 
minimum of miſery, if we may apply this ma- 
thematical expreſſion to the good and evil of 


Ae. — 


Par. 2. Would you prevent crimes? Let 
the laws be clear and ſimple; let the entire 
force of the nation be united in their defence: 


SO 


Chap. 
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Chap. 1xiv. 


Vet another method of preventing crimes is 
to reward virtue. Upon this ſubject the laws 
of all nations are ſilent. If the rewards pro- 
poſed by academies for the diſcovery of uſeful 
truths have increaſed our knowledge, and 
multiplied good books, is it not probable that 
rewards, diſtributed by the beneficent hand of 
a ſovereign, would alſo multiply virtuous ac- 
tions? The coin of honour is inexhauſtible, 
and is abundantly fruitful in the hands of a 
prince who diſtributes it it wiſely, | 


Chap. xlv.—Par. 1. 


he moſt certain methed of pre- 
venting crimes is to perfect the ſyſtem of edu- 
cation. But this is an object too vaſt, and ex- 
ceeds my plan ; an object, if I may venture to 
declare it, which is ſo intimately connected 
with, the nature of government, that it will al- 
ways remain a barren ſpot, cultivated only by 
a few wiſe men. 


Chap. 
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Chap. xlvi r . 


As puniſhirtients becom more mild, demene) 
and pardon are leſs neceſſary. Happy the fia- 
tion in which they will be conſidered as danger- 
ous! Clemency, which has often been deemed 
a ſufficient ſubſtitute for every other virtue in 
ſovereigns, ſhould be excluded i in a perfect le- 
giflation, where puniſhments are mild, and the 
proceedings in criminal cafes regular and ex- 

peditious. This truth will ſeem cruel to thoſe 
who live in coutitries; where, from the abſur- 
dity of the laws, the ſeverity of puniſſinietits; 
pardons, and the clemency of the ptince, are 
neceſſary. It is indeed one of the nobleſt pre- 
rogatives bf the thtotie, but at the ſame time # 
tacit diſapprobation of the laws. Clemeney 


3 is a virtue which belongs to tlie legiſlatur e, '4hd 


not to the executor of the laws; a virtue which 
ought to ſhine in the code, and not in private 
judgment. To ſhew mankind that crimes are 
ſometimes pardoned, and that puniſhment is 
not the neceflary eenſequenee, is to nouriſn the 
flattering hope of impunity; and is the cauſe of 
their confidering every puniſhment inflicted as 
an of injuſtice and oppreMon. The ptinee 


5 in 


* 


* 
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in pardoning gives up the public ſecurity in 


favour of an individual, and by. his ill-judged 


benevolence proclaims a public act of impunity. 
Let, then, the executors of the laws be inexor- 


able, but let the legiſlator be tender, indulgent, 


and humane ; 


* 


Par. 2 A. ſmall crime is ape par- 


doned, if the perſon offended chooſes to forgive 


the offender. 'This may be an act of good- 


nature and humanity, but it is contrary to the 
good of the public. For although : a private 


citizen may diſpenſe with ſatisfaction for the, 
injury he has received, he cannot remove the 


neceſſity of example. The right of puniſh- 


ment belongs not.to any individual i in particu- 


lar, but.to 1ociety i in general, or the ſovereign. 
He may renounce his own portion of his right, 


| but e⸗ cannot give up chat of others. 


Chap, i. —Par. 1 1 


— 4 [3 7 


1 1 with this refletion, that the 75. 
verity of puniſhments ought to be in propor- 


tion to the ſtate of the nation. Among a peo-— 


ple bardly yet. ese from barbarity they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be moſt ſevere, as ſtrong impreſſions 
are required ; but in proportion as the minds 
of men become ſoftened by their intercourfe in 
ſociety, the ſeverity of puniſhments ſhould be 
diminiſhed, if it be intended that the neceſſary 
relation between the object and the ſenſation 
ſhould be maintained. | 


6. 


APE N- 


— u ́ — — 


ABSTRACT of the Returns made by the Overſeers of the Poor, in purſuance of an Act, paſſed in the 26th 
Year of His preſent Majeſty's Reign, intituled ** An Act for obliging Overſeers of the Poor to make Returns, 
upon Oath, to certain Queſtions ſpecified therein relative to the State of the Poor.” Printed 1787. 
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Expenics not applicable to the Poor. | Heads of particular Expentcs, 
4 Medium of money | Medium of ex- Medium of nett mo- Nett expenſes for 
| Medium of monie: | applied for county | penſes for repair- ney annually paid the poor in 1776, | Overſeers in Entertainments at Law buſineſs, or- Expended in ſet- 
Names of COUNTIES |raifed by aſſeſſfment] purpoſes, including ing churches, for the poor in the taken from the re- journies and at- meetings relative |ders, examina- ting the poor on 
IN ENGLAND. in 17833 1784, and| vagrants, militia, roads, &C, Sala- | years 1783, 1784, turn then made to|tendences on ma- tions, and other 
1985. bridges, goals, ries to miniſters, and 1785. parliament. |giſtrates, &c. proceedings rela- 
ö houſes of correc- &. | tive to the poor. 
i tion, &. 3 1 = 8 , 25 | 
4. J. 1. So d. £» 5. d. 1. 5. d. Le. 5. d. J. 5. 0 0 d. 4. FA 
edford » . .| 22638 2 5 1276 6 7] 384 14 11] 20997 o 11 16662 17 1| 176 18 10 13 7 7 3 4 
erks 1 d 49646 8 10| 1949 10 4 500 8 6 47006 10 1| 36718 2 80 455 4 1 16 3 0 13 11 
Bucks . . «| 49020 15 1| 2608 1 4| 1072 13 45349 © 3| 31745 16 of 467 9 7 8 . 3 7 
Cambridge : 28838 o 7 1728 4 6| 934 3 1] 26175 12 10| 18079 10 10| 231 ©) 19 © 3 3 5 
Cheſter . d -| aovas rt 0] 1299-1 7 377 9 ©| 39292 © 11] 29644 13 2| 553 3 8 10 15 1 
Cornwall . 30993 15 2| 2173 18 2| 287 17 3| 28531 19 9] 22004 11 100 365 9 1 19 18 
Cumberland > «| 12002 17 8 112 4 2 203 o 2| 11687 13 4| 3029 19 2| 315 6 13 10 9 7 6 
Derby «+ . 24973 1 6 1193 2 3] B55. 4 o 22924 15 3| 1944t 1 80 547 8 #3 17 2 11 
88 : * . Bo80z 14 7] 4314 18 10] BY 4 4| Yob8t 11 5| 62481 2 6| 731 I 12 4 I2 Ic 11 
Dorſet « . 34620 4 8 2644 10 © 447 5 8] 31528 8 6| 24538 5 8 452 5 4 9 19 4 0 
Durham © + 2 „ ie is $] 052. 4-9 518 17 4] 19530 12 4| 14440 13 4| 416 9 4 3 5 7 8 
Eſſex \ . . | 103255 5 10o| 6128 11 8| 2556 19 8] 945609 14 6| 74067 3 5| 980 6 33 i 3 
Glouceſter k » | 0g114-8- 4]. 3334 18 2 884 4 © 64895 5 80 53812 3 11 584 1 12 11 8 10 
Hereford R «| 17987 12 2 7056 7 4] 464 6 8 16727 18 4] 10493 7 2| 320 91 8 10 2 18 
Hertford « > | »| 36634 8 1| 2305 1 9 1499 7 5| 432779 9 B| 25486 9 of 331 8 3 19 2 18 7 
Huntingdon G „13889 15 8| 1057 15 8| 669 5 7| 12162 14 7659 3 11] 151 4 7 12 11 3 6 1 
Kent > s «| 113061...0: 4 549 5 4 972 7 1 106606 7 11] 80150 10 of 1302 2 7 16 7 
Lancaſter . . 80301 8 11] 5415 1 I 1522 13 2| 73363 14 80 52220 O 11| 1357 6 9 9 4 18 1 
Leiceſter . a 33547 5 3] 1983 2 4 755 17 11] 30805 5 of 24339 10 4| 484 9 © 5 3 16 
Lincoln © . 47190 17 4] 3002 It 8] 1164 3 2] 43024 2 6 431930 8 7 60 2 16 1 9 
Middleſex 0 . 102874 10 B| 5377 8 3] 3484 4 10] 94012 17 7| 80226 18 © 9 2 8 15 8 
London 55678 8 3] 137 2 11] 2883 13 10| 52657 11 6| 49067 o 2| 228 2 10 11 3 
Weſtminſter 52359 10 7 3232 7 1 271 1 5] 48880 2 1] 44969 3 1| 318 6 6 8 1 
Monmouth 9989 14-4]. 1549 It. 323. 2 8188 1 3 _ 184 14 10 10 17 
Norfolk . . 100988 o 6| 4375 17 80 1941 5 5| 94670 17 5] 64296 13 10| 816 8 It 13 
Northampton b 49623 © 80 2303 9 9| 1249 2 4| 46079 8 7| 35232 15 8| 45614 1 4 7 
Northumberland 21263 16 7 376 19 8 149 © 9 20737 16 2] 14698 12 o 312 0 18 11 I 
Nottingham | I «| , 21520 G3 2221 0 11 . 12 11 18068 8 9 11833 1 1 460 5 11 8 
Oxford 5 «| 38348 8 11] 1653 18 44 588 7 2| 36109 3 5] 28750 4 % 352 I 11 0 
Rutland . . S 3955. 7.10]. 817. © 7] - 107-8 8] "3537; 5 | £004 6:67 q1 7| 3 10 1 
Salop . . 37048 4 10| 2614 18 3 495 4 4| 33937 2 3| 22316 10 1 $6 6 4 3 
Somerſet . «| 71046 10 7] 3503 1 9] 1215 14 1] 66267 © g| 50277 g >| 233 6 7 9 
Southampton . «| 66002 6 3] 60533 17 2| 951 19 10] 68956 9 3| 48928 8 2| 794 7 18 13 
Stafford &« 43404 10 3261 E 32088 17 1] 619 © 6 5 13 
Suffolk d »| 74284 14 3134 18 8| 1742 7 5 69407 8 1] 56804 o 5 729 3 1 16 
Surry  » . «| 75139 1 6537 1 1] 2440 10 1] 66155 10 $| 49743 1 810 13 6 17 8 11 
Suſſex d *| 77446 8 2143 11 10] 2425 5 7] 72877 10 10| $4734 7] $39 3 2 7 0 3 
Warwick d „65683 7 5305 7 3 820 11 1] 59557 9 2| 44070 11 © 807 6 10 12 | 
Weſtmoreland > . 5756 19 ms 43 -4 2 3 8 5616 12 3 2834 8 o 93 6 4. 3 3 
Wilts 5 R «| 66423 7 2900 19 10| 629 5 11 02893 I 54021 10 10} 538 1 13 7 9 
Worceſter . „38134 14 2730 12 6 895 1 110 34508 19 9 26755 9 486 6 8 0 3 
Vork, Eaſt Riding „ 16835 © 270 19 11] ( 12 10] 15499 7 100 11030 9 7| 284 12 11 
| North ditto 2419777 | 638 14 5| 272 17 4] 18865 16 7 12676 1 8 146 10 7 9 
Weſt ditto 70033 9 2614 2 6] 724 3 11] 66695 3 3] 50688 1 5| 997 18 5 9 
Totals in England 2100587 16 1113714 15 © 43223 8 7 1943649 15 10 t 496129 6 323645 11 9 
Angleſey . 1082 5 1 72 14 1 79 6 3 939 5 6 69-0 9] -"395. 8 0 
zrecon 3 4666 2 344 11 9 84 © 4237 10 2] 2407 16 2 58 7 10 
ardigan 0 2434 13 115 19 7 70 12 8 2248 1 4] 1084 18 1 48 5 13 
armarthen . 6336 14 5% 1 14% 14 8 3% 3 3 8 6 9 12 
arnarvon 4 1687 14 "4-0-0 1 7 1579. 6 1 47117 8 78 2 3 
Denbigh . 11318 2 1223. 6 6 33 16 o| 9762 o o 5364 14 5 96 10 © = 
liat . - 7958 9 832 18 1 49 © 3] 7070 5 5| 4043 12 of 76 9 4 g 
lamorgan . 9750 4 682 18 5| 249 r4 10 3817 10 9 5300 19 11] 162 2 2 6 
lerioneth 0 2279 is £ 26-3 $317 9 225H 1 9 1046 16 5 36 16 3 * 
lontgomery . 9495 463 5 © 6: 6 8] 80970 17 2| 5co8 15 7j 127 1 12 10 11 
embroke > 5704 5 465 5 6 8 5 [ size iz 2] .. 23049 3 109 5 17 
adnor 4447 19 500 © 9 % 5 4688 12-7 $3549 x1]... 31 I 124 14 
otals in Wales 67161 16 5565 11 4| 1007 15 4| 60588 10 1] 33650 13 10| 948 17 2033 11 
otals England and Wales |2167749 13 119280 6 10] 44231 © 112004238 5 111529780 0 1142493 18 11713 0 9 2 
| — — — 1529780 0 1 — - 
Increaſe .| 474458 5 10 


Note. It is very ternarkable in this Return that the Expenſes of the 


County of Kent are more than the three Ridings of York- 
ſhire by 55461. os. 3d. viz. 


C11 


County of Kent . . . . 106606 7 11 
Yorkſhire, Eaſt Riding 6:50 $499 710. 
North ditto * 18865 16 7 
Weſt ditto 606695 3 3 
totobo 7 8 
. 0 3 


— 106606 7; 11 
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» OO = One 


